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Warner’s Hiffory of Bath. 
(Concluded from P. 242.) 


N our laft we truft we have demontftrated, whatever Mr. Warner 

may have alledged to the contrary, that there was no other temple 
at Bath but Minérva’s, that all the. principal antiquities of Bath are 
derived from it, and that it actually {ftood upon the weftern half of 
the prefent pump-room, ranging along the eaftern fide of Stall-ftreet, 
even encroaching upon the previous “pavement of the ftreet. But 
having thus done what has been neither executed nor attempted before, 
let us now go on to do what Mr. Warner has hardly attempted and 
has certainly not cecuted, by explaining the form and by expofing 
the fate of thistemple. We hall, however, take Mr. Warner with 
us as far as we can, correcting his miftakes and fupplying his de- 


ficiences as before. 
“6 Its veftibule,’” Mr. Warner tells us concerning this temple, 


“afforded a f{pecimen of the richeft Corinthian architedture, pre- 


fenting a front of about thirty feet in height, and as many in breadth ; 


whilft the body of the temple was formed by a double cube of this ad 


meafurement.”* This is faid with a tone of confidence, which is 
Not ufual upon fuch a fubj2ct with Mr. Warner, but was very na- 
turally infpired by the manner of Governor Pownall; an author, 
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who, on fubjeéts of architecture, writes with a precifion of ideas and 
an appropriation of terms, that feem to us equally judicious a1 


and ins 
genious, the refult of tafte combined with knowledge. 


«¢ By what may be colieéted from feveral fragments~found in the famp 


place with this,’’? the Governor remarks concerning pra Gorgon’s head og 
the pediment, ‘* it appears that the veftrbule of the building muft have been 
of a very rich Corinthian order, and (allowing for the difference of the Ro. 
man and Englifh foot) about thirty feet fquare in breadth and height’; ang 
that, moft probably, the interior fpace of the temple was a double cube of 


thefe dimenfions.’’* 


All this, however, we apprehend to be a mafs of miftakes; as the 
bcdy of the temple,” in our opinion, was met ** a cube’ either 
<< double” or fingle, but actually a rotunda. 


Such certainly was ‘* the pantheon” of Rome, to which the 


i 
Governor in another place affinfilates our ten nples upon one point,— 
“< when M. Agrippa added the i pares to the old building.”’+ This 


therefore is ftill denominated, as in al] probab ility t has been from 


the very perio d of its erection, 4des Rotunda, or in co!loquial breviti 


the Rotunda fimply. Nor had it ever, we believe, ** the portico” ¢f 
veftibule ** ad ded to”’ its ** o/d building.” ‘That it had, is only a re. 


cent opinion, derived from the difference of the architecture, but 


Sep ened Nopngeedy by the verdict of hittory y I at ny, an author 
peculiarly near to the time, faysexprefsly that the Pantheon, not the 
portico exclui ively, but the Pantheon, the. whi ae therefore, the body 
as well as the seeenie was made by Ag Iippa t Such alfo is another 


: ' 1 : ee ' 
tempie equaily remaining at Rome, equally a Pantheon with that 
and equally dedicated to Minerva with our own at Bath. The 
q iss an 9 
Pantheon of Poeinavess Medica, an agnomen very fimilar in allufiveneh 


“i “ 
QO . se ag . 
to our pranomen of Sulinis for Minerva, Is noticed ex pré sly by 
Rufus and by Victor in their fhort notes concernine the ftry By ires of 


Rome, as then remaining in the Efquiline quarter.. In: this vey 
quarter is {till ftanding a Decagon ftructure, from one anale of which 
to another within, as .Vionttaucon tells us in his French meafures, 
are twenty-two royal feet anda halfina ftraight line; fo that the 
whole compafs w ithin, when we leave out the niches formed bythe 
angles, is two hundred twenty-five feet. ‘IDhus the whole 
ten fides, in one of which is a door ; as In the « the} ning t | 
fo many niches, the greateft part of them {till ftandine, and all-(a 
Montfaucon fu pr ‘ofes) furniihed with fo many images of I] 

| 


‘Phe-form of'a Pantheon is thus made out plainly by the m ibtiplicity 


con filts ol 
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of niches. Rufus alfo, next to the ftreet called Uf; Pileati, im- 
mediately names the ftreet of Adimerva; that capped bear is ftill to be 
feen clofe to this temple; and from this temple apparently did.the 
ftreet derive its appellation.* Such as this, we believe, was our own 
temple of Minerva at Bath! Even independently of fuch a natural 
afimilation of our own to that, we fhould be induced to fuppofe the 
former a retunda, in order to make it like in form to another temple, 
with which it carries fo ftriking a fimilarity in fact, by having a 
perpetual fire within it. A temple of Vefta ftill remains where it 
ftood at Rome in the time of Horace, upon the bank of the Tiber ;t 
a rotunda like the Pantheon, but with no portico to it; and with only 
aroof, like that of the Pantheon, rifing gently to a point in the 
center above.{ And we fhould again expe eG our own to bea rotunday 
from its dedication to a Sclar Minerva; a temple ftill exifting at 
Rome fo like to that of Vefta in hgure ead in face, as fcarcely to be 
diftinguifhed from it at the firft view, but ftanding on a different fide 
ofthe Tiber, being Jarger in its fize, and rifing in the roof to a round 
tump at the center. § So met indeed, are thefe two temples, that 
the former, though actually dedicated to St. Stephen, is even deno- 
minated plainly from the traditional idea of its Deity and defignation, 
Madonna del Soie.| 

Ovid, defcribing the grand temple of Veftain the Great Forum 
of Rome, defcribes the fafhion of all thefe temples at once ; 
Hic locus, exigae qui fultinet atria Veftz, ‘ 

Tunc erat intonfi Regia magna Nume ; 
Arte Syracufia fufpe nius i aere claufo 

Scat gtobus, immenfi parva figura poli ; 
Et quantum a fummis, tantum feceffit ab imis 

Terra ; quod ut fiat, forma rotunda facit ; 
Par facies Kiar nullus p srocurrit in illo 

Angulas, a pluvio vindicat imbre tholus. 


The roof, we fee, was formed of plates of brafs ;q as we know the 
roof of the Pantheon to have equally been.** ‘The depth of the 
foundations, it feemis, was equal to the height of the walls; and as 
thofe of the Pantheon were accordingly fi ippofed by the architects of 
the fixteenth century, to be folid in theifelves; ftanding not on walls 
only but on arches too, fu have they been found by po ience to 
ftretch out far beyond the line of the walls.¢} Sut, what is flill 








re ee — 


* Italian Diary 84, 8s. t Odes Ky: Ze { Grevius’s Thefaurus 
Iv, plate 8 prefixed. § Ibid. ** Templem S. Marie, dictum Solis,’’ and 
Area S. Marix 'Tranftiburine,’? and Grevius iv. 1607. | .Keyfler’s 
Travels ii. 467 London 1760. @ Pliny xxxiv. 3. thows plates of brafs 
to -be meant #* Grevius ille 754. tt Italian Diary 176 and 
Ant, 11. ANN 
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more remarkable perhaps, the temple within Lion Ovid exprefsi 
teftifies ) was vindicated trom the rain by the tholus, and. had, there. 
fore, what the Pantheon has not even at prefent, the central opening 
windowed; windowed, therefore, with ifing-glais, that lapis 
fpecularis of the Republi ‘can Romans for windows, that precurfor of 
regular glafs.with the Jmperzal Ropaps, that co-operator with glafs 
aniong the laft-of thefe and the firft of thefe ;* olafs has ing been found 
in the windows. of Sevealieeiieie: : though Herculaneum was des 
firoyed & eatien is, the year 79. . This attention however, fo feemingly 
neceflary invitlelf, fo certainly fhown in the grand temple of V efta at 
Rome,was never known inthe Pantheon there ; the foor appearing calcu. 
lated, from its very laying, for the reception of rain throug rh the opening, 
as laid inclining from the fides to the center, and having there a round 
ftone of porphyry perforated for the tranfmiffion of the water to a fewer. 
In this manner did Agrippa retain at his Pantheon a cuftom, which 
had not, been retained by the temples of Vefta, and which was merely 
the refult of primitive barbarifm ; juit as b y adherence to the ancient 
practice the cuftom is {till retained in the fame church, and the con- 
gregation is ftill. refigned uP without protection to the d damp of the 
patt fhowers orto the fall of the prefent. In fact, we believe, ail the 
round temples of heathenifm had an opening in the center ae ve ; but 
that.of Vefta, as Ovid attefts, had this opening clofed witha ‘Ale 
ment, and from regard afluredly to the facred fire burning immediately 
under the opening. The. temple of Minerva at Bath, therefore, 
by analogy had an opening in the center of the roof, that was 
clofed with a cafement to protect the fire below. And thus would the 
temple want peculiarly that ‘* repainting,” which Claudius Ligurius 
is witnefled to have given when he ‘¢ repaired”? j 
The altar bearing the fire, we believe, remains to this very day; 
being the ftone infcribed to Su/evis, low in its. pitch, long in its ex- 
tent, and as fhallow as it is large in its focus, the focus, indeed, being 
almoft as large as_the ftone itfelf, while the focus in every other is 
very different, amere flit oppofed to a plane was thus calculated pe- 
culiarly, for keeping a fre upon it, but as the fire was a perpetual 
oné, as‘no ftones of Bath would bear fuch a fire, and as the dingy 
ftoné of this altar would have become red from the operation of any 





* Pliny xxxvi.  §¢ Sp are vero (quoniam et hic lapis nomen obtinet)— 
fiaditor in quaflibet tenues cruftas; Hifpania “wie ofiee-Citerior -tantul 
dabat—¢t xzuper inventum Africa— 3 in Hifpanid puteis effodiuntur prd- 
fonda altitudine=; humorem hence terra quidam autumant chry/tallo mods 
glaciari,”” Nero had lately made ufe of a ftene found in Cappadocia, from 

hich ** foribus opertis mterdiu‘claritas ibi diurna erat, Aawd alio quam 
{pecularis m modo, tanquam inclofa luce, non tranfmifla. In Arabia 
quoque effe a idem witr: modo tranilucidum, quo wiuntur fro/ wlaribusy 
Juba autor elt.’’ t Wright 213. 
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fre upon it, the focus muft have had a pan of copper juft fuited to 
fil the Leclair: and juft thick enough to bear the heat. ‘lhe per- 
etual fires of Vefta we authoritativ ely know to have been as late as 
the days of Auguitus kept burning in pans of earth ;* pans, therefore, 
that muft have been frequently renewed, as even this altar at Bath 
feems to have equally been, ** the awkward form and fculpture of 
this altar,” according to Mr. Warner himfeif, *¢ placing its exes 
cution at a time, when the arts had greatly descnerated in Britain, 
probably not long before the Romans quite ed this ¢ puntry. + This 
ftood, we apprehend, almoft immediately under the opening r, and be- 
fore a pillar fupporting the roof, as our temple had no circle of pillars 
without, like the temple of \ 'efta or the temple of the Sun above ;t 
and, therefore, muft have had at lealt one pillar within. A frayment 
of one was accordingly found in the ruins, and now ftands on the 
weftern fide of the lower room in the repofitory, that was ftrikingly 
fitted for the fupport of a roof ; being one foot nine inches in diameter, 
only two feet one inch in heigat, yet fhowing a mertice about three 
inches by one in fize, and even exhibiting a /oz:/der nine inches Jong 
but twelve broad ; the former for the infertion of fome timbers into 
it, the latter as a reft for others upon it. “This pillar, however, is 
fatted at the back to ftand againft another pillar, an added one pro- 
bably ; as the bafe and the capital of another have been found too 
large for any of the other pillars, and parts probably of one, there- 
fore, fupporting the roof with that, but facing to the veflibule, 

In ety Pantheon the only ane of the round tempies remaining com- 
pleat at prefent, are feven niches or chapels, coming forward from the 
general circle without, yet uniting to form the eeneral circle within ; 5 
the entrance into eve ry one of which 1s ornamented with two piilars 
and two pilafters, Corinthian and fluted.§ ‘Tne gate itfelf fhows us, 
under the portico, its large door-cafe of marbie, about twenty-four 
feet wide, and at leaft twice as many high, yet all in report (and we 
believe in reality wrought out of one block of marble; no divifion 


hee 


being difcernible in it, but a crack accidentally made within 
memorv. Oppoiite to this gate within is the miche for the great 
altar, as o- the other parts of the circle, to the right and left, are the 


niches for the other altars. || ine ae niche was referved for 
Jupiter, as the fide niches were religned up to Mars, to Venus, to 


Fultus Cafar, and to other Deities. len ore of thele was a ftatue 
of Venus, wearing in her ears that et ag cut into two, which 
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* Valerius Maximus v. ga ™ 7Eternos Veftzx focos fiétilibus etiannum 


Yafis contentos.’’ Grevius iv. 1158. 

t Appendi X 122. + Grevius iv. sews viii. Lames 

§ Wright 212. | Ibid. 223. q Pliny . 15. © Jovi Ultori.” 
Dio liii. 274 fay c it Was, as its \ eryv name grey to 4 been, “6 calculated 
to receive many images of the gods in ‘need ftatues.’” Dio even mentions 
three of the deities, Mars, Cefar, and Ven 
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Cleopatra had once worn fingly in one of hers, ond which fhe wa 
preparing to diflolve as fhe had diflolved its partner, in her bow] of 
vinegar ; but was prevented by Planeus’s thin shee ‘ef it with his own 
hand, fo preferving it from hers, and owning the wager was witha 
mott prodigal punétuali ity won by het already.* In the fame manner 


we believe, was the temple at Bath difyo ed within ; only what were 


ftatues at Rome fhrunk up into mere altars in Bath: In the common 


niches were lodged, the altar to Jupiter Cetius, Mars, and Neme- 
tona, three Deities honoured by one altar only; the altar to Jove and 


Heiditlés, honoured together upon another oh Diana or the Moon, 
upon athird; and to Sulinis'in the grand niche of all, with its two 
niches at its fide Ihe grand niche Seutained within it the altar to 
Sulinis Minerva’ undoub edly, as its two fide-niches contained in al} 


probability the altar to Su/imzs and the altar to Su**** re{pectively, 
The altar to Sulinis Minerva mult have ftood immediately before the 
ftatue of Minerva, as there muft certainly ‘i been a ftatue of the 
goddefs in the temple dedicated to her, bearing, therefore, the name 
of Minerva, exprefsly infcribed upon the front of it; and fo% 
the mere femblance of a ‘focus upon its top; 
inftead of a facus, ‘And, what is very furprifing, the ftatue has fur- 
vived equally in part as the altar has in the whole; yet has been almof 
as jittle recognized, as the altar itfelf. , 

In the month of July 1727, fixteen feet under ground, was found 
a head of bronze, that has provoked much difference of fentiments 
among the erageation critics, ** [t is,” cries Mr. Warner, ** a 
beautiful fragment of a ftatue of the god” Apollo, ** which ftood pros 
bably in a temple dedicated to htm near the {pot, where the head was 
difcovered.”4+ “It was aé€tually difcovered in finking a cellar for the 
houfe, ‘at the fouthern corner of Stall-ftreet and Bel! tree-lane, near 
fixty yards from the place of almott = ruins difcovered fince, 
Was there then atemple of Apollo formerly, at that corner? Mr, 
Warner indeed does not even fu rife there was, becaufe he knew 
not the fpot. Nor is there one fingle atom, of evidence that fuch a 
temple exifted in any part of Bath, except what is certainly no evi- 
dence at all, the difcovery of this head. Nor does Mr. Warner pre- 
tend to ad dade any. He only, in the ufual 
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he infliftion and cure of many diforders.’’* By fuch frivolous and 
airy furmifes may temples be equally raited at Bath, to Hercules, te 
Efculapius, to the Sun, to. the Moon,: and to almoft to all the hoft of 
Heaven or of Hell! Buty .asoMr.. Warner preceeds in a nearer ap- 
proach to the confines of argumenty ** the claim of Apollo to. this 
fragment is further ftrengthened, bythe circumitance of the hair.” 
Somevidences are accordingly adduced, ‘that the antients attributed 
Jing locks to Apollo; when thefe, even in Mr. Warner’s own deli- 
neation of them, are aot lone. Mir. Warner deferibes them in this 
anong other lines from J ibullus, 
Intonfi crines long cervice fluebant ;+ 


words that defcribe Apollo in his genuine form and afpect, yet are 
totally inapplicabie to the prefent head. ..The locks of this. indeed 
ge the very reverfe of inteufi, “They are .actually combed with fuch 
a feminine ttudioufnels of attention, as to be carefully parted on the 
forehead ; to be carefully curled all down the fides of the face, and 
even alone the back of the head; to be curled fo fhert too, as not to 
fall down inio the neck; to have only a queue fall behind, con- 
fiting of two locks, each braided, each long, and one of them 
longer than the other. The head therefore is apparentiy not that 
of Apollo, nor of any god who had no known temple at Bath, 
but the head of a female, of a goddefs that we sxsw to have had a 
temple there, even of Minexya herfelf. ‘ln the banquetting room” 
of the Guildhail, fays a writer accordingly, who is again more cir- 
cumftantial and more judicious than Mr. Warner, over one of the 
chimucy pieces, is preierved a moft curious and beautiful head of 
Minerva (or, as fome think, of Apollo) which 1s ranked among the 
moft curious remains that have ever been difcovered within this anti- 
ent city.”” It is of—excellent workmanfhip ; .being part of a muti- 
lated ‘* ftatue, fuppofed to be itill Jying buried near the fame fpot,’’t 
50 we once thought, and fo thinks Mr. Gough fill.§ But when we 
teftect on the ground at which the head was difcovered, yet of which 
both thefe authors feem to be iynorant, and coninder that the houfe 
upon it has been rebuilt as well as acellar funk below it, we inftantly 
abandoned the opinion. Had the body been with the head, under 
luch operations that muft have been feund” equally with this. The 
head, originally, had on it a crown, probably of the mural kind,. the 
holes by ** which it was affixed being (till vifible.”’|| It plainly, had 
once a crown upon it, one hole for fattening this being {till entire, 
another nearly entire, and two others broken out. A crown.there- 
fore the head certainly wore. But why a mura! one? The author 
believed with Dr. Stuk-ley, we fuppofe, that the head was the genius 
of the ** city, buried there for luck’s fake; fuch another found ia 
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the middle of Paris, very deep, with a mural crown on; and fuch a 
one had ours, thé holes being vifible where it was feiainek ss but 
as ours was demonftrably not buried in the muddle of the Roman 
city, the bouts; at the angie of Bell-tree-lane, being only a Jittle def. 
tant from the fite of the fouth- gate itfelf; fo was it, ap parently, not 
intended to be buried anywhere. It was invended to be feen. ‘T his the 
general elegance of its formation fhows. This the particular gilding 
that is ftill vifible on parts of the face, and once dednds cavered 
the whole, again fhows.  * With this head,” as our author proceeds 
to telis-us, ina ftrain of ufeful information, which is tot ally neglected 
by Mr. Warner, and of which even our author himfelf does not ap- 
prebend the full fignificance, “‘ were found, at the ra time, {e- 
veral coins”? of the Romans. This is certai inly a notice very extraor- 
dinary in itfelf, and with eagernefs we afk what coins they were? 
‘They are {pecified by our author, T' hey are fpecified by Horfley, 
At the vifit of the latter to Bath; about 3730, that ‘ very beautiful 
and elegant figure,” he tells us himfelf, ** ftands in the town hall; 
and defide it are preferved, in a box, fome coins, that were found at the 
ame time, but none of them, as I remember, were very curious, or 
valuable+’’ to the general antiquary, yet very valuable as very curious to 
the antiquary of Bath. What, howe ver, is become of this box an d 


} 


thofe coins ? The box is no longer ** befide” the head, and the coins 
are no Jon pon-eppesent there or anywhere. Neither of them is no- 
ticed at all by Mr. Warner, and neither is noticed as fuch even by 
our more circumftantial author, They were, adds the latter indeed, 
“of Marcus Aurelius, AZeximihian, Dioclefian, Conftantine, &c.”t 
© They were,” as Horfley had faid before, but unknown to our au- 
thor, “¢ of Marcus Aurelius, Maximinus, Maximian, Dioclefian, 
Conftantine, and fame other Emperors. ’§ Aurelius thus appears to 
have been the earlieft Emperor acknowled ged in thefe coins ; and his 
coin could be preferved in the temple or continued with the head, 
merely to mark the ereciton of the flatue, and to fix this in the year in 
feribed upon the coin fome one year betwixt A.D. 163 and 183, 
Others were of ‘ Mantinilian. Dioclefian,” our author reports, of 
of ** Maximinus, Max: mian, Dioclefian,” as Florfley recites the 
names ; the latter meaning, we believe, that ** Maximianus”’ only 
whom ‘hé himfelf affociates with Dioclefian in the empire under the 
year 286.|| ‘The coin or coins of thofe Emperors therefore were re 
pofited with the ftatue, to prove the year in which the ftatue had been 
repaired cr replaced by Carau/ius under thofe Emperors. A memorial 
of fome reparation made at the temple itfelf, remains in a {tone which 
Mr. Warner has very proper! ly given by conjecture to Caraufius, 2 
found with almoft all the other monuments on the very { ite ef Mi: 
nerva’s temple; it“exhibiting the buft of a military commander, in 
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the sta shone, in the tunica below, with a fibula to the former 
upon the t fhoulder; it exhibiting equally in a line with the head, 

but at the extremity of the ftone, a dolphin richly carved, that fure 
fignature of a naval oficer; and it thus Concurring with thofe figures 
upon an altar, which reprefent Maximian and Dioclefian as Hercules 


and Jupiter, to fhow the reverence of all three for this temple of 


Minerva at Bath.* §* The cropped hair and fhort curling beard 
alfo, as Mr. Warner very ufefull ly fubjoins, ** fix the {culpture to the 
times of the lower empire; when the latter, after having been 


banifhed from the world of fafhion for a long period, obtained a po- 
pularity again in the reign of Adrian, and continued to ke worn till 
the termination of the Roman power. + And we have actually feen 
a ftone before, that was found equally in the ruins of Minerva’s tem- 
ple, yet was found erect as in its original place, and was even found 
to have feyeral coins of the Emperor Carau/fius under it; informing us 
of its ‘‘ religious place” having been * pulled down,” in part, ** by 
the infolence’’ of the Chriflians, but ‘*repurged under the virtue and 
deity of Augu/ftus,” and “reftored” by a veteran centurion. Al! thefe 
circumftances combine into one hiftory, and fhow us how Dioclefian, 
how his partner Maximian, and how the deputy at firft, yet the 
artner at laft of both, Caraufius, came to have their coins re- 
pofited with this head: but more coins were repofited with it, we 
find, even thofe A ‘¢ Conftantine and fome other Emperors ;” 
of Conftantine, the fuppreflor of Paganifm as the national religion, 
of Julian, pl shells the reftorer of it in all its deformity of foolith- 
nefs, and of Theodoret, as probably the final abolifher of it through- 
out all the empire. So very ufefully have thefe coins accompanied 
the head of the ftatue! Thefe had been preferved in the temple ai- 
furedly, by being laid upon the pedeftal of the ftatue ; juft as the car- 
buncle, reprefenting the one eye of the god Peninus uj pon Little St. 
Bernard, was laid at the foot of the god.t From the pedeftal they 
were taken finally away under Theodoret, when the head was wrung 
off from the body of the ftatue with a violence, that could be practifed 
only by the priefls in pofleflion of the temple; and when the very 
altar immediately before the tatue was equ: ally carried away. The 
body of the ftatue, and the other altars, were left as too bulky for 
fuch a furtive conveyance ; becaufe idolatry was then taking charg 
of thofe gods, who cou'd no longer take charge of themfelves, wg 
becaufe even the formidable daughter of Jove, the very, god idefs of 
Wifdom to a world of fools, was compelled to be faved from the vio- 





* Warner’s nittory, 39, 36. This avthor confidering thefe monuments 
only in relation to the Hiftory of Bath, and not adverting to their connec- 
tion with the general hiftory of religion, attributes all to the -refpeét fhown 
{we know not'why) for Dioclefian, “and to thé reverence paid by Caraufius 
10 himfelf or by others to Caraufius as refident at Bath, 

+ Hittory » 94. 

t Whitaker’s Courfe of Hannibal over the Alps, i. 320% 
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Jation of the Chriftians, by fufleringe decapitation from her own 

iets. The altar was buried near the crofs bath, but the head at 
Bell-tree-lane ; this, as lighter, at a greater dittance from the temple, 
‘Phere both of ‘them Jay buried to our own times, while ages of world. 
ly yevolutions rolled over them, but Chriftianity remained as fteady 
as the fu, and the head has thus furvived the body; the /atter 
being foon ‘fertt in the juft indignation again‘ h an idol, with the 
Venus, the Mars, and the Jove of the capitol at Rome, to the anni- 
hilating furnace of the founder, ‘The head therefore now ornaments 
the common hall of that city, of which it formeriy reccived the ado- 
rations; ftanding erect upon a bracket, that ts lead parted like wood, 
ad: apted. to thofe inequalities in the line of the neck which retult from 


the violence ufed in the decapitation, and calculated, by the weight of 


the metal to counterbalance the heavineis of the head icfelf. It ap. 
pears to have been caft in a mould, the form of it is very fine, andthe 
features are truly Minerva’s. ‘Phis military goddefs has been ridia 
culoutly expected by fome, who feel but do not thing, to be likea 
Venus, the mere goddefs of Smiles and Loves. She is a goddefs very 
different, we muft remember, wearing a helmet on her bead, wield- 
ing a javelin in her hand, even carrying.a Gorgon’s head of fnakes 
upon her breaft«plate, and th rus mixing in fizht with other men. Sa 
ackine, fhe met neceflartly fhow a manlinet $ OF mufcularity in the 
face, fuperior to any perhaps in even a Beividere Apollo, yet not 
fuperior to what we behold inthis head, ‘There is indeed a foftened 
manlinefs and a chaftifed femality in our Minerva, that has occafioned 
all the puzzle about the fex ; that a is the very chara ig of this 
very goddefs ; and that ftill fhows amidit - the manlinets of its air, 
a femality that we fearch-for in vain among the numerous Minervas 
of Montfaucon.* © wep is,” accordi abe, ‘‘ introduced in Luci- 
an’s Dial cues,” Mr. Wa ner has moft pe: tinently rem Siok “6 ag 
telling his ens that fae § appearance is fo fierce and matedi 
Jine, he is afraid to approach her.”’+ 

This fiatue {tood upon a pedeftal, we think, that is ftill preferved 


equally with the head. 


«« There is amoneft thefe eflions,’? Governor Pownall tells us, ** a 
plain little pillar of nine inches hue -¢; if this be Roman, as its being dug 
up) at a great depth from the excavations made for the butldis ng Bath. treet 


might induce fome to fuppofe, and as the fragments which remain appear to 
form: he whole of ‘it, 1 would fuppofe it to be one of thofe cylindric bafed 
(pilze‘five columellz) on which fome ftatue was placed in the mamner as. may be 
feen.on feveral coins and bas-relievos. There feem to be the sous and parts 
of fome pedeftal at the top of it; it doth not much exceed three’ feer~one 
inch in height: I will not venture to form, much lef3 to give, a decided 
opinion that-this.was Roman.”’’ 


Te 





* Compare .the head in Warner’s Appendix, 118, with Montfaucon’s 
Plates, 1. 40—42. + Appendix, 113. 
t Appendix, 113. See however Warner’s Hiftory, p. 23« Plate. Fig, 1 
This very pillar reprefented, as cracked in the middle. - 
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Thus does the Governor appear to be baffing hes judgment by his 
modelty, and defeating His fagacity byolms fcruplesywpon a point 
which common-fenie would decide ins aimoment. - Phiscalleétian of 
antiquities has been nearly all derived fromm the temple.of Minerva, 
theonly temple known to have exifted at Bath, the only magazine af 
gntiquities ever difcovered atoat, .. Tosthis.temple therefore muft bw 
referred any particular amtiquimes; that-are referable? to fuch a tem- 
ple; and, if found without tae walls of the temple, «mutt be conlt- 
dered as having wandered away from the fite of it. . Such ts the pre- 
fent pallar, h ving {> much the npgeereaves of ** one of thofe cylin- 
dric bafes (pile five columella) om which foyie fratue was placed in tae 
manner as may be {een on feveral coins and bas-relievos;” that the Go-~ 
vernor, himfelf €ould not but notice this ap; yearance, even while he 
would ** not venture to form, much lefs to give; ardecided opinion 
that this was Roman.” Yet, with fuch an-appearance, what elfe 
caw it be? Let not then an antiquary, pre-eminent as with all his 
faults we mult for ever acknowledze the Governor to be, hefitate to 
rect his perfon into al! its natural tallnefS.of: ftature, for fear, for- 
footh ! of being thoughe too lofty in his port; or fhrink down from 
the meafuring-{taff over his head, to crouch into pettinefs from pu- 
lillacimity. The ftone is, apparently, the pedeftal of a fatue, iS 
confequently Roman in itielf, and was therefore an appendage aiiur- 
edly to the Roman temple. Carried off from it with the head and 
the altar, as equally venerable and almoft equally light with them, it 
was fooner buried becaufe it was heavier probably, and while the 
head was taken to the corner of Bell-tree lane, but the altar to the 
Crofs Bath only, the pillar was taken only into the fite of Bath- 


ftreet. Nor has the pi'lar now any confpicuoys fractures in it, what- 
ever it wea. have had.wnen the Goveracr wrote; as, ** the frag rments 
which remain,” and ** appear to torm the whole of it,” ha ive been 

actual] ly fo: rmed anew into a whole, and fo: conipletely that we, who 


had viewed the pillar repeatedly, knew nothing of any fractures in it 
till we read of them. Ihe pillar is thus as complete in itfclf as it 
Was Originally, furnifhed with a bafe, provided witha thaft, and fup- 
plied with a Capital. Upon this capital ‘is a fquare but fhallow 
opening, as acorner (we tuppofe) for a quantity of melted lead, that 
Was to fupp: rt a fpindle of iron,’ runr ing up one of the lees of the 
ftatue, oar fo keep it firm in its poflition upon the pillar. Such an 
Opening for a fpindle we fee in the ftones of one of the pillars before, 
and fhall foon {ee in the ones of others again. . And we have alfo feen 
the fame, i ie flatues formerly exilting Within our churches 
Under Popery. ‘The ftone with the thoulder and mortice having an 


opening above, notin but near the cent ter, three inches, {quare “and 
three ¢ he Geep. 
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This head is eleven inches anda half 4 height, but with the neck 
a added to the head.* It cannot therefore be called with any pro- 
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priety, as Mr.Gough calls it, ‘¢ a Coloffvan head.”* The human 
body, in the fettled proportion of ‘its’ feveral parts, is known to have 
one-fifth of its whole ftature between the crown of the head and the 
bones of the collar ; while it has four-fifths for the remainder. The 
whole ftatue was thus about fifty-feven inches and a half in height, 
or four feet nineiinches and a half ;* while the Medicean Venus 4 
actually a little taller, being about five feet.t 

Having thus afce: ‘tained all the principal points of the temple 
within, let us advert to fome points merely ornamental and inferior, 
before we go out at the door of the whole. ‘** There were alfo dug 
up from thefe excavations,” notes the Governor, concerning the ex- 
cavations made in\17g0, at the prefent pump-room, ‘* parts of a 
WALL, tn which was inferted a pilafter ee « There j is more than 
one pilafter, they:being delineated by Mr. Warner, and denominated 
by him “‘ fragments-of: pilaiters belonging to the temple of Minerva.” 
From the delineation we fee they are, as they are reported ts be, what 
have been very recently iatitated in wood under the projections of the 
galleries within St. James’ schurch ‘at Bath. Thofe oil ifters ferved 
probably, as the pilafters:in the Pantheon ferve at prefent, to orna- 
ment the interftices of wall between the niches. 

Yet, as the Governor further obferves, thouzh Mr. Warner ob- 
ferves nothing, ‘* a fragment of an infcription (part of which ts oblite- 
rated) cut in the naked of the wall, runs in two lines between the 
capitals of the pilafters: the letters are three and a half inches nearly 
in height, and fharply and well cut; thofe which remain are of the 
form and ftan id in the order, as follows: 

HEH PD OAC] **F# 
DEAE‘SVIS-M**., 





«© T own I cannot make any thing of them ; as fome ingenious reader 
may, I give them as they are.”’| The letters are {till vifible, on 
ftones ftanding at the fouth-fide of the upper-room of the re pofitory ; 
but are apparently upon two ftones. Of thefe the upper, as charged 
with the letters Roaciz, can have no immediate connection with the 
lower, as exhibiting the name of a goddefs. Yet they were both 
‘© cut in,the naked’ of the wail,” it feems, and were there ** running 
in two lines between the capitals of the pilafters,” to fhow the tem- 
ple was raifed or repaired ® to the goddefs Sulis MANE. as we 
have recognized the goddefs Sudis (ieemi ngly Suis as he ‘) upon a 
erave-ftone before, Sulinis upon one altar, ‘and Sulinis Adinerva upon 
another, by a perfon whofe name, or SHY or office, is preferved only 
in five intermediate letters, perhaps £/uroaci at full lens gti for York— 
Between thefe pilafters was certainly bbe up that ‘* brafs medallion,” 

which Mr. Warner engraves for his Appendix, which we have re- 





* Britannia i. 79: + Miffon it. 284, 7 P. 24 and 1, 
§ Appendix, 122 || Pownall, 24, 
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yiewed ourfelves, and of which we have acaft.im phaifter of Paris. It 
was ‘ difcovered,” as Mr. Warner tells us, ‘** in digging the founda- 
tion of the prefent pump-room,’’*. It was actually picked up by a 
workmar in digging, and of him it was purchafed the fame even-~ 
ing by that worthy and obliging gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Richard< 
fon, its prafee proprietor, le is, apparently, ** of Roman anti- 
quity,” as Mr. Warner acknowledges, yet not as Mr. Warner avers, 
«evidently late in the empire.’”’+ It is too finely finifhed for this 
aligned latenefs. Yet was not ‘‘ the impreflion formed,” as he fays, 
the reverfe leads one to imagine it, was ** by beating the ma{s intoa 
mould, and (having) the face afterwards fharpened with a tool ;”t but 
was much more fimply formed in a mould by melting. Above the 
head, however, within the rim round it, are thofe remains of a filver 
foldering, which fhow a ring to have been faltened to ic for hanging 
itupon a wall. Ithad been fo. hung undoubtedly, and thus fell with the 
falling wall, and became buried at Jaft in the ruins of it. ‘** The 
perfon reprefented,’” Mr. Warner tells us, ‘* was probably a Roman 
inhabitant of Bath of fafhion ; the name at leaft is an honourable 
one.”’§ ‘he name of Pom; pey recited allufivel ly upon this medallion 
and juftly pronounced ‘‘ an honourable one,” was very common 
among the Romans, and was firft made peculiarly honourable by 
Pompey the Great. His furname of Gr EAT actually continued 
among his direct defcendants, tor almoft a century afterwards ; one of 
them being known to have been deprived of it by Caligula, yet hav- 
ing it reft: ored by Claudius, and being married to one > of this Ekmpe- 
ror’s daughter’s,@ the two faniilies, that once ftruggled fo violently 
for the throne, thus coming to fare it in peace at laft. ‘The in- 
fcription fhows the medallion to have been itruck, at this period of 
union probably ; as the word PompPetra in it obliges us to read the 
letters imm ediately fubfequent, 1. C. V. as “Fuai Cefaris Uxor.** 
Some ecfcendgal P Pompey the Great had the medallion made afluredly 
at this period, in a retroipective alluion to the prefent Marriage ; 
and the med: sltion was atterwards given to the temple of Minerva at 
Bath, by another defcendis it fettled with the colony there, the wife 
probably of the Roman colonel himfelf. Nor let fuch a gift be fup- 
pofed very unufual in.the Roman temples. It was not unufual at all. 
We jee the temples of Rome itfe If actually crouded with pi&ures, 





i 
With z ALES, and even with curio/ities. Pliny scoiven us a full view 
5 - 
of them.++ We however fhal! notice only two of them, one Roman 
iv 
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| Suetonius, c. 35. € Dio; lx. 5. ** Suetonius, c.6. Czfar. 
> . he Daciinets ‘Ritave 
* Pompeiam duxit, ©. Pompeii fliem.’. 
tt “sag de XXNV.Q, TO, 21, 82. XXXVI. §. 
In the lower room of the iigg te re two baies of pillars, accordingly, 
Randing eaft - of the great door, and being fifteen inches in diameter, which 
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and one Afiatic, as moft fimilar to our prefent offering. ** At Ery- 
thre,” he \telis us, “are even to this day fhown in the temple two 

kins, which have been confect ‘ated for therr very thinnefs. A {cholag 
and his matter contending, which of them could draw his clay 
she thinnefi.”* 

‘The tace of Pompeia is a very fine onc, fuch as the’daring exertion 
a Cledius to cet at her, under the difenite of a female; and amidft 4 
feftivity of religion, very plainly fhow vs fhe was; yet too fentimental 
and dignifted’ {urely for fuch a profligate adveriauer as he appears to 
have been; even oue of the beft perhaps of’ ail matronly faces, that 
were ever exhibied. Her drefs is» very firiking, as fhe has ‘a flat 
evil of curls behind, with a frontlet to her bair before; the latter of 
which mounts up toa peak like a grenadier’s cap among ourfelves, 
jike this carries.a turn up in front,anc, like this again, bears an or. 
Mament upon it, yet an ornament truly Roman, a fibula or Clafp with 
agem upon each of the three fides feen. | This fiontlet runs down 
floping to both the ears, there turns by an unfeen fillet (we fup- 
pofe) under the hair, and is faftened before by the poms a as a claip, 
But, what is ftill more extraordinary, a kind of /ove-/ock (as we muft 
cal] it) hangs down upon either fide of her nec Ks brai led yet long; 
a fure though perhaps folitary witnefs to the origin of that fafhion, 
which even our dignified Charles the Firft did not ditdain to follow, 
‘This medallion then conftitutes an article of antiquarian vertu, fin- 
gular in its quality, even unique in’ its importance, as the on/y por- 
trait of a lady fo diftinguifhed by her birth, fo attractive in her pers 
fon, and fo memorable from her hiftory ; the only portrait, the only 
caft, we believe, that has been faved ‘from the wreck of the Roman 
empire;.in value therefore to. be eltimated only, by the tatte, the 
{pirit, or the fcience of the curious. 

But Jet us now haften out of the ten apie by the gates of it. Thefe, 
in ur opinion, were originally formed , like thofe of the Pantheon 
at Rome; of a mere frame of ftone, projecting (like niches) at the 
fides; and were: afterwards improved, like thofe, by an addition 
of heavy columns adapted to them... ‘The addition however was 
made in the Pantheon by the very builder himfelf, we apprehend; he 
who was forming the front of his temple with a door-way and two 
niches, thefe equally Colofflean with that, in the midit of his work re- 


oO ae a ae — 








Raving holes in the center three ine hes fquare and two deep, with a mortice 
in the bottom of each one inch wide, for fixin 1g another ftone upon the head 
Cfeach ; but being hollowed bath at the back i1 nto. an hexagon. 

t Pliny xxxv. 12. be Lhe hodieque. in templo oftenduntur ampho- 
rx duz, propter-tenuitatem confecrata; difcipnli magiftrique certamine, uter 
t niitorens faisors duceret.’’ “So likewile in the temple of Hercules, at the 
}’oram Boerium of Rome, was @ piddure of Pacuvius, the Lect, filter’s fon 
to Ennius. 


+ Pliny xxxv. 4. 
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folving rafhly to lend a greater magnificence to its front, by prefixing 

a portico of pillars to it, and fo violating that air of fevere timplicity 
hich fat upon it before. Yet, as one deviation from the original 
plan familiarized his wed to anocies, he doubly violated that air, by 
placing that rich luxuriance of Corinthian c; apitals upon thofe pillars, 
as afterwards upon the ws us within. Itis this double difcordancy 
between the original parts and the fubfequenat though immediate ad- 
ditions, fo prominent ane the face of the Pantheon, that has feduced 
our antiquaries into a contradiction to all hiltory, by fuppofing the 
portico to be of a different age from the body. ‘Something like the 
jame. incongruity of ityle was thown, we be liev ey in our own temple 
of Minerva. The pillars, indeed, ‘ol our temple were mafly, like 
thofe, but not fo maily or fo rich, and better calculated in both re- 
{pects for the temple itfelf. Yet, as ‘* many parts of this temple are 
{tiil prelerved, which atteft its former elegance,” fo *‘ moft of thefe 
point at the Carinthian order, and lead to the conclufion that this 
temple of Minerva was originally of that /lyle of architecture” in the 
additions; the only example of it (according to the obfervation, of 
Mr, Burke, when he faw the remains) as yet difcovered in Britain,”’* 
The richnefs of the order, in all probability, was the prec! lufion of its 
ufe in every part of Britain but this, and in every part but this of 
Minerva’s temple. 

In the lower room of the repofitory, on the north-fide, and front- 
ing the great door, extends p art of a very large pillan, with part of 
another on its eaftern fide, proved to be parts of two pillars by a little 
difference in their diameter, and believed by us to be the two pillars of 
the yate-way. ‘The former has a diameter of two feet ten inches, 
the latter only two feet eight inches. ‘The former has a height of 
four feet fix inches, ftill { {urmounted with a capital of three feet more, 
that is richly carved with the leaves of the Acanthos; while the latter 
has only three feet eight inches in height. Both thefe pillars are alike 
in form, being both {cooped out into femicircles at the back, and both 
flatted at the points of the femicircles. Thus are they only half co- 
lumns, in fact, fluted without and hollowed within. “hey were, by 
this means, made the lighter to be raifed, the /hell of the itone being 
reduced to a tnicknefs-of four inches caly. But then they have a 
hole in each, three inches in diameter, large and fquare above, but 
rectilinear and narrow below, for the infer tion of a fpindle of iron 
through the body of them. As both then have been fcooped. out into 
a femicircle behind, for receiving fome projection into each, fo does 
this circumftance unite with the fize to appropriate their pofition ‘at 
once, by fhowing they were app lied to cafe over the € projecting fides 
ef the portal, im order to give it a greater degree of confequence by 
the fuller fwell of its jambs. But the latter pillar carries a projection 
like a bafe below, which has been cut away ¥® twelve inches in 
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* Warner, Illuftration p, xii. Introdudtion. 
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breadth at the bottom ; as the pillar itfelf has been equally cut away, 


for twenty-two nated up its length. A {pace is thus formed ample 


enough for the feet and legs of a {ftatue, and fo having the raughnefs of 
its c chiffeling concealed from theeye. ‘his was’ m: ide in the days of 
Dioclefian we conjecture, and for that very Hercules which Camden 
faw as a ftatue in the walls of Bath;* Hercules ftanding pro; perly asa 
porter to Minerva, becaufe Minerva framed a bath for Hercules at the 
end of al} his toils.¢ Auguftus thus faid he placed Jupiter Tonans 
for a porter to Jupiter Capitolinus.t 

We have thus taken our walk about the temple of Minerva within, 
and fhall, therefore, proceed to do what Mr. Warner fhould furely 
have done, yet has wholly neglected; by tracing the hiftory of it to 
its fall. Mr. Warner gives us —— a note to his Ap. 
pendix, what he has never exalted into the text, what he has never 
urged in his narration, yet what is pecal arly fignificant in the hiftory 
ofour temple ; as being very important in itfelf, and the lateft of ail 
recorded notices concerning it. 


‘There 1 is 2 Ms. on vel ** he tells, us ce containing fixty-nine leaves 
3 3 A ’ 


buiebely ornamented. It cloligs to the Malntis of Bath.—The covers ate 
formed of thick wood coated with’leather, and ftrehgthened each with five 
brazen bofies. In the infide of the left-hand cover is a private cafe, witha 
little door to it, faftened with a clafp, which contains a fcrap of paper written 
as follows, *—10. 1691. Borrowed then of Dr. Guidot ye leger Booke of 
Bath, which I promife to returne upon demand, Witneffe my hand, Tho, 
Gale.’ On the firft leaf is infcribed this title, ‘ Hunc librum Tho. Guidot 
M. D. Bathonienfis D. Tho. Vice-comiti Weymouth moriens legavit A. D. 
1703- This book is cited by Mr. Wm. Bartor Vy in his Commentary on An. 
toninus’s Itinerary (262) by the name of Xuder Codex Bathonie, then in 
the pofieffion of John Packer, alderman of Bath.? It appears to have been 
written at different times; the oldeff writing im it is of the fourteenth 
entury.’’* 


This then is the old Leger book of Bath abbey, carried off in the 
pillage of the abbey at the ‘Reformation, together Neigh objects much 
more fuited than this to gratify the rapacity of facrilege. Within the 
book, ‘** in a bold hand-writing of later date ‘are thefe para- 


graphs : 
«© Hic jacet Alexander de Alneto et Ernburva vxor ejus et Eulius de Alneto 
filias earem et Lueia de Mariffis filia eorum et jordanus de Mariffis filius 


ejufdem Lucie et Willelmus de Mariffis filius ejufdem Jordani. 
ss Eft iftud epitaphiu fculpta in dextra in oftia RUINOSI TEMP§l 
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quonpAM Minerva pepicari et adbuc in loco ditto /e/e fudiofs offerens. 
1582. 7°. Decemb., In Civit. Bathon.”+t 


The temple of Minerva is thus recorded to have continued, though 
jn a ** ruinous” ftate, as late even as 1582; to have been then known, 
as *¢ the temple formerly dedicated to Minerva ;” to have had its portal 
fill kept up into. it; and to have had a long epitaph ftill infcribed 
upon the right fide of it. Yet is this continuance of the temple hif- 
torically credible? It certainly feems at firft, to be quite incredible 
in itfelf, . But, with fuch atteftation to the faét, we are bound 
by all the laws of evidence to believe it. The atteftation is too 
well authenticated in its exiftence, is too formally yet too inci- 
dentally given in its manner, is too explicit in its language, and too 


‘confequential in its import; to be borne down by ‘¢ that conftant 


heétic of a fool,” a hefitation of mind and a fcrupulofity of reafoning, 
putting forth all its weak ftrength in hypothetical arguments and in 
problematical objections. We are compelled to admit the faé into 
our faith, and we mutt then reconcile our furmifes with both. ‘Yet 
how fhall we.do this? The temple of Minerva, we are at laft con- 
vinced, became the church of Stalls ; the niches in that being denomi- 
nated Stai/ls in this, and fo giving appellation to the church itfelf. 
This transformation is all unknown to Mr. Warner, all unfuf- 
pected by the antiquaries either paft or prefent of Bath. But it is the 
grand hinge, upon which the hiftory of Minerva’s temple turns from 
antient te modern times ; juft as the famous amphi-theatre at Romie 
moved upon its axis, in the forenoon {feparated into two parts and 
prelented two faces to the view, but in the evening united into one 
again. Weare pofitively told, indeed, by Mr. Warner concerning 
Stalls: church, that ‘‘ the remembrance of its exact fite is loft ani 
forgotten.”’§ But Mr. Warner has told us fo, without thinking. In 
the olde(t map that we have of Bath, a map made in 1592, ten years 
only after the record above was written, ten only after we are fure the 
very temple remained with its very portal into it, the latter prefenting 
along epitaph to the eves of ** the {ftudious” that entered by thts inte 
that; no notice is taken of the temple a¥ ‘* formerly dedicated to Mi- 
nerva,”” yet ** Stawles church” is noted at the northern end of 


* Stawles Strete,” at the angle between that and ‘* Cheap Strete ;”” 


having an open church-yard which extends from it to the ** King’s 
bathe” on the fouth fronting, with its large door way into this area, 


butipufhing itfelf back into Cheap-ftrect.|| Stalls church, there- 
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‘fore, ftaod-on the very ground, at which the grand remains of Mi. 
nerva’s temple have been difcovered, the weftern half of the pump- 
room; ranging from that ground in itfelf or its area, along the Plazza, 
along the two houfes. immediately north of this into the very line of 
Cheap-ftreet : and. having, one houfe, the Vicar’s afiuredly, lining 
with Cheap-fireet itfelf.* Even Mr. Warner, upon another oc. 
cafion, acknowledges the fact ig general; faying a—piace of worthip 
formally ftood—on th: fpot, which is now occupied by the houfes im- 
mediately adjoining the pump-room plazza,”’ t+ Or (as he fhould have 
faid,. in.order to itate the fact correctly) occupied by the pump-room 
itfelf.. This church, was ‘* one,” as Mr. Warner {ubjoins in another 
place,, **.of the, moft;;ancient religious edifices in the city of Bath ;"t 
and, continued a reclory till 1263, under the title of the church of 
«© Saint. Mary. de Stall,” when it was appropriated to the monks of 
Bath.§.. But. in an, inquifuion taken under-1421, reciting by name 
the clergymen of feveral churches in Bath, we have one called 
' 6M icarius ecelefie Sancte Marie de Stalls ;’’ as, at what feems to 
have.been, the. laft act of patronage done by the Monks, thefe granted 
the adowfon of the church in 1539, by the appellation of “ Saint 
Mary,de Stalis.’’||.. Nearly fo we have athurch in Rome, which was 
formerly.a templeto Minerva, like our own, and is now denominated, 
therefore ‘¢ Saint Mary im Minerva ;”{ or to come nearer to our own 
appellation, we have the church of ** Saint Stephen de Cacco,” fo 
nanted from two lions of black marble before it ;** and, to come ftill 
pmearer, we have. the church of Ara Cel: there, borrowing its title 
from fomething within it, like our own, even from the altar ereéted 
in it,{according to report), by. Auguftus at our Saviour’s birth, and, 
theretore,, denominated very properly by Auguftus 4ra_Primogeniti 
Dei... Thus wenton the church of Stalls, as Mr. Warner fuggetts, 
till.a leafe was granted by..a vicarin 1584, only two years from the 
-date,of the infcription above, concerning the ‘* temple formerly dedi- 
cated to Minerva,” only iwo from the time in which we thus know the 
demplé,to-have exifted though ‘* ruinous,” to have had a_portalftill 
remaining into it, and to-haye exhibited to the ‘* curious’’ enterers 
ythrough,this,,an epitaph upon the right fide of it, The church was 
‘then ines $$ ruinous’ a ftate as the temple, becaufe it was then begun to 
ebe-abienated by the Vicar, then begun to'be defecrated by the city, and 
then. begun; to be,devoted to that annihilation under which it is now 
dying. (The church of Stalls, with that of Widecombe. appendant 
as a chapel, had been confolidated into one benefice with the churches 
Of Sr- James, St Michact, and the Abbey, in 1573, proteftantifm 
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having robbed the churches which popery had endowed,‘ and being; 
therefore, obliged to combine four fkeletons into one body; but the» 
patronage of all in one was civen by Elizabeth to the corporation. 
Thus armed with the power of doing felfif mifchief by! their Queen, 
and catching the luft of facrilege from her example, the corporation at 
avacancy in 1577 deferred to nominate for years, and left the! church 
tobe as in 1582, we know. the itemple to have been ** ruinous?’ from 
neglect, and * rumous” fronvinjuries. | They were all the time pfo- 
bably receiving. the principal profits of the ‘churches, all the time 
certainly meditating: their grand plan of villainy, upon this, and; abb: 
the time looking outa proper inftrument for its: execution. || Under 
1584 they found one, in the perfon of a“ Sir William Meredith,’ 
aman whofe name deferves to be expofed for the deed; with a brand 
of infamy upon. it through all ages.’ Selected evidently for the fcan- 
dalous purpofe, and acting faithfully to the fcandaloustrutt repofed ain 
him, the very year of his prefentation he granted the corporation ax 
leafe of all the endowment for fitry years, if hevfhould fo long! lives: 
under the rent of fixty-two pounds a year, and a refervation: of ‘the » 
vicaraye-houfe of Stalls for himfelf. The corporation: inftantly flew 
upon the {poil, regarding only the authority granted, paufing ‘notat 
the period fixed to it, and hoping u undoubtedly to turn* temporary 
poflzffion into perpetual property. They thus ereciedoaffuredly by 
force or by uid the two lines - houfes, that now crowd the Abbey 
church-yard on the north and fouth, and that prefs fo clofe upon the 
church in one part as tordarken its windows, | But-the church-yard of 
Stalls fuffered more feverely ftill, being (fays Mn Watner)** covered 
with houfes.”** And ‘* trom this .period;” as Mr. Warner fubjoinsy 
* Stalls church declined, {ervice was difcontinuedrthere, neglect per- 
mitted time gradually to crumble ithinto! ruins; its remains were re- 
moved, and even the remembrance of ‘its exact fite: is loft: and) for- 
gotten.”t © [hat year was certainly the nhemebee 8 of thofe in- 
famous.encroachments upon the cnirte yard and the church, But 
thefe did not proceed with fo rapida pace, to the defolation of either. 
In 1592 we have feen the church pérdy not yet ufurped upon by 
houfes. Even fo late as 1724; in the plan which Da Stukeley con- 
ftructed of Bath, we have the church delineated ftilli at the concur- 
rent angle of **.Staul” and ** Cheap-ttreets, (but very different from 
what tne temples muft have been, andy there fore, rebuilt fince 4582, ) 
with: an°open ground about it, ftill extendin ¢ along the former to the 
latter, and only hemmed-invat a diftance, by’ houtes in Cheap ftreet 
as far as the great paflage into the Abbey church- yard.¢ ‘The church- 
yard of Stalls, therefore, extended up Stail-ftreet from, the pump- 
room on the fouth to Cheap-itreet on the north, and there:turned up 
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to the great paffage in Cheap-ftreet on the eaft. At the weftern 
corner-houfe of this paflage, accordingly, were cart-loads of bones 
dug upina recent rebuilding of it; the houfes being all founded upon 
graves Originally, and now extended as enlarged into frefh graves 
again. ‘The very area of Stalls church thus continued as late as 1724, 
exiftent but contracted, having immediately to the fouth of it, be- 
tween it and the King’s bath, a lane leading into the Abbey church. 
yard, which had on its fouth-fide a view over the wall into the bath 
itfelf: -This lane is now occupied by the fouthern fide of the pump- 
raom, as the fixe of the church is €qually occupied by the northern 
and wefterri. ‘Im the fummer of 1790,” as Mr. Warner tells us 
h‘intelf, ** @ ittle to the north of the King’s bath,” was made * an 
excavation about the Jevel of the prefent baths ;’”’ when ‘* remains of 
celumns, pieces ‘of cornices, and fragments of friezes, /yzmg together 
inia iconfuled ftate, were found at the fame time.’* Thefe, as we have 
repeatedly feen before, were difcovered ‘* in digging the foundation 
for building a new pump-room below the houjes that were pulled down 
onthe eaft fide of Stall-frreet.”+ ‘Thofe were poor mean houles, all 
builé wpon the very fite of the church itfelf, and one of them merely 
a cobler’s ftall, with a narrow entry between two of them. One of 
them hada cellar funk under it, in 1793, and the ftone infcribed with 
the ** infolence” of the Chriftians was found in finking. The 
dizgers thus appear from the Roman difcoveries, to have broken into 
the body of the temple. But they alfo appear from other difcoveries 
made in the fame moments, to have broken equally into the body of 
the church.. They muft have funk through the floor of the church 
to reach the floor of the temple. They thus difcovered a ftone, 
‘.which now lies inthe upper room of the repofétory with the other 
ftones, and which exhibits that fure fignature of a Chriftian church, 
Orare pro Anis.” The ftone muft have been fepulchral, and _re- 
gueited the interceflion of the living for the dead with the common 
father of both. The Roman ‘* remains -were found” in 1799, we 
hear from one who has proved a very ufeful ‘* guide’”’ to us in many 


parts of this antiquarian tour before, and who lends us his friendly 


aid:to the laft, *‘ twelve feet or more below the prefent furface ; and 
about the fame depth, the workmen met with an antient paved way,” the 
vrey pavement of the Roman ftreet. ‘* ‘There were,’’ adds our Guide, 
*¢ feveral human feulls found in digging,’ as once repofited in the 
graves’ of the church of Stalls; ** but thefe laid [lay]. mot more than 
joven or eight feet below) the prefent furface.”t So much ‘had the foil 
of Bath) grown ‘up about the temple of Minerva, as to rife above the 
fluor of it, tovbury its altars in a fubterraneous bed of earth, to havea 
new church with a new floor upon it, to find room for graves under 
the new floor, and yet not come within three or four feet of the old. 
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Nay, the afcititious foil was even deeper than this, and: the graves 
were ftil farther above the Roman flooring; as ‘* to guard people from 
being mifled a-our them,” fubjoins our Guide concerning the feulls, 
& ic is to be pi that ¢hey were dug up from the remains of an old 
church-yard ** near ten feet above the place of the Raman remains.”* 
From the poution of the graves above the remains, we are as fure that 
the were |. und in the ‘church, as that thefe were. difcovered in the 
temple. "Ihe body of earth intervening between the temple and the 
church, is the muit-mamed church-yard of him, who knew not, of 
either with fufhcient clearnefs. Yet even vulgar antiquariani{m, is 
fepeatedly {tating im converfation.at Bath, that the workmen on.this 
occalton dug into the old churchof Stalls. ‘This church accordingly, 

which is deineated in the plan of 1724, is again delincated in the 
pian of 1592, but is fo ftrongly differenced in afpect by thefe two re- 
preci tations ; aS te prove the one church very different from the 
other in reality, the church of 1592 to be, as the record of 1582 calls 
it, ‘‘ che rumous temple formerly decicated to Minerva,” and the 
Bee to be a new church, erected in a new form upon the toun- 
dations of the old, Nor did the new ceafe to exift, till fome time 
after the plan of 17243; when a new plan had been drawn of the 
city, that has no church at the fite, even fhows us houfes erected all 
over the fic, and fo forms the firft evidence we have of the church 
having neea demolithe), and of the temple having been buried, by 
that barbarifm of tafe and that brutality of thought, which had Ho 
othe: hope in the imp:ety of facrilege, than that the very tite would 
be foon obliterated from the minds of the people, would ‘e in time 
effaced from rhe memory of records, and be even erated for ever from 
the memory of GOD himfelf, 

We thus finith our review of Mr. Warner’s Hittory of Bath. We 
have not taken any unfair advantages againft it, though we have been 
compelled to cenfure it at times. We were prejudiced againft its 
author, we own, from the portrait of his perion prefixed to it, and 
from the perufal of his fentiments occafi nally init. “Lhe portrait ex- 
hibited to our eyes a rector of a church in Bath, with his nair driffed 
ala Brutus; and to loob.i ing more like a ruffian of republicanifm newly 
importsd from France, than a fober divine of the Church of Ene- 
land. Nor have his fentiments belied his afpcét at times. Yet we 
kept dowa our prejudices as much as ever we could, waved all animad- 
verlion upon his principles or his portrait, and adhered clofely to our 
examination of ais hiltury. In purfuing this indecd, we could nave 
collected a multiplicity of detached miftakes, and have fluttered trom 
extract to extract with an air of magifterial infult overhim. But we 
difdained the {pirit, and fo declined the conduét. We refpeéted Mr. 
Warner, we ref{pected ourfelves, too much to aét in that maaner. We 
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35° 
breadth at the bottom; as the pillar itfelf has been equally cut away, 
tor twenty-two inches. up its length. A ipace is thus formed aimple 
enough for the teet and legs of a (tatue, and fo having the ro, ghnefy of 
its chaleling concealed from the eye. “This was made in the days of 
Dioclefian we conje scture, and for that very Hercules which C: sinden 
jaw as a ftatue in the walls of Bath;* Hercules ftanding proy erly asa 
porter to Minerva, becaule Minerva: framed a bath for Herc ules at the 
end of all his toils-¢ Auguitus thus faid he placed Jupiter Total 
tor a porter to Jupiter Capitolinus.t 

We have thus taken our walk about the temple of Minerv a within, 
and thall, therefore, proceed to do what Mr. Warner fhould furely 
have done, yet has ‘wholly neglected; by tracing the hiftory of it to 
jts fall. Mr. Warner gives us incidentally 19 a mote to his Ap. 
pendix, what he has never exalted into the text, what he has never 
urged in his narration, yet what is peculiarly fionificant in the hiftory 
ofour temple; as being very important in itfelf, and the lateft of al 
recorded notices concerning it. 


‘There is a MS. on vellum,’’ he tells us, ** containing fixty-nine leaves, 
fily written on both fides, and the initial letters in many initances ela. 
borately ornamented. It belongs to the Marquis of Bath.—The covers are 
formed of thick wood coated with leather, and ftrengihened cach with five 
brazen boffes. In the infide of the left-hand cover is a private cafe, witha 
little door to it, faftened with aclafp, which contains a {crap of paper written 
as follows, *—-ro. 1691. Borrowed then of Dr. Guidot ye leger Booke of 
Bath, which L pro: nife to returne upon demand, Witneffe my hand, Tho, 
Gale.’ On the firit leaf is infcribed this title, ‘ Hunc librum Tho. Guidot 
M.D. Bathonientis D. Tho. Vice-comitt Weymouth moriens legavit A. D, 
1703- This book ts cited by Mr. Wm. Burton, in his nee on An. 
toninus’s Itinerary (262) by the name of Rader Codex Bathonia, then in 
the poffeilion of John Packer, alderman of Bath. [It appea to have been 
written at different times ; the olde? quriting ig it is of the Jo: artcenth 
century.’’* 


This then is the old Leger book of Bath abbey, carried off in the 
pillage of the abbey at the Reformation, together with objeéts much 
more fuited than this to gratify the rapacity of facrilege, Within the 
book, “* in a bold hand-writing of later date are thefe para 
graphs :. 

** Hie jacet Alexander de Alneto et Ernburva uxor ejus et Eulius de Alneto 
filius earum et Lucia de Mariflis filia eorum et Jordanas de Mariffis filiv 


ejufdem Lucie et Willelmus de Maris filius e jufdem Jordan. 
ng Ett iftud epitaphiu feulptu in dextra in ofio RUINOSI TEMPS! 
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quoxpaM Minerv® prpicari et adhuc in loco ditto fefe fiudiofis offerens. 
1582. 7°. Decemb. In Civit. Bathon,”+ 


The temple of Minerva is thus recorded to have continued, though 
in a ** ruinous” ftate, as late even as 1582; to have been then known, 
as ** the temple formerly dedicated to Minerva ;” to have had its portal 
ftill kept up into it; and to have had a long epitaph ftill infcribed 
upon the right fide of it. Yet is this continuance of the temple hif- 
torically credible? It certainly feems at firft, to be quite incredible 
in itfelf. But, with fuch atteftation to the fact, we are bound 
by all the laws of evideace to believe it, The atteftation is too 
well authenticated in its exiftence, is too formally yet tod inci- 
dentally given in its manner, is too explicit in its language, and too 
confequential in its import; to be borne down by ‘* that conftant 
hectic of a fool,” a hefitation of mind and a fcrupulofity of reafoning, 
putting forth all its weak ftrength in hypothetical arguments and in 
problematical objections. We are compelled to admit the fac& into 
our faith, and we muft then reconcile our furmifes with both. Yet 
how fhall we do this? The temple of Minerva, we are at laft con- 
vinced, became the church of Stalls ; the niches in that being denomi- 
nated Sfa/ls in this, and fo giving appellation to the church itfelf, 
This transformation is all unknown to Mr. Warne, ai unful- 
pected by the antiquaries cither paft or prefent of Bath. But it is the 
grand hinge, upon which the hiftory of Minerva’s temple turns from 
antient te modern times ; juft as the famous amphi-theatre at Rome 
moved upon its axis, in the forenoon feparated intot two parts and 
prefented two faces to the view, but in the evening united into one 
arain. Weare pofitively told, indeed, by Mr. Warner concerning 
Stalls church, that ‘* the remembrance of its exaét fite is loft and 
forgotten.”§ But Mr. Warner has told us fo, without thinking. In 
the oldeit map that we have of Bath, a map made in 1592, ten years 
only after the record abbve was written, ten only after we are fure the 
very temple remained with its very portal into it, the latter prefenting 
along epitaph to the eyes of ** the ftudious”’ that entered by this into 
that; no notice is taken of the temple as ‘* formerly dedicated to Mi- 
nerva,”’ yet ‘“* Stawles church” is noted at the northern end of 
“ Stawles Strete,” at the angle between that and ‘* Cheap Strete ;” 
having an open church-yard which extends from it to the “* King’s 
bathe” on the fouth fronting, with its large door way into this area, 
but pufhing itfelf back into Cheap-ftrect.| Stalls church, there- 
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fore, {tood on the very ground, at which the grand remains of Mi. 
nerva’s temple have been difcovered, the weftern half of the pump- 
room ; ranging from that ground in itfelf or its area, along the piazza, 
along the two houfes immediately north of this into the very line of 
Cheap-ftreet : and having one houfe, the Vicar’s afiuredly, lining 
with Cheap-ftreet itfelf.* Even Mr. Warner, upon another oc- 
cafion, acknowledges the fact in general; faying a—piace of worthip 
formally ftood—on the fpot, w hich is now occupied by the boujes im- 
mediately adjoining the pump-room piazza,” + or (as he fhould have 
faid, in order to ftate the fact correctly) occupied by the pump-room 
itfelf. This church was ** one,” as Mr. Warner lubjoins i in another 
place, *¢ of the mof? ancient religious edifices in the city of Bath ;’ 
and continued a reClory ull 1263, under the title of the church of 
*¢ Saint Mary de Stall,” when it was appropriated to the monks of 
Bath.¢ But in an inquifition taken under 1421, reciting by name 
the clergymen of feveral churches in Bath, we have one called 
*¢ Vicarius ecclefia Sancte Maria ce Stallis ;’ as, at what fcems to 
have been the laft act of patronage done by the Monks,: thefe granted 
the adowfon of the church in 1539, by ‘the appellation of * Saint 
Mary de Stalls.”"|| Nearly fo we have a ‘church in Rome, which was 
forinetty a temple to Minerva, like our own, and is now denominated, 
therefore ** Saint Mary in Adinerva ," or to come nearer to our own 
appellation, we have the church of ** Saint Stephen de Cacco,” fo 
named from two lions of black marble before it ;** and, to come ftill 
nearer, we have the church of Ara Celi there, borrowing its title 
from fomething within it, like our own, even from the altar erected 
in it (according to report) by Auguftus at our Saviour’s birth, and, 
therefore, denominated very properly by Auguftus Ara Primogeniti 
Dei.t . Thus went on the church of Stalls, as Mr. Warner fugeetts, 
till a leafe was granted by a vicar in 1584, only two years from the 
date of the infec ription above, concerning the ** temple formerly dedi- 
cated to Minerva,” only ava from the time in which we thus know the 
temple to have exifted though ** ruinous,” to have had a por tal ftill 
remaining into it, and to have exhibited to the ¢ curious” enterers 
through this, an epita ph upon the right fide of it. The chxrch was 
then in as ** ruinous” a ftate as the temple, becaule it was then begun to 
be alienated by the Vicar, t/en begun to be defecrated by the city, and 
then begun to be devote J to that annihilation under which it is now 
lying. “ he church of Stalls, with that of Widecombe appendant 
as a chapel, had been confolidated into one benefice with the churches 
of St. James, St. Michael, and the Abbev, in 15735 proteftantifm 
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tt Ibid. 124. 
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having robbed the churches which popery had endowed, and being, 
therefore, obliged to combine four {keletons into one body; but the 
patronage of ail in one was given by Elizabeth to the corporation. 
Thus armed with the power of doing felfilh mifchief by their Queen, 
and catching the luft of facrilege from her example, the corporation at 
avacancy in 1577 deferred to nominate for years, and left the church 
tobe as in 1582, we know the temple to have been ** ruinous’ from 
neglect, and ** ruinous” from injuries. They were all the time pro- 
bably recetving the principal profits of the churches, all the time 
certainly meditating their grand plan of villainy, upon th’s, and all 
the time looking out a proper inftrument for its execution. Under 
1584 they found one, in the perfon of a ** Sir William Meredith,” 
aman whole name deferves to be expofed for the deed, with a brand 
of infamy upon it through all ages. Selected evidently for the fcan- 
dalous purpofe, and acting faithfully to the fcandalous truft repofed in 
him, the very year of his prefentation he granted the corporation a 
leafe of all the endowment for fitty years, if he fhould fo long live ; 
under the rent of fixty-two pounds a year, and a refervation of the 
vicarage-houfe of Stall, for himfelf. The corporation inftantly flew 
upon the {poil, regarding only the authority granted, paufing not at 
the period fixed to it, and hoping undoubtedly to turn temporary 
polefion into perpetual property. They thus ereCed “afluredly “by 
force or by aid the two lines of houfes, that now crowd the Abbey 
church-yard on the north and fouth, and that prefs fo clofe upon the 
church in one part as to darken its windows, But the church-yard of 
Stalls fuffered more feverely fill, being (fays Mr. Warner) ** covered 
with houfes.”** And ‘* from this period,” as Mr. Warner fubjoins, 
“ Stalls church declined, fervice was difcontinued there, neglect per- 
mitted time gradually to crumb'e it into ruins, its remains were re- 
moved, and even the remembrance of its exact fite is loft and for- 
gotten.”+ That year was certainly the commencement, of thofe in- 
famous encroachments upon the church-yard and the church, But 
thefe did not proceed with fo rapid a pace, to the defolation of either. 
In 1592 we have feen the church-yard, not yet ufurped upon by 
houfes. Even fo late as 1724. in the plan which Dr. Stukeley con- 
ftructed of Bath, we have the church delineated {till at the concur- 
rent angle of ** Staul” and ** Cheap ftreets, (but very different from 
what the temples muft have been, and, therefore, rebuilt fince 1582, ) 
with an open ground about it, ftill extending along the former to the 
latter, and only hemmed-in at a diftance, by houfes in Cheap {treet 
asfar as the ereat paflage into the Abbey church-yard. Ihe church- 
yard of Stalls, therefore, extended up Stall-ftreet from the pump- 
foom on the fouth to Cheap-itreet on the north, and there turned up 
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to the great paffage in Cheap-ftreet on the eaft. At the weftern 
corner-houfe of this patlage, accordingly, were cart-loads of bones 
dug up ina recent rebuilding of it; the houfes being all founded upon 
graves originally, and now extended as enlarged into frefh graves 
again. ‘The very area of Stalls church thus continued as late as 1724, 
exiftent but contracted, having immediately to the fouth of it, be- 
tween it and the King’s bath, a lane leading intothe Abbey church. 
yard, which had on its fouth fide a view over the wall into the bath 
itfelf, This lane is now occupied by the fouthern fide of the pump- 
room, as the fie of the church is equally occupied by the northern 
and weftern, ‘In the fummer of 1790,” as Mr. Warner tells us 
himéelf, ** @ little to the north of the King’s bath,” was made * an 
excavation about the level of the prefent baths ;”” when ‘* remains of 
columns, pieces of cornices, and fragments of fiiezes, dying together 
in a confuled {tate, were found at the fame time.’* ‘Thele, as we have 
repeatedly feen before, were difcovered ‘* in digging the foundation 
for building a new pump-room below the houfes that were pulled down 
on the eat fide of Stall-fireet.”+ ‘Vhofe were poor mean houtes, all 
built upon the very fite of the church itfelf, and one of them merely 
a cobler’s ftall, with a narrow entry between two of them. One of 
them had a cellar funk under it, in 1753, and the {tone infcribed with 
the ** infolence” of the Chriftians was found in finking. The 
diggers thus appear from the Roman difcoveries, to have broken i into 
the body of the temple. But they alfo appear from other difcoveries 
made in the fame moments, to have broken equally into the body of 
the church. ‘They mutt have funk through the floor of the church 
to reach the floor of the temple. ‘They thus difcovered a ftone, 
‘which now lies inthe upper room of the repofitory with the other 
ftones, and which exhibits that fure fignature of a Chriftian church, 
Orare pro Anis.’ The ftone muft have been fepuichral, and re- 
queited the intercedion of the living for the dead with the common 
father of both. ‘The Roman ‘* remains were found” in 1799, 
hear from one who has proved a very ufeful ** guide’’ to us in many 
parts of this antiquarian tour before, and who Jends us his friendly 
aid to the lalt, ‘* twelve feet or more below. the prefent furface ; and 
about the fame depth, the workmen met with an anitient paved WAY ”” the 
viey pavement of the Roman itreet. *¢ ‘Phere were,” adds our Guide, 
** feveral buman frulls tound in digging,” as once repofited in the 
graves ot the chureh of Stails; *¢ but thefe laid [lay} wot mare thaw 
jeven or eight feet below the pvefent furface.”t¢ So much -had the foil 
of Bath grown up about the temple of Minerva, as to rife above the 
floor of it, to bury tts altars in a jubterraneous bed of earth, to havea 
new church with a new floor upon tt, to fiad room for graves undet 
the new floor, and yet not come within three or four feet of the old. 
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Nay, the afcititious foil was even deeper than this, and the graves 
were ftill farther abovethe Roman flooring ; as ** to guard people from 
being mifled about them,” fubjoins our Guide concerning the {culls, 
“ it 1s to be obferved, that they were dug up from the remains of an old 
church-yard ** near ten feet above the place of the Roman remains.’’* 
From the polition of the graves above the remains, we are as {ure that 
the weie found in the church, as that thefe were difcovered in the 
temple. [he body of earth intervening between the temple and the 
church, is the mif-named church-yard of him, who knew not of 
eicher with futhcient clearneis, Yet even vulgar antiqua ianifm is 
repeatedly {tating in converfation at Bath, that the workmen on this 
occafion dug into the old church of Stalls. This church accordingly, 
which is delineated in the plan of 1724, is again delineated in the 
plan of 1592, but is fo flrongly differenced in afpect by thefe twe re- 
prefentations 5 as to prove the ene church very different from the 
other in reality, the church of 1692 to be, as the record of 1582 calls 
it, “*the rumous temple formerly deticated to Minerva;” and the 
other to be a new church, erected in a new form upon the foun- 
dations of the old. Nor did the new ceafe to exift, till fome time 
after the plan of 1724; when a new plan had been drawn of the 
city, that has no church at the fite, even fhows us houfis erected all 
over the fite, and {fo forms the firft evidence we have of the church 
having been demolithed, and of the temple having been buried, by 
that barbarifm of tafte and that brutality of thought, which iad no 
other hope in the impiety of facrileve, than that the very fite would 
be foon obliterated from the minds of the people, would 'e in time 
effaced from the memory of records, and be even erated for ever from 
the memory of GOD himéelf. 

We thus finifh our review of Mr. Warner’s Hiftory of Bath. We 
have not taken any unfair advantages againit it, though we have been 
compelicd to cenfure it at times. We were prejudiced againit its 
author, we own, from the portrait of his perfon prefixe! to it, and 
from the peruial of his fentiments occafionally in it. “ihe portrait ex- 
hibited to our eyes a rector of a church in Bath, with his nair dreffed 
4 la Brutus; and to loobine more likea ruffan of republicanifn new 
imported from France, than a fober divine of the Church of Eng- 


land. Nor have his featimests belied nis alpe& at times. Yet we , 


kept down our prejudices as much as ever we could, waved all animad- 
verfion upon his principles or his portrait, and adhered clofely to our 
examination of his hiftory. In purfuing this indeed, we could have 
collected a multiplicity of detached miitakes, and have fluttered from 
extract to excraét with an air of magifterial infiit over him. But we 
difdained the {pirit, and fo declined the conduct. We refpedted Mr, 
Warner, we refpected ourfelves, too much to aét in that manner. We 
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chofe to dwell upon one period of his hiftory, even the Roman, be. 
caufe it was the firft that occurred, becaufe it made a regular whole of 
itfelf, and becaufe we were beft acquainted with it. From this conduct 
we fupprefled our cenfures by our illuftrations, or we fheathed the 
edge of them in the mafs of matter fuperadded by us. From this too 
we did what we principally wifhed to do, rectified the common notions 
concerning our Roman ftations, our Roman cities, and our Roman 
colonies. We could thus fhow a refpect for \4r. Warner, that is due 
to his other publications, that is due pecul:arly to this ; confult his 
intereft even while we were fupplying his deficienccs, and compli- 
ment his feelings even while we were correcting his miftakes. And 
‘in this long laborious mode of reviewing, too laborious to be frequently 
practifed by Reviewers, too long to be frequently inferted in Reviews, 
we truft we have at once fhown a proper refpect to our author, done 
fri juftice to the public, yet thrown a new light upon the com- 
mencing hiftory of Bath. 
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A Poetical Intredudiien to the Study of Botany. By Frances Arabella 
Rowden. 8vo. Pp. 256. 10s. 6d. Large Paper. One Gui- 
nea, White, 1801. 


HE idea of this little work,’’ fays the Author in his Adverrife. 
4A sment, was firlt fuggeited by a friend, who requefted the author 
to compole a few elementary Iellons on Botany, adapted to Abbe 
Gaultier’s plan of inftru@ion. She intended at firft to leleét a few 
paffages from Dr. Darwin’s elegant Poem of the Botanic Garden, and 
arrange them according to the fyftem of Linnzxus; but finding many of the 
Claffes not treated oa in that work, and the language irequently too 
luxuriant for the fimplicity of female education, fhe attempted the fol- 
lowing deferiptions, in which fhe endeavoured to imitate the claffical dif- 
tribution and verfification of this elegant writer. hele were added with 
the hope of imprefling more ftrongly on the mind the characters and pros 
perties of a few well known and curious plants of each clefs, and in the fe- 
le&tion of thefe, fuch have been preferred from which fome moral leifon 
rutght be derived, that the improvement of the heart might keep pace with 
the information of the mind.” 


Such a defign is certainly laudable, and, confidering the difficulty 
of the fubject, arifing, principally, from the unavoidabie necefficy of 
a perpetual recurrence of fimilar ideas, and fimilar expreffions, it is 
executed with great ability. We could have wifhed, indeed, that 
our author had not taken Dr. Darwin for her model, who, amidfta 
croud of poeticai beauties, exhibits fo many meretricious embellifh- 
ments, as tend to dazzle the eye and to bewilder the underftanding ; 
but fhe had certainly a right to choofe for herfelf, and fhe has dif- 
played her judgment in avoiding, as much as poffible, the defects of 
her mafter. We fhall {elect foinc of her defcriptions as fpecimens of 
the ftyle and manner of her compefition. 
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CLASS IV. 
CUSCUTA.—DODDER.* 
Letrandria, Dig ys 
“ HUMBLE and modeft, Art’s well tutor'd child, 


Cufeuta wandet s o'er the diftant wild. 

Four haplefs boys, rear’d in corruption ’s feat, 
Drink from her breaft the poilon of deceit ; 
Two be auleous girls {mile {weetly to enfnare, 
Rol! their fine eyes, and move with graceful air. 

“ To an fhe meets fhe pleads w ith filver tongue, 
And melts foft pity by her bleeding long ; 
Vhrows her thin veil o’er Charity’s bright eyes, 

And makes the heay’nly maid her golden prize ; 
Twines her envom’d thread around her he: rt, 
And gains her confidence by {miling art ; 
Draws life and nurture from her gen’rous s wea 
Then (tabs the bolom where fhe fount i her reil. , 
Ah! in thy treach’rous courle, thy deep- laid pla ily 

J view the image of ungrateful man. 


t, 


CLASS V. 
SOL ANUM.—NIGHTSHADE.T 
Peutandria, Monogynia. 
«© My Soul's firft hope! thy Mother’s fweeteil joy ! 
Cried {miling Laura, as fhe kifs’d her boy, 


€ Oh, 
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** Four ftamens, two piftils. There are two {pecies of this genus, one 
of hick is a native of Britain. ‘This is a very fiogulay plant, almoft 
defitute of leaves, paralitical, and creeping* it decays at the root, and 
faftens itfelf upon hops, flax, nettles, and beans, from whence it draws lis 
nourifkment, and in gratitude {trangles 1s benefattor. Its ftalk is flender 
asa thread, and the flowers come out in feflill knots. The calyx iS divided 
half way into four or five plants, 3 and the corolla, which is white and 
manopetalous, is divided into as many fegments: the feed-veflel is a 
bilocular ¢ apfule.’ 

t Five ftamens, one Lar There are fixty-Gx fpecies of this genus, moft 
of them natives of the Eaft and Welt Indies. ba Dilcamaray which 
Ms have felected as a y me men, is anutive of Britain and Africa: it grows 
nhedg BOS well fup ppl: ted with water ao i flowers, about the end of June. It 
y to Gx or more feet in height - tue flowers 


isa flen der climbing plant, rifing 
mg i in loofe cluftor ‘+, of a purple co oury livide 1 into five :poinred feaments 
¢ five filaments are 


the calyx is purple, with an equally number of divifions : 

fhort, black, and ioferted into the tube of the corolla 4s e anthers are yele 
low, and united in a point: the berry, when ripe, is red, and contains many 
fat yellowith feeds. On chewing the roots we find fi t a bitter, then a fweet 
talte ; hence the name. "The berries are {aid to be poilonousy and eafily mifs 
taken | by children for currants. wl 
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6 Oh, wander not where dark Solana fhow’rs, 

Her baneful dews, and twines her purple flow’rs, 

Left round thy neck fhe throw her f{naring arms, 

Sap thy life’s blood, and riot on thy charms. 

Her fhining berry, as the ruby brighr, 

Might pleafe thy tafte, and tempt thy eager fight « 

Truft not this fpecious veil ; beneath its guife, 

In honied ftreams a fatal poifon lies, 

That hink’d in guilty bands with gloomy pride, 

Five youths prepare to tempt thy infant tribe.’ 
‘© So Vice allures with Virtue’s pleafing fong, 

And charms her viétins with a firen’s tongue ;* 

In melting ftrains her artful numbers roll, 

And move the tender p:ffions of the foul ; 

Chafe trembling reafon from her native throne, 

And make the bluthing captive all her own.” 
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CLASS IX. 
CASSIA.T 
Enneandria, Monogynia. 


“€Tn the drear convent’s folitary gloom 
Where fuperftition rears a living tomb, 
And beauty, doom’d in early hfe to part 
From each lov'd feene, which pieas’d her youthful heart, 
Mourns the fad path, by crue! zealots trod, 
And bows, reluétanr, to the fhrine ot God, 
While the deep organ founds the hallow’d {lrain 
With folemn ftcp proceed the pious train 
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“© Under this clafs rank a natural order, entitled Lurida, the plants of 
which are moftly poitonous. They are chara¢terifed by a permanent calyx, 
divided like the corolla, which is monopetalous, into five fegments, five 
ftamens, one piftil, a bilocular feed.veflel, and either a capfule or berry in- 
clofed within the fower. Some are ofed medicinally, and others, by foil and 
cultivation, have been rendered eatable. 

* Sirens, three fea nymphs, who charmed fo much by their melodious 
voice, that all forgot their employments to liften to them, and at laft died 
for want. 

+ Caffa,—Nine famens one piftil. It is chara€terized by a flower with 
five roundifh concave petals ; it has nine deciining Ramens, three of the lower 
are Jong, and three of the upper fhorter; the fuminits of the three lower are 
Jarge, arched, beaked and feparated at their points. In the centre is a long 
taper germen, which becomes a long pod divided by tranfverfe petitions, one 
or two roundifh feeds faftened to the margin of the upper valve, Caffa 
Lignea is the bark of a tree of this genus, much lke the cinnamon, growing 
promifcuoufly with it in the [and ot Ceylon. Some Naturalifts think it more 
properly the cinnamon of Sumatra,’ Java, and Malabar ; it poffeffes a fweet, 
wignant, and agreeable fmell, and is ufed among odoriferous drugs for the 
neenfe int Catholic churches,” , 1 
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In polith’d cenfers, wrought with wond’rous care, 
Nine cherub boys the holy incenfe bear. 

In clouds of finoke the fragrant odours rife, 

Fraught with the Sinner’s pray’r, and Captive’s fighs. 
So the learned Magi, warn’d of God’s decree 

Before the infant Chritt to bow the Knee, 

Chofe the rich Cuiiia’s fragrant flow’r to bring 

A gratetul off ring to their tuture King. 

Lord! may that ftar which journey’d o’er their head, 
And mark’d the fpot he made his humble bed, 

On us arife, with bright effulgence blaze, 

And clear thofe mifts mifguided faith may raife ; 
Proclaim to diftant worlds a Saviour giv’n, 

And point the path which leads the way to heav’n.”* 


359 





CLASS XIV. 
EUPHRASIA=EYEBRIGHT.* 
Didynamia, Angiafpermia. ¢ 
«© When laughing Summer decks the verdant mead, 
See two fond brothers bright Euphrafia lead ; 
Hler azure robes float in the {cented air, 
And two young pages plait her flaxen hair, 
Ah! what avails the beauty of her face, 
Her eye's bright luitre, or he playful grace ? 
Lo, the relentlefs mower’s cruel hand 
Spoils the rich treafures of gay Flora’s land ; 
Beneath the ftroke the fair Euphrafia finks, 
And her life’s blood the earth’s pareh’d bofom drinks. 
*€ So Scotia’s Mary, in youth’s fmiling hour,t 
Fele the ftern vengeance of a rival’s pow’r ; 
In artlefs confidence the left her home, 
And where the fought a haven found a tomb. 
Yet ’midit the bitter forrows of her fate, 
On her fine brow meek refignation fat 
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* «< Fuprafa.—Two long, two tort ftamens. This genus 1s dittinguithed 
by a cylindrical calyx confiting of four parts, the anthers {pinous at the bate 
of one of the lobes, and the capfules of an oblong ovate form and bilocular. 
Euphrafia Offcinalis, felecied for an example, was once celebrated in dior. 
ders of the eyes; it is an elegant little plant, growing in dry paftures and 
heaths, the corolla is blue, and the Jeaves ovate and fharply indented about 
the edges, It will nor grow bac when furrounded by others taller than 
itfelf.”” . ’ 

+ ** Mary, queen of Scots, famous for her beauty, her accomplithments, 
learning, and misfortunes, During the rebellion of her fubjects 1 Scotland, 
fhe fled to Elizabeth for protection, who took advantage ot the confidence the 
placed in her, and, after an imprifonment of eighteen years, had her broughe 
totrial and beheaded, under pretence of her being concerned in a confpiracy 
#gainit her life.’ 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Hope to her view difplay’d a heav’nly crowr 
And in the fallen Queen the angel fhone ; 
To the keen axe the bow’d her lovely head, 
And Scotland’s pride a guiltlefs victim bled.’ 


CLASS XV. 
CHEIRANTHUS.——STOCK JULY FLOWER.* 
Tetradynamia Siliquefa. 


** Where now, St. Lewis, is thy royal veft 
Where the gay cro/s that grac’d thy Noble’s breaft ? 
Each order, enfign, monument, and buft, 

The foot of Difcord trampled in the duft. 

Then dreadful Anarchy her {word unfheath’d, 
And through the air her noxious poifon breath’d : 
On the vait wreck of ruin’d France fhe ftood, 
And dy’d her garments in her Monarch’s blood. 
Martyr'd Religion, with uplifted hand, 

Invok'd forgivenefs on her guilty land ; 

With holy lips the kifs’d th’ extended knife 
And with a fmile refign’d her fporlefs life. 
Diftraéted Virtue beat her tortur’d breaft, 

Wept o’er her race, and funk to endlefs ret ; 
And genius, as the wing’d from thence her flight, 
Threw o’er the land the fable fhade of night. 

At the fad fcene bright Cheirantha rofe, 

And tun’d her lyre to chaunt her cruel woes ; 

In robes of golden Majelty adorn’d 

She fhone the emblem of the Saint the mourn’d. 
Four loyal youths, in Mis’ry’s moving ftrain, 
Sing ot the injur’d King and Nobles flain. 

Two feraph boys, bedew’d with tears, relate 
The faded glories of their fatlen ftate. 

When heav’n, to fave the virtuous from the ftorm, 
Sent gentle Pity in Britannia’s form : 

Her waving plumage and her burnifh’d fhield 

To fuffering France the Angle-maid reveai’d. 





-_ * 


* “ Cheiranthus. Four long, two fhort ftamens. Belonging to the natu. 
ra} order Siliquofa. The calyx confitts of four leaves, and is gibbous at the 
befe; the corolla is compofed of four petals refembling the figure of the 
Crofs of St. Lewis, whence thefe corollas are called crucitorm, or crofs-fhaped 
flowers : two of the ftamens are confiderably fhorter than the other four, oc- 
cafioned by each being placed on the outfide of a little gland, which obliges 
them to bend, and confequently takes from their length. | The feed-veffel is 
a filique, or pod, compofed of two valves, each covering a fimall cell, and 
the cells are feparated by a thin partition. When the feed is ripe the valves 
open from the bottom upwards, and remain fat to the fligma at top; the 
feeds are faftened alternately by a fhort pedicle to each edge of the partition. 
Wall-flower and ftock Gilly-flower belong to this genus. 
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She call’d the exil’d wand’rers to her land, 
Aad heal’d their forrows with celeftial hand : 


‘Threw o’er their trembling limbs her crimfon velt, 
* Aad footh’d their matchlefs agonies to reit,’* 





CLASS XVIII. 
MONSONIA.T+ 
Pslyadelphia Dodecandria. 
«Huth, ye rude ftorms, blow mild, ye weftern gales, 
On the wide fea triumphant beauty fails. 
Whence gloomy Atric {preads her fable wings 
A glitt’ring gem exploring Maffon brings, 
From fiver frange tribes a crowd of tawny fwain 
Sing round the maid their rude votetor’d ftrains: 
Twelve mode Firgins near her toilette ftand, 
And deck her form with 'Tafte’s fantattic hand, 
‘ Accept,’ he cried, £ this prize. accomplifh’d maid, 
As at voung Anna’s feet the flow’r he !aid 
‘Sveet emblem of thyfelt, Oh! let it bloom, 
Nor find in Britain's foil an early tomb.’ 
With timid hard the proffer’d boon the took ; 
And on its beauty caft a tender iook, 
§ Adapted child,’ the faid, * here take thy reft ? 
And vlac’d ut gently on her nowy vreatt. 
Her mode't oluth fell on the op’ning flow’r ; 
It oow’d its head, and own’d a rival’s pow’r, 
Receiv'd Monfonia’s name with flatt’ring pride, 
And bloom’d unenvyious by bright beauty’s fide.” 


” 





CLASS XIX, 
CARDUUS.—=THISTLE, &c.* 
Syngenefia Poly gamia, SE Ggualis. 
«¢ From the deep gloom of Superftition’s night 


The Scottith race beheld a gleam of light 
When 





* «« Tuke the too punifh’d fufPrer to your breaft, 
And foothe its matchlefs agonies to rett. Dr. Butt’s Foems. 
“From the Epilogue to the Good Mother, performed by the young ladies 
at Mrs. St. Quentin’s School at Readiag, at the reprefentation of which feve. 
tal of the French emigrants were*prefent. The elegant lines of which they 
were the fubject are a beautiful appeal to the heart, replete with poctic images 
and fine allutions, ee 
+ Monfonia.—Filaments in many bodies. The calyx’ confit of five leaves, 
and corolla of five petals ; the ftumens‘are united in five bodies, the ftigma is 
quingrefid, and the capfule contains five cells, The plants of this genus are 
all natives of the Caps, and have beer’ named in honour of Lady’ Anne Mon- 
fon. The {pecies felected for an example, Monfonia Speciofa, was introduced 
into this country in 1774, by Mr. Maffon.” ~ ee 3° ; 
t  Cardnus.—Anthers united, one piftil. 'This genus is characterized by 


@# ovate, imbsicate calyx, with prickly ‘feales, a number of final — 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


When infant Genus, fmiling as the rofe, 

Bound her bright laurel round Achaius’ brows, 
*Oh! bourft,’ the cried, ‘ the fetters of the mind, 
And wake the flumb’ring reafon of mankind ; 
Nurfe this young dawn of Science into day, 

And fix on Learning’s throne thy potent fway,” 
Before his rifing fame, with polith’d grace, 

Bow’d the great King, and father of his race. 

The gallic Prince Achaius thus addrett, 

Warm from the feelings of his gen’rous breaft : 

* Let the foft bond of Peace our ftates combine, 
And Friendthip’s wreath around our Sceptres twine. 
For know my daring fpirit rouz’d to war, 

O’er thy vait plains fhall drive the blood-ftain’d car, 
No infult unprovok’d 1’ll bear,’ he faid, 

And pluck’d the thittle from its recky bed, 

Flung the green ribbon o’er his royal vett, 

And bound the enfign to his dauntiefs breatt. 

Five noble chiefs, the bulwark of their land, 
Receiv’d this order from their Monar. h’s hand.* 
From dreary Scotia’s wild uncultur’d fho-e 

To Charlemagne’s court tis pledge of taith they bore, 
And Gallia’s King confefs'd his pride to own 

A friend and hero on the Scotrifh throne.” 


CLASS XIX. 
VIOLAs—VIOLET.F 
Syngenefa Monogamia. 


* From the world’s gaze, with meek retiring grace, 
The fragrant Viola averts her face. 
Five tender brothers in retireweut’s fhade 
With foud afleCtion guard the tender maid. 





ee ene eet pets 


each furnifhed with five flamens, of which the anthers are united, anc a 
pitil, Thefe florets are placed on one commen hairy receptacle. .. There are 
twenty-fix fpecies, ten of which are nadves of Great Britain, growing wild 
in hedges and dry grounds.” pc alelay 
* «© The Order of the Thiitle was initituted in the ninth century, by 
Achaius, King of Scotland, when he made the famous offeniive and defenfive 
league with Charlemagne, King of France.” | 
+ “ Viola,—Five ftamens untted, one piitil, The flowers of this genus are 
fimple; the calyx.is divided into fiyepacts, and the corolla coniilts of five 
petals, which are: irregulas, and terminate in.a horn containing the nectary ; 
and the capfule three.valved, with one cell placed above the valve. V wola 
Ordoraia,. or {weet Violet, felected for example, foents the bank hedges, and 
borders of the woods, with tts fragrant purple flowers ; it has no fiaik, ex+ 
cept the {cape which fupports the flower, and the runners by which they are 
cultivated; the leaves are beart-fhaped, and the corollas fometimes white 
The gardens are adorned with a large double variety.’ Fe 
’ 
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Ah ye, who love with ftudious eye to trace 
‘Thole {imple charms that boaft no borrow’d grace, 
Seek not this flow’r, and its fraternal tribe, 
Amid the garden’s gay luxuriant pride: 
Explore the woods, the meadows, and the wild, 
Yor {weet Simplicity’s untainted child, 
Let Nature be your guide, truft not to Art, 
‘To deck the form, fhe mars the better part. 
From thofe rich flow’rs that Tafte and Fancy prize 
No embryo feeds, no future race arile : ) 
Thele ’mid your {miles, your bounty, and your toil, 
Mourns focial pleafures and a parent foil, 

‘* So the poor exile, in a foreign clime, 
Pines his lone hours, and counts the ling’ring time 
Torn from each charm of life, and doom’d to roam 
From Friendfhip’s bleffings and his native home; 
‘That home, perhaps, where fome endearing fair, 
Some {miling babes, might foothe their father’s care. 
Ah! for their voice to meet his lift’ning ear, " 
For their kind hand to wipe the ftarting tear, 
‘Yo chafe the thought more diftant {lill he roves, 
But finds no clime can change the heart that loves, 
Yor him tn vain the groves and meadows bloom, 
And the gay fun but lights him to histomh 
Scorn’d by anumber, pitied by a few, 
He fhrinks indignant from the publhe view : 
Alfail’d by poverty, a prey to grief, 
Too fad to hope, too poor to afk relief: 
On fome lone {pot he refts his weary head, 
The air bis canopy, the earth his bed. 
No gentle friends to eafe the pangs of death, 
Hear his laft pray’r, and catch his parting brea 
Yet o’er his alter’d mind peace mildly gleams, 
And his laft hours refle& its foftn’d beams. 
With {mile ferene he meets his haft’ning fate, 
Trufts in his God, and fecks a better ftate.” 


th. 


CLASS XX. 
PASSIFLORA.“=PASSION PLOWER.* 
Gynandria, Pentandria. 
“; BY faith fublimed fweet Paliiiora fcers 
Her dreary journcy through this vale of tears ; 


The 
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* «© Paffiflora,—Five tamens on the piftils, three piftils. Tke plants of this 
hed by a five-leavedcalyx, a corolia of five petals, a radiate 


genus are difiingutl < yet . 
crown for anectary, and a flethy berry. ‘Vhere are near thirty different {pecies, 


all of them natives of New Spain, the Brazils, or We ft India ifles ; but only 
Lin this couotry, viz. 


one is fuficiently hardy to flourith in the open groun 
Pafifora Caralea, ot Bluc-Pailion flower with long flender fhrubby ftalks, 


| , : 4 heioht of chirty or forty Sect; 
and which may be trained againft a houfe to the hetght of thirty or forty eer 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The hopes of heav’n alone her thoughts employ, 
Chrift is het glory, and the crofs her joy. 
To her fair breatt frve lovely infants cling, 
And draw their nurture from religion's fpring, 
So the Almighty in the defert ted 
The fage Elifha with his hallow’d bread. 
Three pious virgins form her holy train, 
Join in her pray’rs, and weep the Lanib that’s flain. 
With folemn flep they tread the cloifter’s gloom, 
Seek its deep fhade, and commune with the tomb. 
Tn hollow tones each fepulchre replies, 
« We fleep in peace fecure with God to rife.’ 
Hark! from thofe walls what facred anthems found, 
With hymns of praife the vaulted roofs refound, 
He died, he died, the Saviour of mankind, 
To fave our fouls his fpotlefs life refign’d. 
Aftonith’d Nature trembled at the fight, 
And veil’d the guilty land in fhades of night. 
In lofty mountains roll’d the mighty flood, 
Earth op’d her jaws and drank his precious blood. 
Redemption’s ours, re-echoed through her caves ; 
The dead were rous’d and barit their filent graves. 
Death vanquifh’d, fled and fought his fell abode ; 
Sin bluth’d with fhame, and hid her face from God. 
While mercy, rifing from the throne of grace, 
Pronounc’d free pardon to a finful race. 

«© Oh! may that crofs on which my Saviour died 
Subdue my paflions and my guilty pride. 
Lord, on my fins, oh ! let torgivenefs beam, 
Receive the foul thy mercy did redeem.” 





its fhoots grow to fifteen or fixteen feet long; the leaves are palmate, and 
compofed of five {mooth, entire, obtufe lobes, the flower comes out at the 
fame joint with the leaf, on a peduncle near three inches long; within the 
corolla is the ne€tarium, compofed of a multitude of thread-like fibres, of a 
blue and purple colour, difpofed in circular rays round the central column, 
which is crowned with a roundith germen, from the bafe of which five awl- 
fhaped ftameris fpread out horizontally, terminated by yellow bending anthers ; 
trom the fide of the germ arife thiee flender purplith ftyles, ending in obtufe 
figmas. The-germ becomes a large, oval, yellowifh fruit, inclofing a 
fweetith but difagreeable pulp, in which the oblong feeds are contained. ‘The 
flowers open about eleven or twelve o'clock, and only continue expanded ove 
day 5 but there is a conftant and numerous fucceflion from July till OStober. 
This plant is held ina great veneration in fome Catholic countries, where the 
religious make the leaves, tendrils, and different parts of the flower reprefent 
the inftruments of our bleffed Saviour’s piffion. This genus has been refeered 
by fome botanifts to the clafs Pentrandia Trigynia.” 


CLASS 
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CLASS XXI. 


QUERCUS.—OAK.* 
Monoecia Polyandria. 


«© FROM thofe tall woods that tow’ring touch the tky, 
Where England’s fatety and her riches lie : 
The venerable Quercus view'd afar 
The dreadful ravages of diftant war. 

‘Time on his limbs her hoary veft had fpread, 

And age had filver’d o’er his facred head, 

No mare his youthful foxs in frolic play, 

With their gay /jifers pafs the happy day : 

For Glory’s field the noble fwains prepar’d, 

Felt for their country, and its dangers fhar’d. 

To their drear homes the penfive maids retir’d, 

And mourn’d the ardour that their fouls admir’d. 

Dittrefs’d Britannia, weeping at his fide, 

With frantic agony the havoc ey’d, 

Round his ag’d neck her fnowy arm fhe threw, 

And fighs fucceeded to each breath fhe drew ; 

To her warm lips his furrow’d check the preft, 

And fpoke the throbbing anguifh of hep broaft : 

Oh! my dear father, by thy foreft’s fpace, 

By all the honours of thy glorious race, 

Ifin thy love Britannia claims a fhare, 

Oh, in this awful moment hear her pray’r! 

Behold Bellona mounts her blood-ftain’d car, 

And flames the burning torch of cruel war, 

Humbled by guilt, we own, the {courge is juft ; 

Yet in God’s mercy, and 7 thee, we traf : 

In that great God who, when Rebellion tore 

And delug’d England in her fov’reign’s gore, 

Vouchfaf'd with peace to blefs the bleeding land, 

And heal’d her wounds with Pity’s gentle hand. 
In 





— 


* «6 Quercus.—Stamens and piftils in feparate flowers, but on the fame 
plant, The ftaminiferous flowers of this genus hung on a loofe ament or cat- 
kin; the calyx is moitly divided in five parts, and the ftamens are from five te 
tenin number. The pittilliterous ones are feated in a bud, the calyx is one. 
leafed and entire, the ftyles are from two to five. The fruit, er acorn, is an 
ovel nut covered with a tough fhell, and immerfed at bottom into the calyx ag 
cup; neither of thefe flowers have any corolla, ‘There is one fpecies growing 
in great abundance in this country in woods, foreits, and hedge rows, viz. 
Quercus Robur, or common Englith oak, felected for. an example, is from 
fixty to feventy or an hundred feet high, and is remarkable for its lownefs of 
growth, bulk, and longevity. The leaves are oblong, broadeft towards the 
top, and the edges acutely finuated. There is a variety, of which the leaves 
are finely ftriped with white. hs ee 

“ The Quercus Suber, or Cork Tree, is of this genus, the bark of which 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


In the, when the poor martyr’d Charles’ fon* 
Was driv’n an exile from his father’s throne ; 
When a fad wand’rer through is native land, 
Purfa’d by numbers of th’ Ufurper’s band, 

Thou o'er the Prince thy fhelt’ring foliage threw, 
And fcreen’d the viim from his murd’rer’s view, 
In thee, who made preceding ages know 

The walls of England brav’d each hoftile foe, 
Oh! let our navy fill triumphant reign, 

And rule the mighty monarch of the main ; 

From Heav’n and thee alone fuccefs can {pring, 
Then fave thy country as thou fav'’dfi thy King.” 








furnifhes that ufeful material cork, This tree grows in great plenty in Spain 
and Portugal. 

«© Quercus Coccifera—Scarlet, or Kermes Oak, produces thofe {mall 
glandular excrefcences called’ Kermes, or Scarlet Grain, ufed by the dyes, 
Thefe glands are the effects of certain infe&ts depofiting their eggs betwixt the 
bark of the branches and leaves, caufing an extravafation of the fap, and 
forming that excccflence or fubftance, which being dried is the Kermes, or 
Scarlet Paftel, There are a variety of other fpecies found in North America 
and the different parts of Europe. 

‘© The Oak is cf the greateit importance to Great Britain ; for, befides the 
purpofe to which the timber is applied in navigation and architecture, the bark 
is ufed in tanning of leather, and by the Highlanders to dye their yarn of a 
brown, or mixed with copneras, of a black colour; the faw-duft is prin. 
cipally ufed in dying fufkian; the acorns are an excellent food to fatten 
{fwine, and the leaves make hot-beds.” 

* «© Charles IL. after his defeat at Worcelter by Cromwell, efcaped 
with imminent danger from falling into the hands of the ufurper. ‘To 
conceal himfelf he was obliged to climb a fpreading Oak, among the thick 
branches of which he pafled a whole day, and faw the foldiers of the enemy 
pafs underneath in purfuit of him.” 


Thefe excerpts can fearcely fail to.imprefs our readers with a very 
favourable opinion of the poetical talents, and, which is of much 
greater confequence, of the religious and méra! principles, of the 
author. ‘They are, indeed, highly honourable to her tafte, under- 
ftanding, and feelings. We might have noticed fome metrical inac- 
Curacics, proceeding from the unwarranted pronunciation of particue 
lar words, in order to render them conformable to the meafure of the 
verfe, but thefe are few, and amidft fo many beauties we could not 
bring our mind to dwell upon fuch trivial defe&ts. We muft, how- 
ever, fay a few words, on the compliment to Mr. Wilberforce, in- 
troduced irito the defcription of the Sugar-cane, for his oppofition to 
tae Slave Trade. That Gentleman, no doubt, is entitled to praift 
for acting in perfe&t contiftency with his principles; but it does not 
follow that all who differ from him in opinion fhould be expofed to 


~eenfure. The fact ts, that men ef as high honour, as fervent piety, 
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Johnfton’s Effay on the Way to reflore Peace, &c. 367 


and as exemplary lives as that gentleman, object moft ftrongly to the 
abolition of the Slave ‘Trade, and that, too, on grounds of humanity, 

which,is the very plea moft ftrenuoufly urged by the fupporters of that 

meafure. » We fuggett, therefore, for the cool confideration of the’ 
author, that tocall upon the ** God of Juftice”’ to “* ftrike with gather’d: 
wrath a guilty land’’—merely becaufe rulers have not abolifhed the 
Slave-Tradey is, to fay the leaft of it, uncharitable ; and, to fpeak the 
truth of it, borders clofe¢ly on impiety. We obicét alfo, but on very, 
different grounds, to the compliment paid to another public cha- 
racter, of avery different caft, ineps 58. In the firft place. praife of 
fuch characters, even when deferved; is unbecoming. a moral writer; 

and, inthe next place, it is not in-this inftance,’ well-applied. °To 
fuch objects of commendation the moral to the Nighthade, which we: 
have extracted, abave, points with peculiar force. ; 
There is a refpectable lift of Subferibers prefixed to the work ;’ 
preceded by an clegant tribute of gratitude to the Duchefs of Devons 
thire to whom it is dedicated. “he book is admirably printed by 
Benfley. 








-—_ - A. 


a fe ' 
Au Effay on the Var to reftcre and perpetuate Peace, good Order,.and 
Profperity ta the Nations. By Bryce Johnfton, D. D. Minifter 
at Holywood. 8vo. Pe. 334. Ogle, London; Ogle and Aike. 

. man, Edinburgh; and Ogle, Glafgow. 1801. 


me he femblance of peace between Great Britain and France. has 
been fooner reftored than Dr. Johniton probably “ when 
compofing this Eflay ; and if he could inftil into the Firft Conful 
and his myrmidons, the principles which he deems neceflary to make 
peace permanent, he would render a much greater fervice to his coun- 
try, than Lord Hawkefbury rendered, when, with Citizen Otto, he 
fubfcribed the preliminaries. In his opinion, no confidence can be 
had in the faith either of nations.or.of men, who are not under the 
influence of fome fixed principles of religion ; and it is not prope 
that he will confider the concordate between the Pope and the Con- 
ful as fufficient to fix the ptinciples of that man, who in his native 
country was a Catholic;.in France, profeffed himfelf an Atherfi; in 
Htaly was again the dutiful fon of bis Helinefs; in Eeypt, celebrated 
the feftival of Mahomet; and has now, after conitituting himfelf the 
lead of the Gallican church, infulted a Britifh Nobleman, the repre- 
fentative of a Chriftian King, with a féte exhibiting the proceffion of 
the Goddefs of Liberty!!! ; : 
What Dr. Fla thinks neceffary to perpetuate peace, good 
order, and profperity among the nations, will be obvious to our rea~ 
ders from the following analy fs of his Effay, which is divided into four 
chapters treating in order ; of Religion; of Civil Society, and Civil Ga- 
vernment ; of the Influence of Religion upon Civil Society; and Of the 
NO. XLII. VOL. x. Beery. eceffity 
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368. ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘ 


Neceffity of Religion incthe present State of Europe, to reflore Peace, gud, 
Order, Stability, and Prpp : 


erity to Civil Society. 
‘< Religion (fays our author in the firft chapter) may be confidered ej- 


ther as a fyftem.of truth and of duty exifting without us, and totally in. 


pendent of us; or as, that truth and duty believed, loved, and obeyed by 
us, In the former point of view, it contains all thofe truths of Gad, which 
we are bound to believe and love upow his own infallible teftimony ; and 
a)l thofe laws of God, which we are bound to obey upon his rightful and, 
fupreme authority.” 


> He then makes fome pertinent remarks upon the late cavils againt' 
the authenticity and inf{piration ofthe facred fcriptures, and proves, 
by an appeal to facts and experience, that they contain .a fy{tem of 
truths and of. precepts not only worthy of God, but alfo calculated, 
above all the other inftitutions of religion which the world has ever! 
feen, to promote as well the temporal as the eternal happinefs of 
mankind. 


“In the fecond point of view (fays Dr. Johnfton) religion may be con= 
fidered as the belief and love of truth, actually exifting in the underftand- 
ing and heart of man, regulating his words and aétions, and_forming_his, 
chafaéter. Tt iso this that the name *elzgion is properly given. Like the 
moft of original names, the name re/igion is the mott juft, compendious, and 
comprehenfive defcription of the thing itfelf. From ihe two Latin words 
re-ligo, of which it is compounded, and frony which it is derived, it fignifies 
a fecond. old:gation. Religion binds us to nothing, to which we are not pre- 
vioufly bound by the. law, and it binds us to every thing to which we are 
bound by the law of God. But it is not the primary Divine obligation that, 
tnakes us religious. If it were, then every man would be religious, for the 
Divine obligation is binding upon er man. It is the /econd obligation 
which makes any man religious. He'becomes religious then, and only 
then; when, by his own voluntary choice, refolution, and vow, he engages, 
ina jutt dependence on God, to conform in faith, in difpofition, and in out, 
ward conduct, to the Divine obligations which lie upon him.” , 


~ After fome jut obfervations on the nature of vital religion, our, 
author proceeds to rectify fome miltaken notions too generally enter, 
tained of Divine Providence, ‘* It is as abfurd to fuppofe that, 
the world could fupport ard govern itfelf, as it is to fuppofe that it 
could at firft ‘have miade itfelf. It is abfolutely inconfiftent with, the, 
nature Of creature, whatever its rank or fituation is, to be for a,fingle 
moment félf-exiltent and independent of its Creator,” . | 
* This is a felf-evident truth, which, as it muft. be admitted. by 
every refleCting mind, might have been fo illuftrated as-to overturn all) 
thofe impious cofmogonies which either confider attraétion, and ree, 
pulfion as inherent and necefiary, powers.of matter, and thus exclude 
God from the world; or fuppofe a fluid diffufed through the univerfe, 
of fuch a nature, as that by its gyrations, the motions of the heavenly, 
bodies may be continued, if not begun, without the agency of any, 
Ching fuperior ro mantcr. But, as, we fal. probably ea kennel 
opportuni 


ty of examining at large the foundations of thefe two theo- 
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ties, Which, though differing in words, lead to the fame conclufion; 
we proceed with our author, who truly obferves, that— 


«Divine Providence fupports- and govetns every ordér of beings, by’ 
laws and means fuited to their refpective fituations and natures: fpiritual 
beings by {piritual laws and means; and beings, fuch as man, partly ipiri- 
tual and partly material, by laws and means partly fpiritual and partly ma- 
terial.” 


Having’ proved that nations and individuals ate often employed as 
inftruments in the hand of Providetice, he obferves that many. of them 
know’ riot’ that they are carrying into effeét the purpofes of God, and’ 
that often, when they are doing fo, they intend the reverfe. ° 


« For infiance, in the prefent afpeét of Divine Providence, the French; 
nation, profefs to be the friends of mankind and. liberty ;, that they come to 
render nations free, profpcrous, and happy. And Most PROBABLY, THEIR 
SECRET, BUT REAL DESIGN IS UNIVERSAL DOWLNION AND UNIVERSAL. 
INFIDELITY ; two things, which never can tubfift together, while there, is, 
a’ God who ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and a truth of things. But 
what have they in fact done? ‘Their profethons are their osun language ;_ 
but their actions are the Janguage of Providence. So far as theit arms have 
extended, they have profcribed the Sabbath of the Lord; deftroyed or de- 
throned: Kings; abolifhed ranks and titles; feized equally upon the pro~- 
perty of States, of, communities of men, and of individuals; put fettéers 
upon the prefs; deftroyed all liberty among the people, and all ftabi- 
lity in the Government ;, and have thrown civil fociety loofe with all its fa- 
cred rights. Property, chara@er, liberty, and life, ail’ fall before them, 
without real crime or fair trial. ‘Thefe are facts too common and too gla- 
ring ‘to be denied. Thefe are awful judgments, But what are the fing, 
of which thefe faéts, thefe judgments, are the fymptoms, the corr€étfons, 
and the punifhments? What are the fins which naturally produce thefe 
judgments? Are they not fuperftition, negle& of religion, profanenefs_and 
infidelity? Are they not the excefs of power, to which thofe who rule are 
too apt to verge in the prefent {tate of human nature? Are they nota gée- 
neral perfuafion among perfons of rank, fafhion, and,fortane, that if there 
is any fuch thing as religion, its bleffings are a)l referved-to a future ftate,, 
and (are) of that {piritual kind, as infipid to their tafle, as to that ofa dif-, 
ciple of Mahomet; and that without religion, they can, potlefs and enjoy, 
their eftates and titles, and pofletied of thete, they care not for religion, and: 
all her far diftant and vifionary bleflings? Are they not that diffatisfaction, 
with the fituation in which unerripg Providence has placed them, and. that; 
licentioufnefs: among the great body of the people in the lower ranks.of; 
life, which make them fret under and complain of that Government, and. of 
thofe laws, by which, under God, their property, charaGer, ‘liberty, lives, 
and religion are fecured to them; und which make them complain of thofe 
diftinGions of talents, of ratik; and of worldly poffeflions, that are the ap-’ 
pointment of God, eftablifhed by his Providence and recognized by hig 
word. Are not thefe the national fins, which the voice of Providence, by 
the aéions of the French people, marks out dad reproves!?” 


Certainly they aie; but’we mtit bey leave to oblerve; “andthe hit. 
tory of the world authorizes the obfervation, that tummults ‘and’ maffa~ 
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cres, and wars, fuch as have been engendered in the womb of the 
Freneh revolution, have fprung much more frequently from the li- 
centioufnefs of the people than from the tyranny of rulers. Was 
Lewis X V1. a tyrant? So far from it, that, we are perfuaded, our 
author himnfelf will admit that there was lefs tyranny or ‘* excefs of 
power” in-his difpofition than in that of perhaps any one of his pre- 
deceffors ; and that but for his extreme averfion from fhedding the: 
blood of his fubje@s, Marthal Broglio might have crufhed the hydra’ 
in embryo. We mutt likewife obferve that, in England, the lower 
orders of the people feem, to be at lealt as carelefs of religion as the 
higher ; Nay, in the metropolis, (we, fpeak not haftily, nor. inad- 
vertently, but from long and attentive obfervation, with dmple means 
for acquiring a competent knowledge of the melancholy fact) a very 
reat majority of the lower clafs of people have rio religion whatever ; 
Ft fet the laws of God at defiance, utterly difregard every moral and 
focial obligation, and are only reftrained from the open gratification of 
every bad propenfity, and of every evil paflion, by the falutary dread 
of legal punifhment.—We earneltly recommend this damning fact to 
the rulers of the land ; that they may not be led to facrifice truth at 
the fhrine of popularity, in adverting to the ftate and. difpofition of. 
the poor; but be induced not merely to devife means for ‘bettering 
their phyfical condition, but to labour earneftly and ferioufly to me- 
liorate their religious and moral fentiments, and to produce a radical 
reformation of principle among them. We have alfo been credibly 
informed that, in fome parts of Scotland, the worlt fort of infidelity 
the ribaldry and blafphemy of Paine—is much more prevalent among 
the lower than the higher orders of fociety. The author’s remarks 
however are in general jult and pertinent; and as fuch we recom- 
mend this extract to the ferious meditation of our readers of every 
rank. 


After fome farther illuftrations of Providence, our auther ob-. 


ferves, that— 


8 The truly religious man attends to the whole of religion. He does 
not; like fome, confine it merely to that religion which is feated in the 
underfianding, in the heart, in the affections, and in the will; nor like 
others, folely to thofe external ordinances, which are only the m ans of 
réligion. He does not confine it to faith alone without works, nor to works 
alone without faith. 


fanétuary of the Lord, but he extends ir alfo into the ordinary duties and 
tranfations of life.” 


Having illuftrated this doctrine. and eftablifhed i: on fcripture, he 
proceeds ty remark on what he calls ** bigotry to external churches.” 
Of thefe remarks fome are excellent ; whil{t others are fo expreffed 
that they may lead the unwary to look upon it as a matter of indif- 
fefence with what church they communicate. This, we are fatis- 
fied, is not the author’s meaning ; but we with that, in a future edi- 
tion of his eflay, he, would exprefs himfelf.on the fubjeét. of Church- 
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communion with greater precifion. In the mean ‘time we. recom- 
mend to Eraftians and Diffenters of all denominations the following 


judicious reflexions on churches eftablifhed, and churches only 


tolerated. 7 


The religious man “ is not Jike many, who fpeak of churches efteblithed 


“as national churches by human laws as the only true churches, and repre- 


fent all others as heretical and contemptible; or who fpeak of thofe 
churches which are not thus ettablifhed, as the only churches of Chritt, 
and reprefent the legal civil eftablifhment as an unchurching of tho.e, who 
are favoured with the countenance of the great body of the nation, 
and of the Civil Magiftrate. ‘The opinions of thote, who fay -hat civil 
eflablifhments are neceflary to the exiftence or fupport of the Church of 
Chrift, and of thofe who fay that the Chureh of Chrift caanot exitt 
in a civil eftablifhment, are alike erroneous. The Church of Chrift 
exifted in the world without a fingle eftablifhment until the days of Con- 
flantine in the ¢hird centry.* ‘Since that time to the prefent day, there 
have been and ftill are many external Churches, which are Chriftian 


“Churches, though they were never eftablifhed by the civil law in any coun- 


try; and in many of them the religion of Jefus hath been profeifed and 
practifed in as much purity as in many eftablifhed churches. The civil law 
of any country, or a civil magiftrate, cannot make a religion, nor can they 
bind a religion upon the con/ciences of men. 

‘“‘ But this does not fay, that a civil ftate, or magifirate may not fay. that, 
as the great body of the people think that this or that external church is the 
church of Cbrift, therefore civil proteétion fhall be afforded it, and various 
privileges of a civil kind thajl be granted to itsmembers; while thofe perfons 
who think fome other external church more pure than this one, fhall be at 
liberty to connect themfelves with that other church, without being depriyed 
of any of their /e/igious privileges, but without-thofe ciwi/ advant ‘chy which 
it was the mind of the ftate to grant to the members of that external church 
which the great body of the people thought the beit one. Such civil! etta- 
bliihments ceuid not make the church wluch is thus eftablithed, either Jctfer 
or worfe as a Cbri/lian church, though it might give fome civil advantages 
to the members of that church, becaute the nation, in their (its) civil and 
legiflative capacity, thought well of that external church previoully to ‘its 
civil eftablifhment. 

“‘ Some fay that civil eftablifhments greatly corrupt the church, by afli- 
milating it more aud more to the corruptions of the ftate. This is true; 
but it is equally true that churches not eftablifhed by law, are more and 
more corrupted by being aflimilated to the prejudices and errors of the 
INembers of thofe churches. And if the minifiers and o.hce-bearers in the 
one are too much under the improper influence of the State; thofe of the 
other are too much under the improper influence of the people, with ‘all 
their prejudices and humours. ‘The evil influence of the one is no reafon 
that we fhould throw ourfelves into the evi] influence of the other. 
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* This is probably an errot of the prefs. It was in the fourth century 
that the Chrifian Charch firit received a civil eftablithment, Conftantine 
Ainfelf not Leing converted to the faith before the year312, pe 
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*¢ Itis not from any thing peculiar and effential to the nature of civff 
eftablifaments, ‘that eftablifhed churches are gradually afimilated to the 
corruptions of the State; nor is it from any thing peculiar and effential to 
non-eftablifhments, that churches not efiablifhed by law, are gradually affi- 
4nilated to the corruptions of the people. But itis owing to a canfe com. 
mon to both in the prefent ftate of the world; the grofs corruption of hu- 
man nature in thofe men who make up thefe ftates or civil communities, 


and thofe churches or ecclefiaftical communities.” 


He might have added that this canfe is likely to operate with the 
greateft force in churches not eftablifhed by law ; becaufe the main- 
tenance of the Clergy flowing from the voluntary contributions of the 
people, the apprehenfion of want, which would be the confequence of 
aifgutting the people, will always be a more powerful motive to a 
mean mind, than the profpect of preferment can be to an ambitious 
one. Hence there are no fuch monftrous dotrines taught in the 
Church of England even by her moft licentious Clergy, as in the con- 
venticles of our Difienters ; nor, we have good ha 10 believe, in 
the Church of Scotland, as by the fanatical feétaries, who have for- 
faken her communion. 

Should the length of this extra@ be thought to need an apology, 
we can only fay, that, to us it appears to contain more found fenfe, 
and therefore to be of more general utility than fome volumes which 
have been written on the alliance between Church and State ; the ex- 
peilience of a tefi-law ; and the equity of a toleration. 

In this chapter the reader will Jikewife meet with fome judicious 
refle€tions on the abfurdity as well as iniguity of religious perfecution ; 
on the proper methods of propagating the faith and defending it againtt 
the alfaults of unbelievers; on the beit way of repelling temptations 
both to vice and to apoftacy ; and on the nature and utility of prayer, 
For thefe, however, we mult refer to the effay itfelf, and proceed to 
the fecond chapter in which Dr. Johnilon treats of Civil Society and 
Civil Government. 

On this fubjeét he is evidently not at home. After fome common- 
place obfervations on the focial affections and the focial powers of 
man; on the helpleffnefs of human individuals; and their inevitable 
degeneracy when not affociated in political bodies compofed of members 
of diffrent ranks, he enumerates the four forms of civil goverment, 
which he fays are difated by nature. 1: is needlefs perhaps for us te 
add, that thefe are a democracy, an arificcracy, a monarchy, and a mixed 
Government ; but we fhould be giad to know our author’s authority for 
allerting that a democracy is dréiated by nature, or indeed what is the 
meaning of that aifertion, The inftinéts of children prompt them (0 
reverence their parents but not their brethren, and of young men un- 
corrupted to pay refpect to the counfels of the aged, but not to thole 
of their youthful companions. Hence the earlieft governments of 
which we have any authentic account were monarchical, or a mixture 
of monarchy and ariftocracy ; and fuch are the forms of government 
which prevail among all barbarous nations at this day, ‘* Principio 
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fertim; gentium nationumque imperium penes ‘teges erat: ‘qtios ad 
faltigium:hujuus majeftatis, non ambitio popularis, fed fpectata inter 
bonos moderatio provehebat.” . 
Such was the dictate of untutored infin, which we fuppofe tobe 
what our author means by nature. But though we differ ftom Dr, 
Johnfton iin this particular, which is of little importance perhaps'to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain in the prefent age, we cordially admit 
his chara&eri(tics of free and defpotic Goretennerna, 


“ Defpotifin is not confined to the tyranny of one perfon, as fuperficial 
thinkers imagine, or as fomé defigning men attempt to perfuade the world. 
That Government is free, in which the governors rule by equitable, juft, 
previoutly fixed. and public laws ; whether thofe' governors be many (the 
people); few (the nobles) ; or one (the monarch). And that Governtnér t 
is defpotic in which the governors'rule’ by'their own arbitrary will; whether 
thefe governors be many, few, or one. if one tyrant is grievous, it will 
not diminith, but greatly increafe the oppreflion, that there are an hundréu 
tyrants. ‘The Roman republic fwayed a moft defpotic féeptre over the dif+ 
tant and extentive provinces of that huge empire... Whenever the territory 
of a republic @ecomes very extenfive, all the parts of it which are difleut 
from the feat of government, mutt feel the iron hand of defpotifm,” 


Thefe are truths which cannot be too often inculcate on the- minds 
of the people ; but our author having fo proper! afierted them, imme- 
.Mlately advances a principle, if fuch it may ‘be called, which has been 
the fource of incalculable evils, though proved repeatedly, to be ideal 
and impracticable, That ‘¢ all free governments ate right in them- 
felves,”’ is a pofition which we are not inclined to controvert.- But 
when. he’ affirms that ‘¢ any nation, when ariginally forming into a 
diftinG and independent fate, have (has) a right to refolve, by the pubic 
will, whether they (it) fhall be governed by the people, by the no- 
bles, hy a king, or by the combined power of all the three,” he takes 
for granted what never has happened, what never will happen, and 
what, were it realized, would not fupport the fuperitructure, which 
he fo confidently builds upon it. Such a number of men and women, 
abfolutely independent of each other, as can with any propriety be 
ealled a nation, have never met to form a government tor themfelves. 
The thing is indeed impollib'e, for the retation of parent to child 
muft not have been found in the whole muliitude, becaufe that rela= 
tion would have deftroyed the univerfal equahty, or the abfolute ins 
dependence of each individual. 
We thal! fuppofe however that 10,000 mien ahd women, from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, have cafually met in fume defart ifland, 
and are proceeding to refolve, by the public writ, whether they {hall be 
governed by a monarch, by an beredttyry arifocracy , Wy repr: fentaa 
fives eleed for one year, for tree years, ox for life; or by the cows 
bined porwer of ail the tiree. Infacha fate of things, who fhall di- 
re@ the public will? Of 1o,c00 individuals met in this manner, four 
fitths mutt be fuppofedc totally ignorant of the aature aud erids of go- 
"Bb se vernment, 
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vernment, and therefore incapable not only of framing a conftitus 
tion, but even of filling the higher offices of the State, fuppofing the 
conititution already framed. If the government therefore is to be 
fettled by the unbiafled votes of the majority, one of the werft forms 
penne will undoubtedly. be refolved on, And are the minority—the 
earned. and intelligent few—waio may fee all the defects of this form, 
to adopt it in preference to a better propofed:by themfelves? No furely, 
if the ends of all government be, as Dr. Johniton has ably: proved 
them to be, the protection of life, liberty and property; and the 
moral and intellectual improvement of man. The majority has no 
right to diate to the minority previous to the formation of the go- 
vernment; for by the fuppofition every individual is independent of 
all other individuals, and fubje& only to God. But the intelligent 
few know well, that as.it-is not the will of God to entail mifery on 
his creatures, it cannot be his will that the majority of any nation 
fhould aflume to itfelf the right of forming a government for the 
whole, or even of new-modelling the government, which may be al- 
ready formed ; becaufe, from the very nature of man, the exercife of 
aright fo aflumed would neceflarily be the parent of “national mi- 


fery. 

Dr. Johnfton. fays, that all: the legitimate forms of government, 
which he enumerates, are recognifed in feripture. Whether this be 
fo or not we thall not enquire; but we cannot admit the validity of the 
proofs on which he attempts to eftablith the pofition. His firlt proof 
is drawn from the ancient government’ of Ifrael, which, he fays, 
‘© was a theocracy; a government, whofe cenititution and laws were 
in a particular, {pecial, and exprefs manner, the work of God him- 
felf.’’ This is true ; but does not our author contradi@ himfelf when 
he adds immediaicly that the ancient government-of Ifrael ‘ was 
republican for a long time, until the days of Saul, who was the firtt 
King of Ifrael ; and after that time, monarchical for along fucceflion 
of ages =” 

‘The anticnt government of Ifrael was at no period either repud- 
dican or manarchical in the proper fenfe of thefe words ; for neither 
the <i ag at large, the elders of the congregation, the King, nor 
all thefe united, could abrogate a fingle law, or, unlefs by infpi- 
ration, enact a new one. The various attempts that have been mad* 
to aflimilate modern governments to the antient government of I frael 
have been produlive of much error, abfurdity, and mifchief ; they 
have been employed to countenance tyranny in rulers and rebellion in 
fubje&ts, The fupreme executive power in Ifrael feems to have 
been ordinarily lodged in the High Prieft, who, previeus to the ac- 
ceflion of Saul to the throne, iflued his orders, during peacé, to the 
elders of the congregation or the heads of the tribes ; and during war, 
God miraculoully endowed with courage and wifdom certain indivi 
duals, who, under the denomination of Fudges, were entruited with 
the command ef the forces of the nation. To the powers of thefe 
Judges, and to nothing more, the Kings fucceeded. It is true, ot 
roya 
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al authority Was permaneént, and over the tribes of Jiidah and Ben- 
jamin, confined to the houfe of David; whilft the authority, of the 
udges was only occafional, and palled from one family..to another ; 
but the Judges were not elected by the people, nor was the kingdom, 
ftri@ly {peaking, hereditary. Gop the only SOVEREIGN of ‘Tfrael 
chofe the Judges fometinies from one tribe, and fometimes fromanos 
ther ; and he too, by the inflrumentality of his prophets, appointed 
fometimes the eldeft and fometimes a younger fon. of the reigning 
King to fucceed to the throne of his. father. . 
Thefe things are fo exceedingly plain to the moft curfory reader of 
the Old ‘Teftament, that we wonder at Dr. Johnfton’s reprefenting 
the government of Ifracl as refembling any other government that 
ever prevailed in the world. He cannot be ignorant of the bad ufe 
that was made of this pretended refemblance, by the rededéious faints 
of the (@venteenth century on the one hand, or by the advocates for 
the divine, indefeafible, hereditary right of Kings on the other ; and he 
has furely no wifh to revive fuch pernicious Ccontroverfies as were 
agitated between them. We can hardly forbear to fmile at his fecond 
proof that all the legitimate forms of government ‘are recognized ia 
{cripture. | 
“ And he faid unto me, thou muft prophefy again before many 
PEOPLES, and NATIONS, and TONGUES, and Kinos, (Rev. x. 11.) 


.* This paflage (fays our author) as I have fhewn in my Commentary 


on the Book of Revelation, is a prediction of the various: forms of 
government, republican (peoples); monarchical (Kings); and na- 
tions (mixed), into which the European nations ithould be divided, 


after.the diffolution of the weftern Roman Empire.” It may be fo; 


but to us the expreffion feems to be borrowed trom that of that Herald 
in Daniel, who cried to the people, nations, and languages totalWdotn 
before the image fet up by Nebuchadnezzar, who had furely under his 
government no republican nations ! 

Dr. Johnfton, treating of the Britifh conftitution, reprefents the 
King as one ot the three eftates of parliament , for the correction of 
which miftake we refer him to Mr. Reeves’s Thoughts on the Engilifh 
Government, reviewed in the fourth volume of cur Journal. We re- 
fer him to the fame mallterlv performance for a juft eftimite of Mon- 
tefquieu’s panegyric on our conllitution, which is here ioferted at 
leneth for the benefit of thofe into whofe hands The Spirit of Laws 
has not fallen. 

To our author’s encomiums on the conftitution of the United States 
of Holland, that of the Swifs Cantons, and that of the United States 
of America we can by no means afient. Had not the codhftitutions 
of Holland and the Swifs Cantons been radically bad, thefe nations 
would not now have been the fubje&s of the French Republic; and 
though America, from its great diftance, has not yet been clalped in the 
fraternal embrace, its conttitution furely exhibits no fymptoins of long 
duration. The following extract contains as much trath ang good 
fenfe as we have ever met with in fo fmall a compals. 

, ™ Every 
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376 ORIGINAL ‘CRITICISM, 


« Every civil government, which is the work of man, muft, in fonie de 
gree, partake of the imperfections which cleave to human nature in. it 
prefent ftate. ‘It is impoffible, in the nature of the thing, that any work 
ean be more perfect than the workman whomade it. Nor would a perfe 
civil government be relifbed by men in their prefent depraved fate, The div 
wine providential government of the world is perfect. It is the government 
of the Judge of all the earth, who ever does that which is right. But on 
account of the depravity and wickednefs of men in their prefent ftate, there 
is no government, and no adminiftration in the whole world, with which fb 
Many men are diffatisfied as with this !” 


_ Hence he infers that no nationon earth would accept of.a govern- 
ment abfolutely perfel fuppofing fuch a government offered to them 
from heaven ; and certainly the inference is fairly drawn, 

If there be yet one man in this happy ifland who pants after uni. 


verfal equality in rank and fortuna, we recommend to his confidera- 
tion the following reafoning. 


« Though, this year, there fhould be an agrarian law in any country, 
placing all the citizens on a fituation of perfeé equality, in a few years and 
in the ordinary courfe of Providence, the wife, the tkilful, the virtuous, the 
pious, the induftrious, and the frugal, would greatly increafe in aftiuence, 
and in real rank and power. And the foolifh; the ignorant, the vicious, 
the profane, the flothfu), and the extravagant, would foon reduce them- 
felves, in point of circumftances, and of real rank and power, far beneath 
the level of their diligent and virtuous neighbours. AJ) the laws made to 
prevent that natural inequality of rank, of power, and of citcumftances, are 
injntious te the individual. What can be more injurions, ‘than to take 
away from the virtuous, the wife, and the diligent, what he hath acquired 
by the diligent ufe of lawful means, under Divine Providence, and to give 
it to the foolith, the wicked, the idJe, and the extravagant ?—Such laws are 
equally injurious to the nation, as they will foon check all genius, induftry, 
and w@conomy in it, and thereby reduce all the citizens, and the nation it- 
felf, to the moft abject poverty. Who will plan, act, or fave, merely to 
provide for the idle, the wicked, and the extravagant; more efpecially, 


when the natural operation of fuch laws is greatly to increafe their num- 
bers ?” 


There are, in this chapter, fome ufeful reflections on the duty of 
paying taxes for the fupport of government; on the proper mode of 
impofing and levying them; and on the articles which fhould be 
exempted from taxation: but as the firlh hints towards thefe re- 
flexions feem to have been fuggefted by the late Lord Kaimes,* we 
refer the reader to the ellay itfelf, which he may compare with the 
work noticed in the margin. Jt is far from our with, however, to 
excite a fufpicion, that, on this fubje€t, Dr. Johnfton is a plagiary ; 
for we have no fuch fufpicion ourfelves, though we perceive thoughts 
and reafonings flowing from his pen which had formerly flowed from 





* See Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, Book II. Sketch sth. 
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Johniton’s Efay on the Way to reflore Peace, tc. 377 
the pen of the ingenious Judge. ‘** As to thofe matters in which I 


‘have been prevented by others, and which perhaps may be common, 


you have them, not as I took them from any body, but.as.they fed 
to appear to me in my walks and folitudes; fo that they are indeed 


my thoughts, fuch as have long been mine, which I fend you.” Such 
was the language of a great author,* when {peaking of his coinci- 
‘dence in fentiment with former writers on the fubje& of natural re- 
ligion ; and fuch, we doubt not, may be Dr. Johnfton’s language con 


cerning his coincidence with Lord Kaimes on the fubje@ of finance: 
he probably did not think of his Lordfhip when writing the para- 
graphs, which inftantly brought to our recollection the lively tketches 
of the Hiftory of. Man. 

The following extrac has not yet been fuggefted by any former 


‘writer ; and it is certainly worthy of the attention of all ranks of mea, 
who with well to their country. 


« Do the proprietors of land complain that the taxes are inereafed ? 
One ‘principal reafon of that increafe is, that the rents of ‘their iands 
are increafed, and therefore the public muft pay higher for all the :pro- 
duce of land which they need to buy. Do the farmers complain that 
the taxes are increafed ? One great reafon of that increaf> is, that the pub- 
lic muft pay them much higher tor their fat cattle, for their corn, their 
meal, and their hay, for viétualling the navy, and feeding their cavalry. 
Dothe merchants, the manufacturers, the mechanic, or the labourers, com- 
plain that the taxes are increafed ? One great caute of that increafe is, the 
increafed price of thpir zoods, and of their labour. It would be equally 


jut for the government of the country to complain of the increafed rent of 


the /anded interef#t (land) of the iucreafed prices at which the farmer fells 
his fat cattle, his corn, &c. of the increafed price at which the merchant, 
the mechanic, and the manufacturcr fell their goods, as it-wopld be for 
thefe, or any of thefe to complain of the increafe of taxes.” 


It would be infinitely more reafonable in the government to com- 
plain of the exorbitant increafe of the rent of land, and of the price 
of corn and cattle, than it is in the land-holder and farmer to com- 
plain of the increafe of taxes. The increafe of taxes has not yet 
injured either the farmer or the land-holder, or indeed any clafs of 
men among us, except fuch as have a ftated annual income, paid, not 
in corn or in cattle, but in money, of which the value is falling daily. 
But, if the price of corn and cattle and the other neceffaries of life 
continue at the height at which the farmer, the Iand-holder, the dif- 
tiller, and the corn-factor feem combined to keep them, it requires 
no great degtee of fagacity to perceive that the nation muft become 
bankrupt in the courfe of a few years. Of this there was indeed no 
danger during the war, becaufe covering the ocean with ourcruifers, 
we engroffed the trade of the world ; and all nations were obliged to 
purchafe from us at any price, every thing which they wanted and 
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378 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


could not produce for themfelves. ‘The cafe is now very differen. 
In commerce, the French and the Dutch are enterprifing people; 
and their immenfe track of fea-coaft, with excellent harbours, gives 
them advantages which we do not poflefs. At prefent our manufac. 
‘tures are indeed fuperior to their's, and will certainly be preferred in 
*every market at the fame price; but how can they be afforded at the 
“fame price, if our manufa€turers live at double, or triple the ex- 
"pence of French, Dutch, or German manufaQurers? We fondly 
imagine that on account of our machinery foreigners will never rival 
us in our cotton-manufactures—the great object which of late feems 
“to have intoxicated the nation; but we are yet to learn that the 
French and the Germans are ingenious mechanics as well as we, 
Thefe people may invent I sound yee and carding-machines for 
‘themfelves ; or, in Spite of the utmoft vigilance of government, their 
emiflaries may decoy our artifts and manufacturers to fettle among 
‘them ; and then nothing can give us a preference in the market, if 
we be not able to fell goods of the fame quality at the fame price. 
How the neceflaries of life are to be kept at fuch a moderate price 
as to enable us to do this, we prefume not to fay ; but if fome me- 
thod be not dev:fed to check the rapacity of land-holders, efpecially 
in the northern parts of the ifland ;* and to put an end to certain 
fpeculations among farmers and other dealers in corn and cattle, it 
is impoffible that we can long find a foreign market for our manu- 
-fa@tures ; and when fuch a market {hall fail usywhat will become of 
the revenue and the nation? 


[ To be concluded in our next. | 





* We have been affured by different correfpondents in Scotland—par- 
ticularly in Fife and Lanarkthire—that large farms are now let there for 
nineteen years at four pounds flerling per acre; that fome farms have been 
taken for one-year at eight, ten, and eleven pounds per acre; and that the 
richer farmers have entered into agreements to fupply their poorer neigh- 
bours with money, that, in this year of plenty, they may withhold their 
corn from the market, till it thal] rile to the price at which they have 

_Telolved it may be fold!!! We are perfeétly aware how little credit will 
be given by fome of our readers to this latt piece of information ; but it 
is the natural confequence of the fa¢ts mentioned before it, and for them 
legal evidence may be brought. Nay, we know thatin fome parts ef the 
country, barley has fuddenly rifen twelve thillings per boll from the prevail- 
ing idea that the diftilleries are to be fet a going. 





Bembus, Hieronymus Fracaftorius, Marcus Antonius Flaminius, 
atid the Amaithei : Tranflations from their Poetical Works : and Notes 
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and Sixteenth Centuries. By the Rev. W. Parr Grefwell, Curate + A 
of Denton, in Lancafhire. 8vo. Pp. ary. 5s. Cadell and wh 
Davies. J.ondon. 1801. i 


HE revival of learning, and, ina great meafure, of tafte too, — 

in the rgth. and réth. centuries, mutt always be an interefting | 
object of contemplation ; and the lives and writings of thofe men by if 
whom the gloom of ignorance was diifipated, and the true road to rf 
knowledge and liberal acquirements pointed out, will excite fomething | 
more than curiofity in the human mind. With a defire of being | 
better acquainted with our leaders in the path of literature, are Se | 
blended the feelings of veneration and gratitude ; thofe fathers of | 
our mind fhare in that fpecics of regard which is paid to our bodily ; 
parents. : 7 
_Thefe united feelings have, not long fince, been gratified by two 
publications of merit; the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, by. Mr. > 1] 
Rofeoe, and Mr. Tenhove’s Memoirs of the Houfe of Medici, with 
Notes and Obfervations by Sir Richard Clayton.. Still, however, the 
fubject was far from being exhaufted. Mr, Parr Grefwell, in the 
prelent work, purfues the fume tract, but we cannot fay paffibus «quis. | 
More anecdotes might have been collected, and a better arrangement — ee 
might have taken place. As the publication now appears, the 
ofiginal matter compofes but a {mall part of the work, the greater | - 
part confifts of extra&t and tranflation. We mean not to fay. thar, 
ina work of this kind, there fhould not be much both of extract and 
tranflation, the nature of it requires both ; all we mean to fay is, that 
the prefent writer, in our opinion, has been too profufe in, this 
refpect, and proportionally parfimonious in his original matter.” To 
us it alfo appears that the Memoirs have been too hattily given to the 
pudlic. ‘They, feem to be the contents of the author’s common 
place-book thrown together without much attention to compofition. 
Had the writer, whom we think capable of better things, beltowed a 
little more time on them before they were committed to the prefs, we 
fhould have feen fomethiog lefs made up fo evidently of fhreds and 
patches. Inthe notes many literary characters of the rgth. and 16th. 
centuries. pafs in review, beiides thofe mentioned by name in the 
title-page, ‘here, as well as in the Memoirs, the reader will meet’ 
with much literary anecdote, “The following account of Leo Xth. 
and the manners of the court of Rome under his pontificate, we infert 
ano unfavourable {pecimen of the work, 





Leo was particularly attentive,to the regular adminiftration of juftice.* 
He adopted wite and {pirited meafures to prevent the effects of thole private 
feuds, and family animofitics, which often involved the unoffending in their’ 
baneful confequence : and the affurance of perfonal fecurity was fearcely a lefs 
powerlul confideration than the certainty of pecuniary advantage, to induce? it 
rangers to fettle g3t Rome. On a general census held under his pontificate, HW 4 
thepopulation. of Rome amounted to 85,000 perfons.—But 4 very thort period! 

Made a furprifing change in this particular. Art the time 2, Jowus — 
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280 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. , 


bis Life of Leo X. he afferts the number, was by a recent cenfus, found to 
be already reduced fo 32,000. 

«© The praife of munificence was that to which Leo: moft afpired. It was 
a maxim with him that thofe deferve-not to be exalted co the rank of fove. 
reigns, who are unwilling to difpenfe the gifts of fortune with a liber! band, 
Strangets and citizens indifcriminately fhared his bounty :-—the indifferent 
artift ; the half-learned fcholar, and the brain-fick Bard. Thofe who came to 


gaze at the fplendour of his appearance in public, were frequently known to 


rience his unexpected generofiry, when their mién or ateire betrayed in. 
digence ; and he is faid daily to have repleniithed with gold a particular 
tfe, which was appropriated to thete cafual act? of benevolence. 


«6 While Leo, with equal fplendour and profaiton rhus fapported the’ 


character of a fovereign prince, he was too prone to forget the gravity of the 
pontiff. He delighted in expofing ro public ridicule thofe charatterittic in. 
firmitics of fome of his courtiers, which his own penctration eafily dif. 


covered. For fucha purpofe he appointed his fecretary Tarra/coni, director of 


his concerts, an office for which he was totally unfit, while he had che vanity 
tu think himfelf eminently quatified for ic: referred in every quettion that 
re{pected mutic to his judgment, and fuffered the wrifts of his muticians to be 
bandaged, on Tarrafconi’s foolith fuggeftion, that they would thus touch their 
inftraments with zn additional elatticity, highly favourable to the general 
effect. He flattered Barabal/i, an unfortunate old man of an honourable 
family of Gaeta, in the illutive fancy, that he was not only the firlt of 

nets, but abfolutely another Petrarch, He encouraged him to afpire to the 

onour of a public coronation and triumph, in imitation of that bard, And 
aclength, on an appointed day, amidft an immenfe concourfe of fpectators, 
among whom was Jovins—he caufed the deluded poet, whofe long white 
beard, and portly but venerable form gave: an intereft to his appearance—to 


be mounted on an elephant, and conduéted towards the capitol, attended 


with all the pomp, and decorated with the infignia of an ancient triumph ; 
hiw‘elf alone among fo many thoufand’, unconicious of the ridiculoufnefs of 
his own fituation, The elephant terrified with the found of mutfical inilra. 
ments, and the glare of his own magnficient trappings, could not, we are 
told, be conducted beyond the bridge of Hadrian; and /’arillas informs us, 
the indsgnant brute manifeited his refentment in a way, that had nearly proved 
fatal to the poet, and many of his attendants. The particulars of this ade 
venture were afterwards exprefled in carved work, cn ihe doors of one of the 
apartinents of the papal palace. 

‘* But thefe were venial aberrations from decorum in comparifon with 
thofe exceffes which Leo’s example fanétioned, or at which his indifference 
connived. The few who amictt this more than fyren fafcination, {till ree 
tained any fenfe of-decency, were conftrained to blufh on .beholding eccle 
fiultics mingling without referve, in every fpecies of pleafurable diffipation. 
The younger cardinals efpecially, many of whom were junior branches of 
royal or illuftrious houfes, exulted in the free participation of indulgences to 
which the mott facred charatters were no reftraint. Rome frequently faw het 
eourt, witha multitude of attendants, and an immenfe apparatus, accompaby 
the fupreme Pontiff, to partake of the {ports of the field. Under the di- 
rection of the ingenious Cardinal Bibieza, whofe verfatile talents appeared 10 
equal advantage on ferious, feitive, or ludicrous occafians, the fpacious apart 
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Grefweli’s Memoirs of Antient Poets. 38e. 


ments of the Vatican were metamorphofed into theatres. ‘The pontifical tables 
teemed with luxurious viands that realized the refinements of Apicius: and 

ticular feafons afforded a: function’ to the freedoms and buffeoneries of the 
ancient Saturnalia, Jovius acknowledges that Adrian, a man of a frugal 
character, could not examine withour thuddering, the particulars of thofe 
enormous difburfements which marked the domettic eftabliihment of his prede. 


ceflor.’’ 


Mr. P. G., tranflates many fpecimens, both in profe and verfe, 
from the works of the fubjects.of hiss Memoirs; but he has too often 
omitted to give the originals: hence we cannot always judge whether 
he has done juftice to the author he tranflates, Where he has pro- 
duced the originals; and we are, by that means, enabled to determine, 
he has not been, cn the whole, untucceisful, as will: appear from his 
tranflation of a little poem of elegant fimplicity, written. by Ber- 


nardinus Cilenius of Verona, about. the midale of the J sth, 


gentury. 
6 Bernardini Cileni: Veronenfis. 


* Quid fles, o mea lux ? quid madidas genas 

Perturbas facrimis, aibaque percutis 
Sevis pettora palmis, 
Et flavum lanias caput ? 

Felix Elfium jam remus afpicit 

Frater, Parca truci quem rapuit wanu, 
Et poffefia beatis 
Umbris rura perambulat, 

Hicfunt virginei cum citharis chori, 

Hic eft arciterens cum pharetra puer: 
Paffim lila, paffim 
Rubrz‘cum violis rofx : 

Hee nos rura manent; hoc némus incolet 

Quifquis perpetuis fervet amoribus ; 
Quilquis es molli 
Incluias aluit faces, 

Erjo jam querulis parce doloribus, 

Neu mecitis violes funera fleiibus. 
Vivum, Milphia, vulgus 
Plores, fi lapias magis,”’ 





«« Ah! ceafe to weep, let forrow’s ftorm 
No more that blooming check deform, 
Nor beat that fnowy breaft, nor tear 
With cruel hand thy golden hair. 


& A flower cut oftin early bloom, 

Thy brother met hie timelels doom ; 

Yet ftill bleft youth he lives, he roves, 
With happielt fhades, the Elyfian groves. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
‘* He joins amid’ that choral throng, | 
W hile love prefides, the dance, the fong 5 
Where frewn profufe, the violet blows, 
The lily pale, the bluthing rofe. 


*% We too, and every faithful pair, 

E’er long, Maidle him thofe joys fhall fhare 5 
All—not averfe from kind defires, 

W hot: boloms love with truth an{pires. 


« Then for the dead, with fruitlefs-woe, 
Let no untimely torrows flow ; 
Strangers to ties that life endear, 

The inieniate living claim the tear.” 


Here, thouzh the tranflation does not reach the elegance and fim- 
pheity of the original, it is a refpectable fpecimen of the writer's 
talents. We fut however remark that— 


All—not averfe from kind defires, 
Whole boioms love with truth in{pires, 


9 


is but a fecble reprefentative, a faint fhadow of thefe ** thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn,” 
& QOuiiquis perpetuis fervet amoribus ; 
~ J . 
Qutiquis pectore molli 
Inclutas aluit faces.” 


Though, in the fpecimen we have now given, Mr. G. has not 
extended his tranflation beyond the number of lines in the original, 
yet his poetry, in general, has too much tendency to expanfion ; hence 
a feebleneis, which, if he condenfed his thoughts, would be avoided. 
A ttriking inftance of this appears tn his tranflation of part of an 
elegy of Sannazarius. (P. 104). The original confifts of thirty 
lines, the tranflation is fpun out to almoft double that number. One 
more remark, and we have done with this difagreeable part of our 
office. Speaking of Picus of Misandola, he fays, ** to whom are 
aferibed the literary qualifications, and premature attainments of 
another Crichton.” (Pr. 5, 6.) Now, it was not another Crichton 
but the Crichton, known by the name of admirable Crichton, w> 
literary qualiheations, &c, were aferibed to Picus. To convey wa 
mult be fuppoted to be the meaning of the writer, he ought to has 

faid either t2 whom are afcribed the literary quali/ ‘cations, ec. 
Crichton; or, it he chofe to introduce ** anather,” the fentence ought 
to have run iomewhat in this manner, whofe literary quaiifications, 
tic. made him to be confidered as another Crichton. 

Should this work turn out to be a firlt. publication, we truf that 
our ftrictures will be of fome ufe, Wewifh not to Jifcourage literary 
inveltigation of any kind, nor to crufh apparent talents ; Lut co fug 
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ft to the minds of authors that refpe&t for the public which it de- 
ferves, and which it will exact. If it do not abfolutely exaé the 
** nonum prematiur 1n annum” of Horace, it at leaft requires that & 
writer fhould have beftowed every pains upon his fubjeét before he 
ventures to make his appearance. 
S oemeeeal - ates = = 

Mufgrave’s Hiflory of the Irifhb Rebellion. 
(Continued from P. 253.) 


HE ftyle of fome writers refembles a bright light placed between 
the eye and the thing to be lovked at; the hight fhows itfelf, 





and hides the object. Where information is of thore importance than 


amufement, colouring fhould the more cautioufly be avoided. This, 
however, is by no means the error of the author ‘before us, who is 
fometimes inaccurate both in grammar and arrangement: but he 
muit be a very faftidious critic or common réader who could ftop to 
notice {uch blemifhes in fo many hundred pages, which .upon the 
whole are worthy of great commendation, for equal energy and 
perfpicuity. 

In profecuting our examination of this long, laborious, important, 
and, as far as we have hitherto been enabled to judge, impartial narra-" 
tive, we are brought forward from the long concerted preparatory 
means to the tremendous rebellion itfelf. In going through this in- 
terelling part of his uadertaking, we can felect only the principal 
actors on both fides, defsribed by the author, who were congerne¢ in 
that wild yet terrible and dangerous confederacy. On the one hand, 
we contemplate a fuperftitious and infatuated people gradually worked 
up into a maddening licentioufnels, fetting up an intereft feparate from 
lawful] government, and afterwards aiming at independence ; and on 
the other, the heroes who oppofed, and helped to crufh that daring 
Spirit. 
_A general remark or two of Sir Richard’s it is firft proper to no- 
tice ; . 

“ Tt ftruck me,’ fays he, ‘* and many perfons of fagacitv, obferved, that 
the horrors which people in general felt at the cruclties and barbarities com- 
mitted by the French Republicans began-to abate in the minds of the Roman 
Catholics in the beginning of the year 1793, and thac they continued to weat 
away gradually till the rebellion broke ou.’ | : 

The fagacity here referred to led ‘to the following conglufion, that 
the Popifh perfuafion was well fuited to a Republic, and, as one ftriking 
Proof of it, that Dr. Huffey, in a paitoral lecter, publithed in the year 
1797, endeavoured to eftablifh that perfuafion, A fecond remark is 


. a follows: 


“It was obfervable that for days previous and fubfequent to the intended 
infurrection, the difafieied trade{men, among whom the butchers were very 
confpicuous, would not take Bank Notes, ‘Though it had been defeated on 
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‘the night of the 23d. of May, the Rebels were fo confident of fuccecding iq 
another effort, that fellows were at different times employed in marking the 


doors of the Loyalifts and particularly thofe of the Yeomen.’ Again, ‘ The 
‘Lord May or’s fervant acknowledged to his Lordthip, that he was at the head 
‘of a noniefous body of fervants, who were to hive affaffinated their mafters ; 
and that he and his party were to have’ mardered the Lord Mayor and his 
family, and two. of his fervants who had hefitated to join them; and. that 
this atrocious deed was to have been the fignal for the other fervants in the 
vicinity to rife and commit fimilar enormitics. 


So much then for the introduction to this temple of infernal mif- 
chief. » Having entered it, the firft rebel chief that prefents himfelf to 
view is Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The fhocking circumftances at- 
‘ending his being fecured after a moft defperate refiftance may be 
pailed over. But as. his laft days, fpent in difmay, and agomizing 
‘remorfe, may be a Jeflon and warning to other great men, and being 
an interefting part of the work icfelf, we thal] extract it. 


~) ©©On the fourth-of June, Lord Edward Fitzgerald died in the goal of 
© Newgate. . During his confinement he often enquired, with apparent foli- 
Feitude, of Mr. Geegg the gaoler, and. thofe perfons who attended him, of 
the ftate of the metropolis, and the kingdom in general. Any extraordinary 
-noife which he happened to hear, he fuppofed to be occafioned by the explo. 
fion of that confpirecy which he had planned. 
© As the execution of Clinch on the fecond day of June, attended by a 
“numerous body of troops, and a vaft concourfe of people, occafiened much 
noife in the metropolis ; he anxioufly enquired the caufe of it; and, having 
been informed, it affeed him fo much, as almoft to put him into a ftate of 
derangement, Lady Louifa Conolly, his aunt, attended’ by the Earl of 
Clare, vilited him the dey before his death, but he was completely delirious. 
A perfon who was prefenc informed me, that it was a mott atieGing feene, 
as the degraded: and deplorable flate to which his crimes and misfortunes had 
reduced him, made a very decp impreflion on that very amiable and refpett. 
able Lady. , 
“© Lord Edward had ferved with reputation in the ninetcenth regiment 
-during 2 great pirt of the American war, and on many occafions had dif- 
played great valour and coniiterable abilities as an officers When in the army, 
he was confidered as a man of honour and humanity, and was much citcemed 
by his brother officers for his franknefs, courage, and good nature ; qualities 
“which he was fuppofed to poflefs in a very high degree. After the war he re. 
tired on the halt pay litt; but-having again entered into the fervice, he ob- 
fined the majority of the sath regiment, quartered at St. John’s, Nev 
Biunfwick, on the bay of Fundy, and joined it in May 1788. 
*oi §6/Phe folowing adventure .is a. ftrong proof of that active mind and er. 
terprifing fpirit, which he difplaved on all oceafions. He fet out from 
~ Frederic Town on the river St. John’s for Quebeck, in the winter of 1788, 
through woods and defarts, which has’ never before been traverfed by any 
European ; and without any other attendant than Capt. Briibane of his regt 
ment, a guide, and his own fervant, who was a negro. From the great 
depth of {now, they were obliged to ufe fnow fhoes, and they had no other 
provifions but what they carried on a fledge which Lord Edward drew in his 
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turn. This journey, which was fome hundred miles, took them many weeks 
to perform.- 

«Ta the month of November, 1791, the regiment landed at Portfmouth, 
where Lord Edward received a letter from Lieutenant Colonel Bruce of the 
fame corps, from Naples, acquainting him that he was in a rapid confump. 
tion, and advifing him to take proper meafures for fucceeding him. But as 
his Lordihip and his family were at that time in oppofition in Parliament, hé 
would not folicit a favour from Government ; but at the fame time expected 
that che commitlion would have been given to him without folicitation, tho® 
he had many competitors of longer ftanding. 

On hearing that Col. Sturt fucceeded tothe commiflion, Lord Edward, 
foured with difappointment, and fired with indignation, repaired to Paris the 
latter end of the year 1791. On the beginning of the year 1792, and be- 
came, trom difgutt, an enthufiattic admirer of the extravagant political theo. 
ries of the French which were repugnant to, and fubverfive of, the glorious 
Conftitution under which he lived; but of whofe defects he pretended to be a 
reformitt ; and, having manifeited thefe principles without referve, his 
Majetty thought proper to ftrike his name out of the lift of the army; but 
allowed him at the fame time to fell his commiifion. He became fo great 
« devotee to French principles, that he married alittle French woman, whofe 
birth and origin were unknown, except by conjecture, and who had nothing 
to recommend her to him but the extravagance and malignity of her republican 
principles, : 

“The fate of Lord Edward Fitzgerald affords a ftrong and inftruive lef- 
fon to fuch gentlemen as oppofe the crown, from motives of difguft and dif- 
appointed ambition, not to exceed the bounds of moderation ; for a perion 
enflamed and blinded by refentment, may, from an infatiable defire to gratity 
it, gradually fink into a dereliction of every religious, mozal, aga political 
duty ; and a vehement retormiit is often an incipient traitor. 


«© Nemo repente fuit turpiflimus.’’ 


Mr. Bagenal Harvey, another principal actor in the Irifh rebellion, 
is thus defcribed. 

“ He was of a very refpectable family in the county of Wexford, received 
the rudiments of his education in Trinity College, Dublin; and was after- 
wards called to the Irifh Bar, which he atteaded during his father’s life. He 
was univerfally allowed to be a man of humanity, and of che firictedt honour 
and integrity. His political opinions were founded on principles of metaphy- 
fical abftraGtion ; which often end in the deftruction of thofe who cherith them 3 
in the fubverfion of all focial order, the degradation of greatnefs, and the 
plunder of wealth. Conftantly affociating with men who openly found 
fault with the forms of our excellent Conititution, bat who different from him 
Were actuated with the malignant hope of rifing to wealch and‘confideration 
from obfcurity and poverty during a feafon of gencral confufion ; from a 
moderate retormift, he gradually became an inveterate anarchitt and rebel,’’ 


Having been appointed commander in chief of the rebel army, and 
when the dreadful maflacre at Scullabogue happened, * being filled 
with the greateft horror, he iflued general orders, denouncing the 
penalty of death againft fuch perfons as fhould murder their pritoners, 
for which humane effort he was depofed.” After this he was ap- 
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pointed prefident of the Council of Wexford, confilling of a few 
leading members of the newly eftablifhed Republic.” His hiding 
place in one of the Saltee Iflands being difcovered, he came out from 
a cave, ** faying, My God, My-God ! and fo pale and weak from 
fatigue and anxiety of mind, that the Dcctor (Waddy) was obliged to 
fupport him,” 


*¢ [a his defence on his trial he faid, that he became a member of the 
Irifh union three years before ; that he imagined the only object was to ree 
form the Conftitution ; but that he did not, till recently, difcover that the 
Popith priefts were deeply concerned in it, and that the extermination ot 
proteftants was their main defign. He died in a very decent manner, having 
been attended by a ‘proteftane clergyman, and prayed moft fervently. A 
fhort time before his trial a particular friend of his and mine having afked him 
how he came to confent to the bloody bufinefs of Scullabogue, he, very much 
fhocked, replied, That it was bronght about by an infamous fanguinary Po- 
pifh faction.’’—** Mr. Harvey in a numerous company, and _at the houle of 
a relation in Dublin, in the year 1796, began to broach fome of his republi- 
can principles, which I endeavoured to refute. At aft, 1 faid to him, with 
mech empbafis,—Beware that your life and property do not fall a facritice to 
your abfurd republican notions.’’—How true a prophet ! 


From thefe two examples the temper and vicws of all the men of 
property and influence in the rebellion may be known, fo that it ap- 
pears needlefs to multiply inftances. We turn then to another pro- 
minent character, who, tho’ no rebel, became the unfortunate in- 
ftrument of as much calamity as if he had been one, 


*©T think it right,’’ fays Sir Richard Mufyrave, ** to inform the reader 
that Lieutenant Colonel Walpole was fent from Dublin with orders to join 
General Loftus with what troops he could procure from General Dundas at 
Naas Kilcullen and Baltinglafs ; and that he marched with soo men obtained 
from him. He was not veited with any command, and received no other or- 
ders but to march the troops to Gorey, and to leave them under the command 
of General Loftus. Norwathttanding the peremptory orders he had received 
to bring the whole with him, he left two companies of infantry at Carnew.” 

After an interview with General Loftus, on which o¢cafion his 
easer and intemperate thirft for fame entirely got the better of his dif- 


xu 


cretion and higher fenfe of duty, and the arrangements had been made 

for attacking the Rebels, and they had parted, Genera! Loftus. de- 
fired Colonel Walpole ‘* to proceed with the greateft caution, and to 
let him know how he went on.” ‘The two roads on which they were 

.to proceed towards Ballymore were nearly parallel, and there was a 
cro{s road between them at Clogh which afforded an eafy communi- 
cation. On the appearance of Rebels in torce— 

“«Colonel W. “ was repeatedly preffed to fend an exprefs to Gen, Loftus, 
but fearful left the Rebels fhould eftape froin him, and a@uated with the vain 
glory of arrogating exclufively to himfelf the merit of defeating the Rebels, 
he quitted a very advantageous pofition, and advanced to Tubberneering a 
little beyond Clogh, where the road was deep and narrow, and the clay banks 
oa each fide, with deep trenches and buthes on the top, were very highs The 
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adjacent fields which were fmall, with high and quickfet edges, had potatoes. 
corn, and uncut grafsin them; all which afforded ample means of concealment 
from the rebels, who were advancing towards Gorey ; and on feeing at a 
diftance the King’s troops marching, formed an ambulcade at Tubberneerip 

to which place Colonel W, advanced in a moft irregular manner. ‘The Rebels 
taking advantage of his difadvantageous fituation, fuddenly rofe from the 
adjacent hedges in which they were concealed, and direéted a trémendous fite 
on the King’s troops, who were put in the utmoft confufion, as great num. 


bers of them fell, without a poflibility of forming for their own detence, 


“‘ Colonel W. dreffed in a full uniform, and mounted on a tall gtey horfé 


formed a confpicuous objeét for the Rebels, and fell on the firlt onfer, 


‘The melancholy intelligence of his difafter fpread a general gloom thro” 
the metropolis, where it was received the evening of the day it happened, 
The confequences that might have refalted from it were not eafily to be fore- 
feen. The hopes of the difaffetted were raifed to the higheft pitch. Plans of 
infurrection were formed by the Rebels in Dublin, as they had the moft fan. 
guine hopes of being joined by their brethren in arms, who had given fuch an 
extraordinary and unexpected inftance of prowefs againit the King’s troops, 
Reports were induftrioufly propagated, magnifying the numbers of the Rebch 
force, and fefious apprehenfions were entertained by many for the fafety of the 


capital, 


‘© The following letter was written by the Rebel General father Michael 
Murphy at Gorey, on the 6th inft. to Thomas Houlton of Thomas-ftreer, 
Dublin, which fufticiently proves the determination of the rebel chieftains to 
Soon after the battle of Arklow, Gen, 
Skerrett met a foldier who had fome plunder in his hands; among other things 
awatch, a crucifix, and the following letter which he had found on the body 


march to and attack the metropolis. 


of father Murphy. 


“¢ Friend Houfton, 


‘‘ Great events are ripening. 


tropolis, againft heretics. 
lents muft not be buried as a judge. 


thenews. You will ridk a proportionable torce. 


“ Father Murphy in the conitant hurry and cenfufior 
been kept in preparing for the attack of Arklow, had fer fome time no op- 
portunity to forward this letter, which remains as a proof of the bold and 


In a few days we fhall meet. 
fruits of your regeneration muft be a tincture of porfon and pike, in the me- 
There is a tribunal for fuch opinions. 
Your fons mult be Aceled with fortitude 
againit herefy, then we fhall do; and you thall fhine in a higher fphere. We 
fhall have an army of brave republicans, one handred thoufand, with fourteen 
pieces of cannon, on Tucfday, before Dablin; your heart will beat high at 


* 
Gorey, 61h Fune. 


Your’s ever, 
‘M. Murpny” 


malignant defigns of this facerdotal here, and his fanatical fectaries.’? 


Sir Richard fubjoins in a note that from this letcer the reader may 
eenceive to what a ftate of plunder, carnage, and confi 
metropolis would have been reduced on the night of t.e 
if the pikemen had rifen and occupied the ftreets before the yeomen 
as they would have been joined by mary thoufand re- 


were alarmed ; | 
fignal to rufh into 


bels from the country, who were waiting for the 
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To feleé&t one inftance of Popi/h extreme depravity in addition to the 
two preceding of Proteffant difappointed ambition and undi{ciplined 
vain glory, this father Michael Murphy, from our author’s account 
of him, appears to have been more villainoufly and brutally active than 
any other unfeeling demon in the whole rebellion, ‘There were two 
others of the fame name, who though they had not reached the fame 
height of wickednefs, were fcarcely inferior, if indeed father John did 
not equal him. 

‘© Father. Michael having received holy orders went to Bourdeaux. At 
his return from France, he became an officiating prieit at Ballycanew ; and 
behaved himfelf there with very great propriety till the rebellion broke out ; 
but onder the veil of fanétity he concealed a furious and fanguinary fpirit, 
which difplayed itfelf on the morning ot Whitfunday, when at the head of 
a numerous party of his paruhioners, whom his evangelical inflructions had 
converted into robbers and affaflins, he proceeded towards Oulart, burning 
the houfes of Proteftants, and murdering fuch of their inhabitants as could 
not efcape.’”’ 


His death is thus related, 


‘¢ Murphy, who had hitherto efcaped, headed the column at the charter- 
{chool, which was {till very great, bue as they fhewed a reluctance to advance, 
he took out of his pocket fome mufket-balls, which he faid were fired by the 
enemy, and fome of which had hit him without wonnding him ; and others 
he had caught in his hands. He aflured them at the fame time that the balls 
of heretics could not injure them, as they were under the protection of the 
Almighty, in whofe caute they were fighting, provided they were fledfaft in 
their faith. By this ftratagem he prevailed on many of the deluded wretches 
to follow him, and they fucceflively became victims of their fuperftition and 
temerity. Father Murphy, after many efcapes, fell himfelf by a cannon fhor, 
while fhouting to his followers, and waving in his hand a fine ftandard with 
a crofs, and Liberty or Death infcribed on it,” 


Having accompanied Sir Richard Mufgrave fo far in his Menvoirs, 
which contain fuch an extent and variety of important matter that it 
is dificult to mark any pafiages that can give our readers an idea of 
the whole, we fhall new turn to what he calls his attacks and batiles, 
or the engagements with the repe!s inthe counties where their ungo- 
vernable fury chiefly raged, with all its concomitant rapine and wretch- 
ednefs, In doing this we mean to poirt out only fuch perfons or inci- 
dents as are fingularly ftriking, In evamining thefe in their order we 
find nothing to flop us till we come to the INSURRECTION AT KiL- 
DARE, during which we meet with the murder of Lieutenant Giffard, 
a youth poftefted of piety, courage, truth, honour, and a loyal attach- 
ment to his King that fet him above all praife. That fuperlatively 
black and bloody deed (if any thing can properly be fo diftinguifhed, 
amidft fo many diftrefling inftances of itudied and refined cruelty) 
is defcribed in thefe words : 


*€ About eleven o’clock that night they (the rebels) ftopped and plundered 
the Limerick mail coach, and matlacred one of the paflengers, Lieutenant 
William Giffard of the 82d regiment, and fon to Captain John Giffard of the 
: Royal 








val 
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Royal Dublin repiment. The favages having fhot ‘one 'of’ the horfes fo as? 
effectually to prevent the coach from proc ceding, demanded of Lieut. Giffard 
who; and what he was? ‘To which he-aufwered without hefication that’ he 

was an officer proceeding on his way to Chaiham, jn obedience to ordesshe> 
had received. | They demanded wheiher he was a proteftant ? And being san. 

fwered in the affirmative they held a moment’s confultation, and then told 

him they, wanted officers ; that if he would take an oath to be true to them, 
and join them tn an attack to be made next worning upon Monattareven, they 

would give him a command ; but otherwife he mutt die. To this the gallant 

youth replied, that be had already {worn allegiance to’ the King ; that he 

would never offend God Almighty by a breach of that oath, nor would he 

difgrace bimfelf by turning a deferier, and joining the King’s énemies ; that 

he could not fuppofe an army of men would be fo cruel as to murder an indie 

vidual who had never injured them, and who was merely palling through them 

toa country from whence poflibly he never would return ; but if they infifted 

on this propofal he muft die! for he never would confent.to it. This brave 

and yet pathetic anfwer, which would have kindled {entiments of generous 

humanity in any breafts but thofe of Irith rebels, had direétly the contrary 

efect upon them: with the utmolt fury they affuulted him; he had a cafe of 

piitols, which his natural courage and his love of life, though hopelefs, 

prompted him to ufe with effect. Being uncommonly active he bur{t from 

them, and vaulting over a fix feet wall, he made towards a houfe where ke 

faw light, and heard people talking. Alas! it afforded no retuge! it was the 

houfe of poor Crawford, whom with his grand-daughter (and with cizcum~ 

ftances of almof{ unparalleled feverity of tuffering) they had jutt piked for 

being proteftants. A band of the barbarians, returning from this exploit, met 

Lieut. Giffard ; there he fell covered with wounds and glory: and his 

mangled body was thrown into the fame ditch with honejt Crawtord, and his: 
innocent grand-child, Thus he expired at the age of devemtétn a martyr to 
religion and honour, whofe memory will ever be refpected by the virtuous” 
and the brave!’ 

(To be continued.) 





A Spital Sermon, preached at Chrift Church, upon hafter Tuesday, 
April 15, 1800; ta which are ada d Notes. By Samuel Parr, 
L.L.D. 410. Pr. 161. 7° 6d, Mawman. London, 1801. 


L,ROM the words of his text, ** As we havc, therefore, opportunity, 
let us do good unto ail mi n, cip cially unto them who are of the 
houfehold of taith,” Dr. Parr takes occation, at the commencement 
of his difcourfe, to enter upon a fhort hiftory of the opinions of thofe 
who have employed, or rather mrfemployed, their talents, in tracing 
the motives by which we are impcticd to do good to our tellow- 
creatures. 

The Dr, diftributes them properly enough into two clafles, the 
fupporters of the felfifh, and of the Lenev leat. fyltem. The firit he 
fpeedily difmifies; but he enters, at fome lugeh, “pees the views of 
thelatter: and it is impoflible to withhold our praife From the vigorous, 
clear, and comprehcniive ftatement, which he has drawn up, of the 
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Y 
comparative demerits. of each fyftem, and.the probable.effeRs of both 
on, the happinefs of our fellow creatures... 


“$©Ia a country not very diftant, theories of more or lefs value, and with 
gréater or tefs ingenuity, were fome time ago conftructed for, the improve. 
ment of fotiety : and, in the progres’ of ‘{peculations, carried on with a 
glowing and. impetanus fpirit of enthufiafm, certain romantic and even per. 
niciols notions were ftarted, upon the powers with which we are furnifhed, 
andthe obligations by which we are bounden to promote, by dire aims, the 
univerfal good of the {pecies: How far the advocates for thefe opinions may 
have been tincere ard confiftent in making them the rule of pzb/ic meafures, is 
a point quite foreign to the bufinefs of this day, and, 1 muft add, to the 
duties of this hallowed place. 1t rather becomes us'to remember, that the new 
doftrine of univerfal philanthropy has found its way to our own country. and 
that whatever changes may have been wrought upon its furface, by the officiouf. 
nefs.of admirers, or the dexterity of copyifts, it ftill retains fo much of its 
original features, as to remind us whence it came, and to give us an intereft 
in contidering, whither, for a feafon at leaft, it may fpread, 

v6 Hf.the peculiar circumftances of the times fhould induce you to compare 
the felfifh with the philanthropic fyftem, as the latter has been recently taught, 
you will find that the one never occafioned fo much mifchief as it feemed to 
threaten, and that the other will be productive of lefs good than it promifes, 
accompanied by a long and portentous train of evils, which had been negli- 
gently overlooked, or infidioufly difguifed by its panegyrifls, The felfith, 
indeed, on its fir approach, repels and feares us with the iternnefs of its 
appearance ; it gives an inftantaneous alarm to al! the centinels, which felf- 
refpect, as the ally of virtue, has placed arounc the heat; it fullies the gene. 
ral digmity of our nature, and even feififhnefs, ftanding aghaft at the fuppofed 
extent of her own domain, would, for the moment, be content to hold a 
divided empire with her more amiable rivel. But the philanihropic wears a 
more engaging form: it announces its pretenfions in a milder tone: by a 
thoufand fecret f{pells, it wins over to its purpofes our vanity and our credu- 
lity, and from the fervice in which our affections are ufually engaged, it 
would decoy them away, by opening to us the profpect of far mightier ate 
chievements, to be followed by a richer harveit of glory to ourfelves, and a 
fuller tide of happincfs diffufed among our fellowecreatures. | 

** From many of the baneful effects which the fglfih might produce, the 
authority of public law protects the pablic welfare ; and the crimes to which 
it might incite us, fail within the reach of definitions and rules. Bur, in the 
motives by which the philanthropift is impelied, the kind affections may be fo 
writhed around the unfocial : in the character of his aétions, the freaks of 
abfurdity may be fo blended with the outrages of wickednefs: in their confe- 
quences, evil may have fuch an alloy from concomitunt good, that, if our 
cominona fenfe did not revolt from the incongruous mafs, fcarcely any judi- 
cial or even intellectual procels could feparate affeCtation from hy pocrify, de- 
Jutioa from malignity, that which deferves only contempt or pity from that 
which calls aloud for reprobation.”’ ° 


It appears to us that the two fyftems are mueh nearer related than 
the Dr, {eems to fuppofe.. There is more boldnefs, indeed, in the one 
than in the cther ¢ fome refolution is requifite for the maintenance of 
a iyitem fo repugnant tp the feclings af mankind as the felfish one; 
ua} See : where 
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Parr’s Spital Sermon. ‘9% 
whereas the other is the refuge of a crafty and cowardly mind: but 
the tendency of both is the fame, and their end alike pernicious and 
deteftable. If we did not know that the ignorance of thefe benevo- 
lent theorifts was only to be equalled by their vanity, we fhould be 
furprized at the impudence which permitted them to obtrude upon the 
world .as novelties, fpeculations of which the abfurdity had beea 
pointed out, and ridiculed more than two thoufand years ago. 


« Were a community of mankind (fays the Dofor) recommended on the 
plea of giving a wider cope to the exetcife of our benevolent affe@tions, and a 
more abundant fupply to the happinefs of our feilow-creatures, 1 thould adopt 
the reafoning, which a great writer of antiquity (Ariftotle) employed againkk 
an imaginary republic, where all children were to be confidered as equally re. 
lated to all citizens. ‘In fuch a ftate, be argues, the principle of affection 
‘would be diluted, and, as it were, watery, where the father could not fayy 
«my child ; nos the child, my father: foras a little {weet mingled with much 
‘water makes the whole mixture taftelefs, fo would the relation arifing from 
‘the andifcriminate ufe of thefe names, become weak and imperceptible.” 
What filial or parencal affection would have been in the commonwealth of 
Plato, that would our benevolent affections be, diffufed equally to all if ‘all 
trae nations, and languages’ were gathered together with the name of one 
ociety, and under the regulations neceflary to keep it one.” 


The Dr. proceeds to illuftrate the nature of genuine benevolence, 
by the cafe of him ** who had fallen among thieves ;” this is rather 
feebly put: but ample amends are made by the following beautiful 
ftatement of the marked fuperiority of the precepts of Chriftianity, 
over the tedious and intricate rules of modern theories, 

« They teach what 7s intelligible,—they enjoin what is praGicable,—they 
do not make the moral worth ct the fufferer the folc, nor, in ali cafes, even 
the chief meafure of his right to fuccour, ‘They do not ftrain or relax ihe 
fprings of our pariicular afe¢tions, but direct them in their proper tone. to- 
wards their proper cbjecis, ‘They do not bewilder and annoy our minds by 
throwing compaflion, or gratitude, or clemency into an hypothetical tate of 
variance with jufiice. They admit the principle of loving thofe by whom we 
gre loved, and they enforce the diftinét, and certainly not inferior, principle 
of extending a portion of that love to thofe, by whom we are ** uefpitetuily 
vexed and perfecuted.’’ 

We are almoft tempted to with that Dr. Parr had refted here, It 
is rot that what he adds, on the fubject of univerfal philanthropy, 1s 
lefs excellent than any thing which we have already given; but that 
it is poflible to purfue the beit of topics too far: and, to fay the truth, 
many of the reveries which the Dr. attacks with all the keennets, 
Vigour, and eloquence, for which he is fo juftly celebrated, are, mm 
themfelves, fo wild and indefenfible, that he might, with nearly 
equal judgment, have erected a batteryagainft a molehill, 

In one point we differ from Dr, Parr. In recommending with an 
energy worthy of his talents, the extenfion of our benevolence, and 
charity to thofe who differ from us in rejigious opinions, by the great 
txample of the apoitle ; he of bE They 
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*€ They (the fe&taries of all denorvinations) inveftigate, they believe, they 
may fometimes doubt after inveftigation, as we ourfelves may fomevimes be, 
lieve without it. But they do not, in ¢hrs country at leaft, infult our under. 
ftandings and our feelings with the effrontery of the libertine, the arrogance 
of the fcoffer, or the fell impicty of the blafphemer. Duthdent they are and 
humble, where the knight-errant.of atheifm: rejects indifcriminately and un. 
dauntedly. They are filent where he clamours rudely, ‘They bluth when he 

matizes, and they fhudder when he reviles. By fuch enquirers then no 
{nares will be jaid for credulity ; nq encouragement holden out to rafinefs; 
no palliatives fpread over the foulnefs and detormity of vice ; no objections 
puthed forward that can affront the authority, or even wound the delicacy of 
real virtue,”’ 


This is liberal; but is it correct? In-our opinion nothing can be 
lefs fo. The Dr. himfelf confefles that he never heard but one 
Atheift utter the “ yell of blafphemy,” we have had the grief to hear 
numbers of feétarifts follow him. At thé fame time, we have not 
been fortunate enough to witnefs that ‘ filence,” thofe *‘* blufhes,” 
and ‘* fhuddeyings,” of which he fpeaks; but thefe are topics on 
which we cannot now dilats. 

We cannot fay that we were much interefted by the remainder of 
this Sermon; which confifls of a laboured refutation of the affertions 
of M. Turgot—a name then, furely, heard for the firft time ina 
proteftane church—trefpecting the utility of charitable eftablifhments ; 
and a part’cular hiftory of the one (the Royal Hofpital) at which the 
Dr. was appointed to preach. “The fchools and hofpitals of this 
country have utility for their bafis. “hey are fimple, and un-often- 
tatious, and bear not the flighteft refemblance to the inftitutions of 
which the minifter of France fpoke. Indeed, it appears to us, that 
no time is more unprofitably employed than that which is waited in 
the defence of thofe excellent foundations, of which the happy effects 
are felt and acknowledged in every part of this ifland. The Dr, 
fometimes compells us to fmile in defpite of our wifhes to be 
ferious. 


** Pardon me, my hearers,’’ he fays, * if fpeaking upon this fubjeé, I 
give vent to my feelings, and pay a juft tribute of .praife to the learning, 
wifdom, integrity avd humanity of that excellent perfen, who was once my 
Scholar, avd is now the phyfician of your Hofpital for the infane,”—But this 1s 
not the only place where the Doftor forgets that he is preaching. 


The hiftory of the inftitution, and the praifes of the Governors, 
are given, we fuppofe, in conformity to cuftom. We know not 
what the Aldermanic Catos, who {at attentive to their own applauie, 
thought of it; but to us, it appeared infuflerably tedious. Barren, 
indeed, muft that fubje@ be, which the {plendid abilitics of Dr. Parr 
cannot render intereiting. 

In fpeaking of the death of their founder, he fays, ‘* Does not 


“the laft end of fuch a righteous man appear to your minds more de- 


firable than that EUTHANASIA, for which a Roman Emperor is faid 
to have prayed, as the choiceft gift of heaven?” Pp. 20. We fuppole 
that 
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that more than ore Alderman jogged his neighbour at that Eurna- 
NASIA. 

The peculiaritics of the Doétor’s ftile are well known ; they are 
thofe of genius. ‘The prefent dilcourte is lefs itrongly marked with 
them than any of his preceding publications, though we {till with far 
fomewhat more fimplicity. ‘There are yet too many fuch paflages as 
thefe. ‘* To the thoughtlefs, the luxurious, the proud—men ‘who 
wear purple and fine linen, and fare fumptuoufly every day,’ eafy it 
isto deign fcarcely a glance towards that wretchednefs which they 
never felt,” &c. P. 21. 

And now-what fhall we fay of the Dofor’s fermon? We have been 
delighted and inftructed by it, but not edified. It engages the’ head, 
but does not intereft the heart: it wants, in fhort, that indifpenfible 
requifite in all fermons, which the French call, by one expreflive 
word, ONCTION. 

The fermon of twenty-four pages is followed by near 150 pages of 
notes Clofely printed, If we fhould be thought by the Doétor’s ad- 
mirers to be too chary in our praifes of the former, we can cheer- 
fully agree with them in any meafure of applaufe they may incline to 
confer on the latter. Notes fo various, comprehending fuch im- 
portant topics, difcuffed with fuch acutenefs, learning, and ingenuity, 
and illultrated and adorned with fuch apt and beautiful quotations 
from the belt and wifcft philofophers of ancient and modern times, 
we have hitherto rarely feen, and rarely expect to fee hereafier. We 
could point out feveral for the delight and admiration of our readers, 
but we forbear, as we wifh them to perufe the whole. 

We have yet a word to fay. When we took up this fermon, 
which was on its firft appearance, and noticed the opinions combated 
in the earlicr part of it, we were confident that it would produce an 
anfwer from Mr. Godwin :—for fuch is the ridiculous vanity of the 
man, that it is impoffible to attack the propagator of any abfurd and 
monftrous fy{tem without his ftarting forth, like Aguc-cheek in the 
play, and exclaiming—*‘ that’s me, I warrant you. Aye, I know it 
was [, FOR MANY DO CALL ME FOOL!” and, accordingly, the 

amphlet we fhill notice below was almoft immediately announced, 

his, therefore, was in courie:—but we confefs we felt a litle 
chagrined when, on looking at the notes, we found Mr. Godwin in- 
troduced by name, ‘The Dodtor, indeed, overflows ‘* with the milk 
of human kindnefs” inevery part of his appendix. He quotes many 
writers with tendernefs, whom we (and we hope, not unjuttly) re- 
gard with fear and averfion ; but scihing has excited our furprize 
and regret fo much-as the mention of this contemptible and atrocious 
fcribbler. His Political Jultice, which the DoStor thinks it neceflary 
to quote, and which he even once applauds, is now univerfally con- 
fidered as a text-book of abfurdity, a record of ‘mpotent malignity— 
which, whoever in{pects, ridicules and hates—ridet et odit. 


And what has Dr. Parr earned by his mifapplied favour? A fupe-. 
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rior degree of infult from the very vanity his condefcenfion embgl. 
dened. May the leffon have its due effect in future ! 
‘The text has no references to the notes. They would have been 
fo numerous perhaps, as to disfigure and confound it; {till, we re. 
rd it as a fault which we do not wifh to fee repeated. It is now 
abfolutely neceffary to read the fermon from the notes. 


— 





——a 


Thoughts occafioned by the Perufal of Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon; being 
a Reply to the Attacks of Dr. Parr, Mr. Mackintofh, Sc. By 
William Godwin. 8vo. Pp. 82. 2s. 6d. Robinfons. Lon. 
don. 1801. 


OMER tells us of Polydorus, that, having an unhappy confi. 

dence in hi:nfelf, he thought of nothing lefs than ftepping for. 
ward to drive ACHILLES out of the field. The confequence was 
what might have been expected from fo vain an attempt. Having 
unadvifedly (vzaieys:) appeared in the front of the battle, no fit place 
for fo puny a combatant, he was prefently difpatched. 


Agetny eve xivey 
Ovre die Thevptox yay ews Deroy waeor Sve. Il. 20. 


We might Safely leave the modern Polydorus to be difpatched by 
thofe of our Greeks whom it concerns, and whofe formidable hofti- 
lity he has contrived to turn towards his own perfon, by a felf- 
importance altogether unneceflary and stll-placed. We might dif- 
pstch him with our own weapons, and had a€tually made fome fe- 
rious preparation for that purpofe ; but, after a moment’s refleCion 
on the treatment due to fuch an antagonift, we determined that he. 
fhould be made to difpatch himfelf. In preference therefore to every 
other method of contuting Mr. Godwin, we. will gratify our readers 
with the fubflance of his ‘* Reply,” in the following f{pecimens 
of it :— 

Mr. Gopwin’s Vanity. 

«« It was my fortune to be, among Englifh writers, the moff con- 
fpicuous and gencrally known of thofe whom Mr. Mackintofh and his 
friends have nick-named Advocates of the new Philofophy. This 
is no boalt,” &c. p. 18. We forefee a multitude of troubles to Mr. 
G.dwin from this incautious paflage. Does he think thar all thofe 
great men who were labouring for fame in the very fame caufe with 
himfelf, will fit down fatisfied with the ebfcurity to which he has 
condemned them’ by an exclufive ftroke of his pen? Will they not 
come forward and claim the hononr of being equally notorious? And 
will they not have reafon for it too?—For, let it be modeftly atked, 
how was Mr. Godwin more ‘‘ confpicuous” than his fellows ? Was 
he more confpicuors as a  fuperficial and mifchievous fciolift” than 
Mr. Gale Jones ?>—Was he more generally known as a ‘* promulgator 
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of abfurd and monftrous fy{tems,” or a “ difzuifer of the moft mifes 
rable common places in the fhape of “ paradox,” &c. than Mr. 
Thelwall ?>—Mr. Mackintofh had thrown thefe and other names’ of 
juft diftin&tion among the whole fociety of the Philofophers. Why 
then will Mr. Godwin injurioufly contend for more than that fuffi- 
cient fhare of them which every candid and liberal perfon fairly al- 
lows to him? 

“« As to myfelf, after having for féur years heard little elfe than the 
voice of commendation,” &c. p. 21. 

In what year of our Lord did this happen? faid my uncle Toby. 

In no year at all, anfwered my father. 

«« The treatment I have endured, &c. is part of @ great plan ;” 
and ‘* when you have fuccefsfully held up a perfon for years to 
general derifion and abhorrence, you rather comply with than outrun 
the fentiments of mankind by dooming him to defiru€tion,” p. 77. 79. 
We fee Mr. Godwin’saim. He is endeavouring to rival the fortunes 
of the once ‘* confpicuous” and perfecuted Mr. Dennis, againf 
whom, we al! know, a ‘* great plan” of deftruction was formed by 
the principal Courts of Europe. But Mr. Godwin may reft quietly 
in his bed, Part of his charge indeed we allow ; the reft we difclaim. 
The “ derifion,” and the ‘* abhorrence’’ too, (if he is determined to 
have it) we confefs with all due feelings for our guilt; but poifon 
and poignards—No, no; our thoughts are not fo terrible :—our chief 
purpofe is to laugh. But enough ot vanity ; for we have not room 
to infert two-thirds of the pamphlet. We pafs on to another {peci- 
men from it ; 


Mr. Gopwin’s SELF-CONTRADICTIONS. 


«© My book (Political Juftice) was the child of the French Revo- 
lution. Where was the ingenuous heart which did not beat with 
exultation at feeing a great and cultivated people fhake off the chains 
of one of the moft oppreffive pelitical fvflems in the world, the moft re- 
plenifhed with abufes, the leaf? mollified and relieved by any infufion of ti- 
berty.”” 

N.B. The laft part of this fentence was written apparently im 
the phyfick fhop.of fome friend, p. 2. Mr. Godwin is therefore a 
revolutionift. Not too faft, reader. He was a revolntionift in the 
fecond pages but.it ishard a man fhould be kept to his word through 
the fifth. For there we read (with a-due correftion of his former 
rafhnefs\.. “* I uniformly declared myfelf an enemy to revolutions.” 
Yes: this is aQtually faid in page 5, and he is now fo ftrongly at- 
tached to his new fyftem of quiet, that, he carries it as far as page IT, 
where he declares again, ‘¢ I abhorred all tumult. I entered my pro- 
telt again{t revolutions!!!’ But now it is time to be a revolutionift 
again. ‘* I have always found him (Dr. Parr) the advocate of 
old eftablifhments, and what appeared to me old abufes.” Yet his 
conduct, fays Mr, Godwin, * is as little likely to pleafe our political 
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fuperiors, as if his creed had been more favourable to thofe objects J 
am_accuftomed to love,” p. 20. We congratulate Mr. Godwin. A 
few pages back, he had unfortunately loft his ‘* ingenuous heart ;” 
and with it his love of revolutions. He has happily and fpeedily 
found them both again. 

But to change one’s mind in different pages of the fame book isa 
common cafe. It was referved for Mr. Godwin to change in one 
and the fame page ;—a felicity feldom attained in this branch of phi- 
lofophy. ‘* lam willing to yield to thefe men confiderable praife 
for the conftancy with which they perfevered fo long (viz. in their 
admiration of the French Revolution) as long perhaps as worldly pru- 
dence could in any degree countenance. But why, becaufe J have 
not been fo prudent as they ; (that is, becaufe I ftill perfift in. my ad- 
miration of it) fhould 1 be made the object of their invective ?”’ p. 5, 
Now, what is the natural confequence of this unfhaken admi- 
ration of the French Revolution? Beyond all doubt, a fixed dif 
like to it: for thus it follows from the paflage already quoted from 
this very page. “ IT uniformly declared myfelf an enemy to Revo- 
Jutions !” We mult repeat, that this is eminently dextrous. Mr. 
Godwin alone is able to eftablifh the fame conclufion under all cir- 
cumftances, and to draw a merited praife to himfelf from principles 
which, upon his honour, he never had ! 

Enough ot revolutions. We will now give a fpecimen of contra- 
diction drawn from the very bofom of philofophy. 

Our readers are aware of the difputes which have arifen concerning 
the proper fource of moral diftinction: whether the credit of vir- 
tuous action ts due to the motive whence the action originates, or 
from the final effe&t to which it tends. “This final effe&t, whica the 
moralifts have generally termed “utility,” Mr. Godwin, ufing the 
terms indifcriminately, has alfo called ** juftice ;” and this he efta- 
blifhes as the proper criterion of virtue. Not fo Dr. Parr, whofe 
oppofite doétrine on this fubje€&t Mr. Godwin {tates in a very pointed 
manner. £ Dr. Parr (fays he) is inclined to lay moft emphafis on, and 
moft frequently to remind thofe he would inftru&, of the morrve 
from which, as human beings, their moral ations mutt fpring; 
and I would ofteneft and moit earneftly Temind them of the c7- 
terion by which they mutt afcertain whether their ations are vir- 
tuous.”’ 

This is anxioufly repeated in the next ‘page, 30. ‘* Dr. Parr, 
certainly upon this, and probably upon moft occafions, is inclined to 
lay his principal ftrefs upon the motives to virtue; 1, on the contrary, 
regard it as the proper and eminent bufinefs of the moralift, ‘to call 
the attention of his fellow men to the criterion of virtue.” Dr. Parr 
and Mr. Godwin are therefore at iffue. So indeed we thought : but it 
were a pity that old friends thould quarrel irrecoverably ; and there- 
fore we are glad to find them both of a mind notwithftanding odd 
appearances, For we have the comfort of hearing Mr. Godwin de- 
clare, in the mid{t of what we took to be an oppofition of fentiment, 
+6 [ cannot 
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« J cannot:be miftaken in affirming that Dr. Parr and J are agreed 
about this criterion !” 

We beg the reader not to be mifled by what is vulgarly called com- 
mon fenfe, or fuppofe that if Mr. Godwin and Dr. Parr are agreed 
about this criterion, they muft think in the fame manner about it ;— 
about the extent as well as the obligation of it,—about. the quantity 
as well as the force of it in its application to the nature of morals. 
No. _ If two men unexpectedly quarrel, it is hard they fhould not 
unexpectedly agree again, and make their contradi@tion and their 
concord fhake hands. 

Indeed this whole account is fo confiftent and fatisfatory, that we 
thought nothing could equal the demonttration of it. However there 
is a paflage in one of our writers which comes very near to it in co- 
gency and truth. ‘* Calleft thou this darknefs?” fays mafter Parfon 
to Malvolio (who feemed to fufpe@ that a room without light was not 
far from completely dark), On the contrary, I affirm ‘¢ that the win- 
dows are tran{parent as barricadoes ; and the flones toward the North 
South are as luftrous as ebony.” But a word of ferioufnefs to Dr. 
Parr before we clofe this fubject. His moral charater is. impeached in 
this part of the pamphlet. He is accufed of the guilt of prevarication 
in the {tatement he has given to the public of his fentiments on the 
nature and foundation of virtue. Under fo grofs an imputation it is 
time for him to {peak out. We have heard more than enough of 
Mr. G.’s talents and powers, &c. The facred caule of truth ought 
now to triumph over any forced remains of tendernels towards a per- 
fon once his ht 

cape faxa manu, cape robora, Pa——r, 
Tollentemque minas, et fidila colla tumeniem 
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Mr. Gopwin’s BAD ENGLISH. 


‘© Attempt foriits refutation,” p.1.  ‘* Such as that I {carcely re~- 
collected its parallel,” 12. ‘* He will feel his own happinefs /o en- 
tirely dependent on the inftitutions which prevail, as w:// remove,’ 
"5. And-in another place (to. mention no more) we find that Mr. 
Godwin has been i//ufirated. We are heartily glad of it; as may be 
inferred from ’ 

Mr. Gopwin’s cLoupy PARAGRAPHS. 

It is, and it ought to be, beneath the high philofophy of Mr. God- 
win to exprefs any thing fimply. . If he means to fay, that he intended 
no harm by his book on Political Juftice, the propereft phrafe is, ** I 
fought no overt effects,” p.11- N. B. We lately faw Mr. Godwin 
in an apothecary’s fhop. We pow difcover him at an attorney s defk. 
We all know the meaning of the fentence, that we fhould be quick 
in giving aflifttance. But we know it too foon, The mind ought to 


be in a philofuphical perplexity before it gets at fo valuable a truth ; 
Cher itis back 00 By, ndoubtedly all the adtions Rome 
ives 


and therefore it is better to fay,  U 
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fives muft be, in a greater or lefs degree, a compromife between the 
niceties of deliberation, and the rapid progre’s of time,” p. 45. 
This is the rule when a man really has fome meaning. If he has 
none, and yet wifhes to convey it, the following mode is highly com- 
mendable :—‘* Such regularity and equity will prevail, as to enable 
every man to fee a vaf? way before and around him,” p. 74. Would 
not the reader conclude from hence, that in Mr. Godwin’s promifed 
millennium of politics, ‘¢ regularity and equity” will make every en- 
Kightened citizen as tall as a giant?—This, however, to our parti- 
cular grief, cannot happen until Mr. Godwin’s other projects for our 
happinefs are adopted; until all fathers of families are prohibited 
(by proclamation, we fuppofe) from getting more than three or four 
children at the utmoft ; sbi until all the fupernumerary infants which 
efcape his falutary abortions, are punifhed by ffarving or drowning fot 
their obftinacy in being born at all. We thought we had done with 
the ** clouds.”” But one more remains, a ** nebula” of the thickeft 
order. ‘* Fi@tion here labours in vain ‘that is, in beftowing ima- 
ginary virtues upon mankind). It never equals what men have 
acted and felt in the great vifion and awe-creating prefence of rea- 
ity,” p. 81. 
Ohe! jam fatis eft. 


After thefe fpecimens of its contents, the reader will hardly expec 
that we fhould enlarge on the character of this “*Reply.”’ Indeed 
Mr. Godwin himfelf has deferibed it in a fingle line. He candidly 
allows, that it is nothing more than a collection of Prong prefumptions, 
p.75- However, there is ene ot thofe ‘* prefumptions” which mutt 
still be noticed; and with a folemnity due, not to Mr. Godwin, but 
to the facred fubje& which be has dared to pollute. In his zeal for 
what he calls ‘* juftice,”’ and for the depreciation. of the affetions, 
and motives of the heart; and under an unaccountable perfuafion 
that he is not wholly unqualified for the bufinefs of a divine ; he has 
affirmed that Chrilt himfelf has fpoken “ again and again in di/parage- 
ment of the private affeions\!" p. 42. Merciful Saviour ! thou, who 
haft not only prepared an eternal blifs for thy faithful fervants, but 
meanwhile footheft the pains of our mortal ftate with thofe tender 
charities which thy religion only can infpire ; thou who didit ** lean 
on the bofom of thy beloved difciple,” and dignify affection by thy 
facred example ;—thou who, oa the crofs, didft exalt friendfhip into 
the feelings of fraternal love ; whoin a difciple didft regard a brother, 
and badeft thy mother ‘* behold” in him “* a fon ;”"—pardon the weak- 
nefs, or correct the wilfullnefs-of this flanderer of thy name. 
Teach him, we pray thee, that ‘* engllefs queftians’” and * vain 
babblings”’ of philofophy are not a knowledge of thee and of thy 
word. ‘Teach him, befides, that thy religion is of the heart ;—that 
affeGtion to thy fervice is the higheft fan&tion of moral obedience ;— 
that, by the fine of pious motives, the common aéts of goodnefs 
are quickened into Chriftian graces ;—that evena ‘* cup of cold water” 
given 
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given in thy name” is precious in thy fight; and that the’ coft- 


jieft offerings of a callous and felf-fufficient virtue, end only in’ 


that vanity from which they fprang. ‘* Verily, they have their re-’ 
ward,” 





—_— 
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Reflections at the Conclufion of the War: being a fequel to “* RefleAions 
on the Podtitical and Moral State of Society, at the Clofe of the 
Eighteenth Century.” By John Bowles, Efq. 8vo. Pr. 84. 
Rivingtons. London. 1801. 


T was not to be fuppofed that Mr. Bowles, who had taken fo 

active a part in the varied difcuffions which the fubjeét of the war 
has undergone during the nine years of 4ts continuance, would remain 
filent on the conclufion of a peace with the French Republick, which. 
he has uniformly deprecated, and invariably confidered as the fure foun- 
dation of his country’s ruin. In conformity with thefe fentiments, he 
opens his prefent Reflections, by an obfervation, the juftice of which 
noman of difcernment will be difpofed to conteft. 


«Ic will be difcovered, that a peace, in the prefent inftance, is not pro- 
ductive of that fentiment of confidence which, on former occafions, it never 
failed to infpire ; that it does not convey an idea even of that ordinary ita- 
bility, which, notwithftanding the clafhing interefts and difcordant yiews of 
the contracting parties, was formerly its infeparable attendant ; that it does 
not bring with it that fenfe of fecurity, which hitherto has been confidered 
as conftituting its chief value ; that notwithftanding all the tranfports of joy 
which it occafions, it does not enable us to look forward towards futurity 
without dread, or to diveft the mind of alarm for thofe interefts which we 
moft value ; for our domeftic quiet, our internal fafety, our holy religion, 
our laws, our conftitution; nay, for our very exiftence as an independent 
fate. In a word, when the paroxyfm of joy, which has been produced by 
the unexpected arrival (occurrence) of a moft ardently defired event fhall be 
over, it will be found that the peace, which is the fubject of fo much exu!. 
tation, is at beft but a bold and hazardous experiment, which, however it 
may have been didaied by uecefity, is fanGioned by no precedent, either in 
ancient or modern times; and that, if we efcape the perils to which we 
are ftill expofed, we fhall be indebted rather to the extraordinary fayour of 
Providence, who. hes hitherto finiled fo gracioufly upoa us, than to the or- 
dinary means of fafety, without which our anceitors never ventured to lay 
down their arms.’ 


Our readers will perceive that thefe fentiments are perfectly con- 
genial with thofe which we have ourfelves advanced on the fubject of 
peace ; and that the author agrees with us, that, we have neither 
obtained ‘¢ indemnification for the paft, nor fecurity for the future.” 
The queftion of fecurity is farther purfued by Mr. B. in the fubfequent 
pages, in which, he very juftly, and fuccefsfully, demonftrates that 
“ the general fecurity of Europe is effential to the fecurity of each in- 
dividual ftate, and ‘that it would be impoffible for Great Britain to 
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enjoy repofe and fafety, unlefs the independence of the ccntinentaf 
ftates, and the balance of power were preferved ;” he then expofes the 
folly and ignorance of thofe who regard ** Great Britain as a {eparate 
ftate, independent on her neighbours, and a mere difintercited fpec- 
tator of what pafles on the Continent,” remarking, that fuch only 
can confider.the terms of peace ‘* as fafe and honourable ;” and pro- 
ceeds to fhow that our infecurity arifes, not merely from the im- 
menfe extenfion of territory, of influence, and of power, acquired by 
our implacable enemy, but alfo from the eftablifhment of a revo- 
lutionary power, a military defpotifm, not only impelled by  infa- 
tiable ambition, but interefted for its own prefervation, to defire by 
overthrow of other ftates, and likely to be obliged, like Rome, for 
the fake of its internal quiet, to purfue that complete fubjugation 
of its neighbours, towards which it has already made fuch prodigious 
advances.” 


Mr. B. farther purfues thefe Refle€tions, in an animated ftrain of 
pointed remark, and pertinent interrogations. 


‘* The enemies of Monarchy rejoice at a Peace, which feems to give the 
death blow to the hopes, both of the Houfe of Bourbon, and of the other 
Monarchies, which have been overwhelmed by the ruins of that Houfe. They 
think, and with juttice, that a prodigious advance has thus been made to- 
wards the overthrow of all Monarchy. And shall not the friends of Mo. 
narchy deplore a Peace, which leaves the Gallican Throne in a fallen ftate— 
which does not even raife up any of thofe Governments, that have been laid 
low in confequence of its fall? Shall not every one who abhors Republica- 
nifm and Anarchy, lament that thefe fiends have, in a manner, maintained 
their triumphs, by the very terms of a General Pacification? Shall he feel 
no alarm and exercife no vigilance, left, emboldened by fach faccefs, they 
purfue their advantages, until whatever remains of Social Order and Lawful 
Government, fhal! fall a prey to their infatiable fury? Shall he not view 
them with additional dread, and oppofe them with more ardent zeal, on ac- 
count cf that general contamination of principle which they have produced— 
2 contamination, which is likely to encreafe with alarming rapidity, in confe- 

uence of the fuccels that has crowned the caufe of infidelity, vice, and re- 
hellion, and of the unreftrained intercourfe which every State mut now have 
with the moft impious and vicious people in the world, fink as they are into 
the loweft abyfs of profligacy, by their boafted freedom, during twelve years, 
from every religious and moral reitraint,*—This is the true way of conteme 

. plating 


—S— 





* «© As great numbers of our countrymen are defirous of expofing theme 
felves to the polluted atmofphere of modern Paris, that fink of thamelefs de- 
bauchery—that theatre of fuccefsful crime and unpunifhed Regicide ;—and as 
the motive generally afligned for fo perilous an expedition is a curiofity to fee 
the. magazine of pillage—the muleum of folen goods, of which a horde of 
ferocious banditti have plundered the different nations of Europe, and of 


which they have now the audacity “to make an eftentatious difplay to all, who 
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—s our fituation, at the important and critical moment of a General 
eace. But if we overlook thete contfiderations and break forth into rap. 
tures, becaufe, at the conclufion of a War, which leaves Society in fuch a 
ftate, we have been able to retain a couple of conquered Iflands, we thall dee 
ferve to be compared with aman, who exults at having faved a few days’ 
er from a conflagration, which threatens to reduce his dwelling to 
afhes.”’ 


Our author next confiders—1. The Caufe of our Failure; and 
2, The Caufes of the Peace. The firft, he contends, was the neg- 
Je&t to declare the reftoration of monarchy in France to be the ob 
ject of the war; and, the fecond, he imputes to neceffity. But, on 
this fubject, we mutt allow him to {peak for himielf, 


‘© In fpite of all colouring it is impoffible to deny that the terms of Peace, 
as {pecified in the Preliminaries, contain a complete Surrender of the Balance 
of Power ; that they amount to an implied revocation of all the treaties, which 
have long conftituted the public code of Europe, which were, at once, the 
guardians and the expofitors of the Law of Nations, and which have hitherto 
been confidered as the indifpenfable foundations of every new treaty ; that 
they confirm to the natural enemy of this country a degree of aggrandize. 
ment, which, in former times; Englifhmen would have confidered as an in. 
difpenfable caufe of War. ‘To call fuch a Peace by any other appellation than 
a Peace of Neceflity, is a libel on thofe who made it. Tue Minister wo 
WITHOUT THE MOST ABSOLUTE NECESSITY SHOULD SET HIS HAND TO 
suCH A PEACE WOULD DESERVE TO LOSE HIS HEAD,” 


We cannot, here, forbear to refer to the fpeeches of our minifters 
at the opening of the prefent feffion of Parliament; when both Mr. 
Appincron and Lord Hawxkessury difclaimed, and not without 
fome fhew of indignation, the plea of necessity. Mr. B., indeed, 
fo far agrees with them as to admit that there exifted no neceflity 
from the ftate of our finances, but he infifts on the exiftence of another 
fpecies of neceffity which not one of the advocates or the enemies of 
the peace, either in or out of parliament, befides himfelf, has ven- 


tured to aflert. 


‘ It is not, however, a neceflity, arifing from an inability to profecute 
the War, which has operated on this occafion, Thank Heaven! nofuch ne. 
cellity exifted, for if it had, we fhould be deftitute of thofe means of defence 
which we ftill enjoy. On thecontrary, it is impoflible to view the relative 





are fo deftitute of moral tafte as to be capable of enduring fuch an exhibition, 
It is to be lamented, that thefe fruits of unexampied rapacity have not labels 
annexed to them, fpecifying the places whence they were feverally ftolen, and 
the circumftantial details of each robbery. To fupply this deficiency, a cata 
logue, containing fuch a {pecification, would prove an ufeful wade. mecum in 
a journey to Paris; and the publication of a catalogue of that nature would 
materially ferve the caufe of virtue, though it might not be very favourable 
to that of wrti.”’ 


Ddz fituatiou 
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fituation of Great Britain and. France, in refpect of their marine, their come 
merce, their wealth, and their refources—it is impoflible to confider the very 
oppolite-cffeéts, which, in confequence of our naval fuperiority, the war had 
produced; and mutt have continued ‘to produce on the two Countries—by fe. 
curing to one the trade of the world, and by reducing the other to an almoft 
total ftagnation of its trade and manu!actures—it is impoffible to confider all 
this, without admitting, that the former was entitled to fay to the latter,— 
Defirable as. Peace isto both of us, yet you muft not expe to be admitted to 
a participation of thofe important advantages of which you are totally defitute, 
but which I contiuue to enjoy, witha vaft augmentation during the War, un. 
Te/s you return to fentiments of moderatton, and confent to terms which will be 
confiftent with mutual and general fafety. his country would not only have 

een warranted by exifting circumftances to adopt fuch language, but con- 
fidering the very high ground on which it had been placed by its late match. 
lefs achietements, particularly in the Baltic and in Egypt, it had every reafon 
to hope, that it might ftill have been the inftrument of general preferyation, 
and have eftablifhed its own profperity and happinefs, on the broad and folid 
bafis of general fecurity.”’ 


But the neceflity. for which Mr. B. contends is that which arofe out 
of ** the State of Parties, and more efpecially of the public mind in 
this kingdom. It-is notorious, thatthe impatience for peace was fo 
ftrong, ‘that the cry for zt was fo lond, as to create a kind of moral 
impoffibility to carry on the war for the fake of the general interefts.” 
This mode of defending the minifters for making a peace * neither 


bb] 


fafe nor honourable,” will not be admitted by thofe who recollect, 
that the Premier’s -difavowal of the plea of neceflity was not partial 
and confined in its application, but was peremptory, full, and ge- 
xeral ; involving a complete denial of the exiftence not merely of th 
molt abfolute neceflity, but of any. neceflity whatever. Lord 
HAWKESBURY, ta0, /pecifically denied the want of public /pirit; 
*¢.J difelaim, faid his Lordihip, the idea of this Peace having been 
made under exy neceiity of circumftances ; the refources and /pirit of 
this country arc great.” His Lordfhip, therefore, dcferves—but, we 
fhall leave the point of neceflity, whether. phytical, moral or po- 
litical to be fettied between the minifters and our author, who in 
another ‘place, infifts, that ** no juftification can avail them except 
that of impérious and overruling nece/fity,” and we thall leave the public 
to apply the inference. We fhall only fay, for ourfelyes, that al- 
thouch the cry tor peace was fo Joud it did not reach our ears. The 
oppoiitioa. had become thoroughly contemptible, in its numbers, 
its influence, and its talents ; and could not be faid, in any one refpect, 
to impede or embarrafs the operations of government, Not one petition, 
during the laft years of the war, was prefented to the Houle of Commons 
“on the fubject ; and at no period of that war, asfar as our obferyation 
extended, was the public mind better prepared for its continuance, until 
its avowed objects, sudemnification and fecurity, could be obtained. 
But even had fuch acry exifted, do we not know, that ‘* we mult 
not alwaye judge of the gencrality of the opinion, by the noife of the 
acciae 
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acclamation ©” Nor fhould it be forgotten, that it is the bufinefs 
of the Governors to decide, in fuch circumftances, for the governed ; 
and their duty, as their very name imports, to /ead, and not to be /ea 
by, the people. Of this laft ¢ruth, no one, we are perfuaded, enter- 
tains a more correct notion than Mr. B., but how he can reconcile 
fuch notions with the grounds which he has feleéted for the defence of 
his Majetty’s Adiniflers—grounds by which they themfelves “have 
peremptorily refuled to abide*—we profefs our inability to con- 
ceive. 

On the queftion of interference in the internal concerns of other 
ftates, our author makes many judicious reflections; and to the 
modern whigs, who have fo loudly declaimed againft the inter- 
ference of Great Britain in the affairs of France, he urges the Argu- 
mentum ad hominem, with great force and fuccefs, 


 Jtis the more ftrange that the gentlemen in queftion contend, on this 
occafion, and without any qualification, that all interference in the domettic 
concerns pf a foreign State is unlawful, fince they are accuftomed to celebrate, 
with great enthufiaim, a day, moft remarkably diftinguifhed by a foreign in- 


terference, in the domeftic affairs of their own country. If their dottrine de 


trv, to the extent in which they maintaio it, King William was guilty of a 
molt atrocious outrage on this nation, when, with an army of Dutchmen, he 
Janded on the Englith coaft, This cafe, however, which they happened 
for a moment to forget, they will doubtlefs confider as an exception to 
their wziver/al rule—on the ground that the interference it involves was fo. 
licited by the people ; though, in point of fact, not one in many, many 
thoufands of the people, had any notion whatever of fuch an occurrence. But 
ifan army of Englifhmen had landed on the French coat, to fupport: the 
Bourbon Government, fuch a meafure would have been a much more obvious 
exception to rhat rule, becaufe it would evidently have been free from all 
danger to nuional independence, which cannot be faid in the other cafe, 
however great the benefits may be which have refulted from it. For the ob- 
jet of our interference would have been to aid, while that of the Prince of 
Orange was to oppofe and dethrone the lawful Sovereign, the independence of 
whofe Crown involves that of the State. No danger whatever, to the mndes 
pendence of a country, can arife from any interpohtion to funport its lawful 
and long-eitablifhed Government. But when the fupport of a toreign Power: 
is given to a party in oppofition co that Government, there is a great and 


evident danger, left the concurrence with that party may he only a pretext, 


tocover views incompatible with she fatety and independence of the State. 
And it may be no difficult matter to,find natives, in any country, bafe enough 
to lend thei¢ courtenances and aid to a foreign Power, who, under the mott 
fpecious profeffions, may enter the territories of a neighbour for the wort of! 
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abufe which are a difgrace to the country, fpea 
fet of men had the axdacity to afferr, that wecefsty cow 
urged in defence of the terms that had beea obtained.” 
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pe "This, indeed, is the manner in which the French Revolutionif 
ve fubverted the independence of fo many States. If the cafe he fuppofed to 
depend upon a queftion of numbers, nothing can be more fallacious than fuch 
a criterion; which, moreover, would be decifive, as has been already ob. 
ferved, againit the conduct of the Prince of Orange, in 1688. For nothing 
i9 more common than for a very fmall minority to call themfelves the 


people.’’ 


Inthe advantages fecured by the war, as ftated by Mr. B. in p. 
49 et feq:, we cordially concur; but to the remarks on the effect of 
the Peace on our Allies, in the note, to Pp. 50, we have much to ob- 
ject. When he obferved that we had “ preferved inviolate our faith 
to our allies, and, at the laft moment, we have provided for the 
intcrefts of all of them, in the beft manner we were able,’’ we 
are furprized that the difmembered ftate of Portugal did not occur to 
his mind. 

But however we may differ from this refpectable writer, on fome 
few political points of a fubordinate nature, to all his leading prin- 
ciples we chearfully fubfcribe ; and more efpecially to the juttice of 
his moral refle&tions, with which he clofes his book, and which form 
by far the moft valuable and important part of it. Moft truly does 
he obferve ; 


‘« This malignant difeafe derives its ftrength from the moral corruption 
of fociety ; and it can be effectually refitted only by moral amendment. Vice 
and infidelity prepared the human heart for its reception, and nothing can ex- 

Lit, but'the purifying and invigorating influence 6f Religion and Virtue, 
th a profligate nation, it is conftantly receiving freth {upplies of nourifhment— 
among a moral people it muft, if it could come into exiftence, foon languith 
and expire. The extreme depravity of the prefent age has enabled it, as it 
were, in an inftant, to make thé moft dreadful havoc among the humar race, 
and to fpread defolation far and wide ; ; and unlefs, warned by fo fhocking an 
example, mankind inftantly fet about the great work of reformation, there is 
abundant reafon to fear that what they have already fuffered, is only a faint 
Specimen of the calamities which are yet in ftore for them.” 


The influence of women upon the Religious and Moral State of 
Society has been manifeft in all ages, and in all nations ; and has. been 
the fubject of moft important refiections and inferences, by writers 
facred and ~ spe We fhall fhortly have occafion to notice a pub- 
lication, by a moft found churchman, and politician, on this fpe- 
cific fabled ; ‘but in the mean time, we moft carneftly entreat all our 
female readers, and all heads of families, to lend their moft ferious at- 
tention to the following i important obfervations of Mr. _, wh 


© Of all the _fymptoms which are difcoverable, in regard to our morals, 
the moft inaufpicious, perhaps, is the decay of thofe feelings, which have 
been hitherto the ornament and the pride of the female fex. ti is not meant 
here to infift upon the alarming progrefs of adultery, upon the growing numbers 
and increafing fhameleilnefs ‘of thofe women who abandon the paths of virtue. 
A-Rill’ more unwelcome refle¢tion forces ixfelf upon the mjad oF every one; 
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who contemplates the prefent manners of the fathionable world, and in. re 
lation to thofe women, whole character is without a fpot. No longer do fuch 
women, at leaft in the higher circles, pride themfelves, as they have ever 
been wont to do, on the diftin¢tion which feparates them from the moft aban- 
doned of their fex. Females of fuperior rank, who give the ton to the po- 
lifhed part ot fociety, and the influence of whofe example mutt extend, through 
various gradations, to the humble walks of life, are beginning to lay afide 
that dignified referve, which formerly kept, at an awful diftance, all who 
were not clothed in the fair robe of unfullied reputation, ‘They are become fo 
wonderfully condefcending as to affociate with thofe, whofe approaches they 
would jormerly have confidered as an infult, and with whom: they would have 
deemed the fmalicit communication infamous—enay, even to borrow their 
garb from the votaries of licentioufnefs, from whom they have already tranf 
mitted, to every clafs, fafhions which were framed, and which are evidently 
calculated, to produce a diffolutenels of manners ; for the indecent modes of 
drefs—or rather of uodrefs—which are naw univerfally prevalent among the 
Britifh Fair, were invented by the abandoned part of the fex, with a view to 
excite fenfuality and to promote debauchery. Do thefe aftonithing conde. 
{centions proceed from that tender and compaffionate fympathy with guilt, 
which has been caught from the German {chool, and which impels us to con- 
fider vice as an object of compaffion and indulgence, rather than of horror and 
deteftation ? or are they the refult of an opinion, that the principle of female 


_ virtue malt derive fuch vigour from the circumftances of the times, and the 


profent ttate of the focial world, as to ftand no longer in need of thofe aux. 
iliaries, which have hitherto been found neceflary to affift it in its {troggles 
with paffion and temptation? or are they projuced by that fanttion, which 
the Legiflature, by repeatedly refufing to prohibit adulterous marriages, has 
feemed to give to adultery 2? In whatever caufe they originate, they furnifh 
an indication of a moft unfavourable nature, and their tendency is pernicious 
in the higheft degree. However the fentiments of mankind may fluctuate on 
thefe, as on many other fubjects, haman nature continues unchanged and uns 
changeable. In its beft ftate, (a diitinétion which it is very far trom being, 
at thistime, entitled toclaim,) it wants every afliitance to confirm Us virtue, 
and to guard it againft vice. Female chaftity has ever been, and ever muff 
be, the main fource of all the virtues, which conitirute the flreagth and the 
fecurity of human fociety. And female modelty is ordained, by the unalter- 
able conttitution of nature, to be the guardian of female chaitity. What 
was it, but the prudent vigilance of that guardian, which, ull lately, pro- 
hibited its valuable charge, the virtuous fair, from all communication with 
the depraved part of their fex—which infpired our temale ancettors, and, ull 
lately, the females ofour owntime, with that confervative pride of character, 
that extreme fenfibility of honour, which made them look with fcorn upon a 
woman, who had lott her purity, and almoit to confides her atmofphere as 
peftilential? Much as thefe feelings have, in particular cafes, been made 
the fubjet of ridicule or of cenfure, they were ineapreilioly beneficial. ‘They 
preferved a conftant and lively fenfe af the value of what is moit valuable in 
fociety ; and they tended to deter from vice, by rendering it odious and infa. 
mous. But to preferve thefe feelings, it is neceflary to maintain them in theig 
utmot extent. ‘he cafe does nor admit of a jingle exception. Honour, 


efpevially in women, can admit of no compromife with dilhonour ; no aps 
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mipye muft be allowed ; the boundary mult be confidered as impaffable ; the 
i 


ne is the rubicon of female virtue. Never could it be more truly faid than 
in relation to this fubje&t— 


© Vice is a monfter of fuch frightful mien 

§ As to be hated needs but to be feen ; . 

© Yet feen too oft, familiar with its face, 

* We firft endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


‘e¢ What then have we not to dread from the difpofition which is now begin- 
ning to difplay itfelf in the fafhionable world, to difregard feelings, which, 
‘till now, have been cherifhed by all, who had even a refpect for female 
chaftity 2? To countera& that difpofition, (which, as well as every difpo- 
‘fition favourable to immorality, may be expefted to derive great itrength 
from our approaching intimacy with degenerate France,) it 1s neceflary to 
raife an additional mound about the virtue of the fair fex—by confidering the 
charatter of thofe women, who, in defiance of all decency, dare to affociate 
with pollution, as contaminated by the contact. Every care, in fhort, fhould 
be taken, to reftore the authority of a rule, which has hitherto been 
eonfidered as facred—that the infamy of Vice is the laft bulwark of 


Virine.”’ 


Mr. B, very properly prefies this moft important topic on the at- 
fention of our rulers, juftly obferving that, ‘* he isa wretched pa- 
litician at all times, and particularly at atime like the prefent, who 
is not alfo a moralift ; who does not confult the interefts of religion 
and virtue, in which, alone, the temporal interefts of mankind can 
find any permanent or real fecurity.” 

After paying a tribute of juftice to our virtuows Sovereign who 
“¢ by his tranfcendantly excellent qualities has been enabled to ftand 
in the breach which has been made in the ramparts of civilized So- 
‘ciety, and to avert the total deftruction which has menaced the vene- 
‘rable edifice,” he makes the following folemn and energetic appeal 
to the Heir Apparent. 


‘¢ What would be our fate, if, at a junéture like this, the Throne were 
to exhibit an example of an oppofite tendency ? Heaven preferve us from 
fuch a misfortune! My attachment to the Britifh’ Monarchy, and to the 
reigning Family, is rooted in my ‘* heart’s core.”? My anxiety for the 
Britith Throne, during the late dangers to which, in common with every 
other Throne, it has been expofed, has embittered my choiceft comforts ; and 
I moft folemnly vow, before Almighty God, to devote myfelf, to the end 
of my days, to the maintenance of that Throne. With thefe feelings—with 
‘this determination—may I not venture to approach the accomplifhed Prince, 
-who is next in the order of Royal Succeflion, with the words of truth—fo 
‘feldom heard by Princes, though the moft valuable offering that can be pre- 
fented to them—and to aflure him, that all his rea/ friends are apprehenfive of 
the moft direful confequences to himfelf, to his Houfe, and to his Country, 

sunlefs he imitate the bright pattern of Religion and Virtue which is difplayed 
by his Illuftrious Sire.’’ 


This appeal is manly, and breathes the fpirit of a * true born 
Englifh- 
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Englifhman.” The illuftrious perfonage t» whom it is addreffed 
will, we are perfuaded, in the cool hour of reflection, When the il- 
tuflons of grandeur lofe their force, and the light whifpers of the 
ecret. Monitor afiame a {trong and decifive tone, difeover, in’ this 
language, the voice of loyalty “and truth; will acknowledge the ge- 

nuine admonitions of unfeigned attachment. Could. wecthink that 
fuch an appeal would derive any additional force from the concur- 
rence of our teftimony, it fhould moft cordially be added, to implore 
attention to its prayer, and to impreis a full conviction of its truth 
Oh! were the car’ of that diftinguifhed perfonage open’ to the ree 
fie&tions which ours are inceflantly doomed to hear, were he, like u8, 
acquain ited with the conftant wifhes of the good, and the frequent 
imprecations of the bad, were the fears of the loyal and expectations of 
the difafleted known to him as they are to us, he would not deem 
thefe humble, but earneft, admonitions a work of fupererogation 5 


and he would give implicit credit to the aflertion, that they flow 
‘from hearts a attached, from principle and from duty, to his family and 


himfelf ; and as ready and as refolute to defend that throne which he 
is deftined to inherit, with their fwords, as they have been to fupport 
it with their pens, 
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An Fiiforical View of the unavsidable Caufes of the Non-Refidence of the 
Parochial Clergy on their rejpective Livings ; wherein more than one 
Hundred A&s of Parliament are referred to, and many of them 
amply difcuffed, during an Interval of near Six Hundred Years; 
with a particular Inveftigation of the Act, 21 Henry 8, cap. 12, on 
the Sulbjecis of Refidence, Farming, &c.; and Remedies propofed 
for improving the Condition of the Clergy. By the Rev, J, Mal- 
ham, Vicar of Helton, Dorfet; and Curate of St. Edmund’s, 
Salifbury. 8vo. Pp. 98. 2s. 6d. Cobbet and Morgan, 
London. 18ot. 


HE object of this tract is to fhow, ift. The impolicy and the op- 

preffive tendency of the act of 21 Hen. 8. Cap. 12, for en- 
forcing the refidence of the clergy; and 2nd. to prove that the eftablifhed 
praétice of our courts in levyiny diftinét penalties for every month of 
Non-refidence in the fame year, is erroneous and contrary to’ the 
fpirit and Jetter of the actitielf. This is a fubjeét of great impor- 
tance, and, has, accordingly, been often and deeply difcuffed. On 
the one hand, the neceflity of refidence, where refidence is practi- 
cable, can {carcely be denied; and, on the other, the hardfhip of 
enforcihg it, in the prefent ftate of ‘things, when there is a multi- 
plicity of livings fo fmall as not to fupply the means of a decent fub- 
fiftance, is fo obvious as not to admit of difpute. 


Though the | judges, by their uniform decilions, have fanCtianed 
that 
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that conftruction of the act of 21. Hen. 8. which Mr. Malham con. 
tends is not the true conftruction, yet the arguments which the 
Jatter adduces in fupport of his own interpretation, are certainly co- 
gent, and entitled to ferious attention. 


«¢ Our books of Reports have again and again declared the opinions of our 
on penal ftatutes ; and our modern difpenfers of law and juftice confider 

it as an eltablithed rule, not to interpret the penal laws conftructively, but 
Jiterally. I atk not now in what fenfe the legiflators of that time under{tood 
jt. I make no enquiry, whether, with an eye to the fee of Rome, it was 
meant to reftrain the numerous abfentees of the parochial Clergy to that court ; 
which doubtlefs was a means of alienating their minds and preventing them 
from confidering the true intereits of their country, by undue fubmiffions to the 
Holy See, with a hope of fecuring to themfelves honours or dignities. ‘To 
-me it has always feemed an undue ftrain, to interpret the claufe of more than 
one penalty of ten pounds upon one aftion; and our judges muft furely dif- 
countenance the idea of different attions for each and every month of non-refi- 
dence, Whenever conftruétive explanations are admitted, they fhould ever 
be exercifed in extenuation only, notin aggravation; and, whatever might 
be the defign of the legiflature, as it related to the fee of Rome, I am fatif. 
fied the words ought nor to be ftruined beyond one penalty in any one year, 
by the modern rules of explaining fuch flatutes. When any parochial minitter 
¢ abfent himfelf wilfully tor the {pace of one month together, or by the fpace 
© of two months to be accompred at feveral times in any one year, and makes 
€ his refidence and abiding in any other places, by fuch time, that then he 
hall forfeit for every fuch default ten pounds flerling.’? Let any one 
{eriotfly and coolly view the defign of this claufe; or, if that does not 
thoroughly fatisfy him, Jer him farther confider the value of ten pounds at 
that period ; let him yer farther view the flate of the Liber Valorum,.and the 
value of livings in the King’s books at that period, by which the firit fruits 
and renths were colleéted and paid; anc he will find that about one half of 
the livings of this kingdom did not then exceed ten pounds a year, which in 
thofe davs was adequate to a comfortable maintenance, efpecially when it is 
confidered that all the Clergy were then unmarried, and had not the incum- 
brance of families. Three-fourths of them did not exceed twelve pounds a 
year; and probably nine-tenths of them throughout the kingdom are not 
rated at more than twenty pounds a year, the penalty of two months non-refi- 
dence by the modern interpretation of this claufe of the ftatute. It could 
never be in the contemplation of the legiflature of that period, to inflict fo 
fevere a punifhment, however inclined to reftrain thefe migrations to the court 
of Rome. It would have the effect of {wallowing up the whole income of 
more than three-fourths of thofe who fhould dare to tranfgrefs it, includiag 
the coits of fuit; and furely mut be admicred as comprehending an operation 
fufliciently extenfive, without any farther flretch of interpretation. But from 
more than nine-tenths of the parochial Clergy, ic would iake away more 
than three-fourths of the income of their livings, and leave indeed a very 
fcauty pittance to thofe few, and to many of them nothing at all, after paying 
one penalty only, and the cofts of fuit, &c. The matter wholly hinves on the 
words * forevery fuch default.” Now to what word or words preceding does 
this phrafe refer? Certainly to the expreflions neareit co it, and not to the moft 
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remote ; to the phrafe ¢ in any one year,’ and not to the expreffion ‘ by the 
‘ {pace of one month together, or by the fpace of two months to be accompred 
‘at feveral times.’ Betides, if we look again at the phrafe, and compare it 
with another penal claufe in the first fection of this very a&t, where is another 
penal phrafe, and how that is exprefled ; it can leave no difficulty on the 
mind of the reader. It ftates that no fpiritual perfon fhall prefume to take any 
lands to tarm, in any manner, * wpon pain to forfeit ten pounds for every 
‘month that he, or any other to his ufe, fhall occupy any farm.’ Here, the 
expreflion has no ambiguity ; and the fame phrafe was obvious to the legi- 
flators of that period, had they injended this claufe, and the penalty annexed 
to it, to have the, fame extentive operation. I think, then, it is fufficientiy 
obvious, that they did not fo intend it; and | have ftated my reafons for 
that opinion, in fuch a way as to me appear fully demonitrative of that 
opinion,’”’ 


The author has taken infinite pains with his fubje&t, and quotes 
anmumber of refpectable authorities in fupport of his opinions, He 
traces to its fource the fcandalous reduction of livings, and the rob- 
beries committed on the church, by impropriations, and other means. 
He ftrenuoufly contends for the neceflity of encreefing the revenues of 
reCtories and vicarages, as the only juft grounds for enforcing refi- 
dence. ‘That fuch neceffity exifts muft be manifeft to all, but, un- 
‘happily, the means of removing it are not fo obvious. 
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The Anti-Calvinift ; or, two plain Difcourfes on Redemption and Faith, By 
Robert Fellowes, Author of a Picture of Chriftian Philofophy. Second 
Edition, with Additions. White, Fleet-ttreet. 1801. 


HE two great claffes, into which thofe who ftyle themfelves Evanre- 
lical preachers, ate divided, differ little in the principle of their doc- 
trine, and nothing in the mifchief of its tendency. Some maintain, with- 
out any limitation or relerve, the abfolute decrees of predeftination, repro- 
bation, and eleGion, whilft others pretend to qualify this doctrine, by cers 
tain claufes of faving faith and all regenerating grace. But, ou thele to- 
ics, they only utter a fénfeleis jargon ; they make faith the immediate gift 
of infpiration, infiéad of the fruit of enqury. And they confider grace, 
not as a help to the practice of holinefs, but a fubflitute for it. 
~ © Flad this Anti-chriftian herefy (fays our animated author) tainted only 
a few inaividuals [ thould have contemplated it in filence, with pity or with 
feorn. But when ! behold it preying on the credulity of thoufands, blind- 
ing the eye of the underftanding, and hardening the affeétions of the heart, 
T confider filence to be guilt, and contempt to be inhumanity. In this dif- 
aftrous and critica)-period of the Chriftian church, when fanaticifm, whofe 
abfurdity 's always furpatled by its malignity, is waging a more deftructive 
war againft religion than‘even infidelity itfelf, it ferioufly behoves all the 
friends to genuine and reafonable Chrigianity, to unite their efforts, in ~ 
Bist aed ; o% 46 ‘ ve , ‘ ; . , er 
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der to retrieve the feandal of the Crofs, and to prevent the falubrious dor. 
trine of the holy Jefus from being changed into a deadly poifon.”—“ Per. 
haps, it would not be eafy to fhow a more firiking contratt, than is to be 
found between the character of Chrift, and that of thofe perfons of the pre= 
fent day, who lay claim to the high gift of infpiration. Contratt dis fmil- 
ing look with ¢be:r funereal afpect, bis winning hilarity with ¢er repultive 


morofenefs; the fuavity of his manner marked with a thoufand endearing 


attractions, ‘with the acrimonious feverity of theirs, made more hideous and 
Joath{ome by defponding thrag;, doleful fighs, and hollow-founding groans, 
Contraft the perfpicuity of bis inftruétions, with the impenetrable darknefs 
of their difcourfes—the atfectionate, gentle ftream of his perfuafions, with 
the roaring torrent of their fierce and mercilefs imprecations—the ferene 
but animated flame of dis benevolence, with the feorching fire of their in- 
tolerance.” 

We give Mr. Fellowes very great credit for the rwo Discourses (to 
which the above extract is a part of the Preface) as they are more than 
commonly plain, and therefore, extremely well adapted for popular ufe, 
The chiet fault of this ingenious writer is a too florid ftyle. But, in with- 
holding from us thofe “ flowers of {peech” which his fancy is ever prompt 
to featter in the richeft profufion, he hath, here, been peculiarly fuccefsful. 
And, indeed, we have, on one or two occations, diflented from thofe rigor- 
ous critics, who called that a falle. brillioncy which we regarded as the 
beautiful, thou: th too d azzlin 3 {plendor of a young imagination, 

In the firft Ditcourfe, Mr. Fel lowes well ob{erves :— Our Saviour him- 
felt never talks of any thing lke imputed righteoufneds, or of his righteout- 
nefs being afcribed to us as our own; but who hath required his followers 
to be righteous in their own peiions, avd to afpire to the fublimeft heights 
of moral perfection.  Chrittians are to ttrive to be “ perfect, as their Father 
which is in Heaven is pe rfect. Lhoie perfons, therefore, who imagin-, 
that their Redeemer hath done all for therm, and left them nothing to do, 
but only to live as they pieafe, and to expect juftification upon eafier con- 
ditions than thofe of good works, will find themfelves mife rably and fatally 
deluded, when the Son of Man thall again appear, coming in the clouds of 
heaven; when the books thall be opened, and judgment fhail be admi- 
niftered. according to unrighteoutnels. - How faJfe, how irrational}, and how 
unferiptural are thofe totions, then, which reprefent our Redeemer, not 
only as our deliverer from the grave, but from the neceflity of moral vir- 
tue!!! Were, indeed, this the nature of our redemption, it would have been 
he greateit evil that could have befallen us.” 

fy the other Ditcourfe are many juft and ftriking remarks and admoni- 
tions. * Lhe active goodnefs of a man’s life is the only true teft of his 
faith. A vigilant folicitude for the happinefs of his fellow-creatures, an 

earneft abhorrence of fraud, falfehood, crucity, and iahumanity, will al- 
ways characteriie the fincere believer in that religion, which fums up all 
our duties in. one comprehenfive maxim --which tells us to do unto others 
as we would that others fhould do unto us. A bad-liviug Chriftian cannot 
be a fincere believer. He cannot poffefs a firm, undoubting conviction of 
the truth of the religion which he profeties. Such a conviction would as 
certainly deter him from iniquity, as a conviction that fire will burn, deters 
him from running his hand into the flame. As far as religious confeffion 
goes, without any practical proof of its reality, there is no more merit in 
coutifing the Chriftian faith, than there would be in confeiling the Maho- 
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métanor the Pagan. Indeed, to profets Chrittianity, and yet not to live as 
becomes Chriitians, is only to increafe our condemnation, It is only to 
exclaim, with pious hypocrity, Lord! Lord!!! It is only to pay him a dif- 
fembled adoration. And, when that Lord thall come to judge the world, 
he will declare to fuch a worthipper, | know thee not; depart from me, 
thou proteflor of faith, and thou worker of iniquity! “ Vhe faith of the 
fincere and rational believer will be fomething more than the idle whifper 
ef fome fancicd call, or the frothy etlerveicence of fome tranfient feel- 
ing. It will be his guide through life; his bond of fecurity in happinefs, 
and his flay of hope in mifery; a reitraint from vice'and an incentive ta 
virtue; teaching him not to take up his reft, or to Jook tor his reward, here ; 
but to turn his attention to that happier region, where all tears thall be 
wiped from all eyes, and the righteous {thal} thine, like the fun, in the 
kingdom of their father.” 


After thefe quotations, any further recommendation of thefe Difcourfes 
would be impertinent ; though indeed, we cannot, in juftice to the Public, 
clofe ous critique, without hinting, that one or two opinions occur (parti- 
cularly in the 15th page) not ftrictly orthodox. 


The Importance of Religion to the Military Life; illufirated in a Sermon, 
reached on Sunday, September 61b, 1801, at the Garrifim-Service, in the 
Church of St, Peier’s Port, [land of Guernfey. By Thomas Brock, A. M. 
and Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 4to. Pr. 30. Is. Gd. 
Rivingtons. London. 1801. 


THE laudable obje& of this difcourfe is to fhew that an impreflive 
fenfe of religion is the only principle of fufficient authority to preferve to 
the Chriftian foldier a mind pure and undefiled amidit the temptations, 
and calm and undifturbed amidft the toils and dangers, of his profeffion. 
And the preacher has fully fueceeded in demonftrating the truth of this 
undeniable pofition, ina manner which mouft, we thould think, have pro- 
duced inftant conviction on the minds of his congregation. His remarks 
upon modern Aoxour, and his diftinétion between that and real honour, 
which, he contends, cannot exilt in a man without religion, are ably and 
judicioufly enforced. 

« Men of the world, finding in Chriftianity no palliatives for their crimes, 
and unable to reconcile their manner of life with the undeviating purity of 
its precepts, have ercted in its flead an idol, to which they offer up their 
adoration, and which they have dignified with the name of Honour! a 
principle which, by affixing a favourable meaning upon things infamous in 
themfelves, untettles the ideas of vice and virtue, and gives the reins to the 
domination of every patton. Honour enforces the payment of a debt con- 
trated in play, but f{cruples not to withhold from the honeft tradefman his 
jut demand. Honour wathes away the imputation of wrong in itfelfwith 
blood, but without compunétion or remorfe ; burfis afunder the bonds of 
domeftic felicity, difregards the fanctity of plighted vows, feizes on virtu- 
ous and unfufpecting innocence for its prey, and plunges the wretched 
victims into infamy and guilt. The great aim of the men of the world 
being the unreftrained enjoyment of pleafure, any precept tending to re- 
fri& them in the purfuit of it, is, of courfe, abolithed trom their moral 
code: attentive only to thofe forms which facilitate their intercourfe with 
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each other, the weightier matters of the law, ail the virtues which are the 
fafeguard of humar happinef, are bruthed away lke the morning dew, 
when they oppofe any check to the gratification of their defires. Vor this 
reafon it is that adultery, feduétion, cruelty to inferiours, injuitice to tradei- 
men, revenge, and the like, are accounted no infraétions of the law of Ho- 
pour, becaufe men are not worfe companions to each other, or lefs obfer- 
vant of the rules of politenefs, for being addicted to thefe vices. And this 
is the principle for which men of the world contend, which they would op- 
pote to Chrittianity, which they aftirm to be without religion of fufficient 
force and authority to preferve unimpaired the well-being of fociety ! 

After thewing that © there is much in Religion that cannot be found in 
€genuine) Honour,” he obferves— 

“* Religion which does not forbid us to refift the foes of our country in 
the field, enjoins the moft abfolute forbearance towards our domettic ene- 
mies, ‘The forgivenefs of injuries is a precept purely evangelical, but in 
dire&t oppofition to the notions of modern Honour; it is one of its refine- 
ments not to overlook the flighteft wrong; with it forbearance and 
cowardice are the fame. Many other inftances might be added to prove 
the inefficacy of this principle, even in its moft favenrable accepfation. 
Religion mutt animate the heart, or there is no relying tpon any man’s vit- 
tue: he that fears not God. has no motive fufficiently flrong to abftain from 
evil, when particular temptations prompt to the commiffion of it. Let Ho- 
nour, then, be merely the handmaid of Religion, and contribute to Its fup- 
port; let it have neither merit or praiteworthinefs but in its conformity to 
the laws of hriflianity ; let its deviations from them be confidered as real 
advances to infamy.” 

He next proceeds to prove that the ideas refpeGling the imcompatibility 
of the military charatter with a ftri@ regard to Religion, as it relates to the 
practice of Duelling, are radically falle;—and he thews, that the practice 
was unknown to fome of the braveft nations of antiquity. In his contrafl, 
between the fiate of the irreligious and that of the religious foldier, on the 
eve of a battle, his :eflections are moft juit and imprefhve. He truly main- 
tains that real courage can only refide in a religious mind; and from the 
peculiar dangers of a foldicr’s fituation he infers the imperious necellity of 
living in a conftant ftate*of preparation for a future life. 

* Thote who, removed from the toils and dangers of war, lead their 
lives in the peace and tranquillity of tefs turbulent avocations, may, in the 
midift of their vices and follies, flatter themfelves with opportunities of re. 
penting; may coolly await the approach of age, the gradual decay of their 
firength. and think, that, after wafting the prime and flower of their days in 
the indulgence of every vice, God will be pleafed with the refufe of their 
days, and, upon the ftrength of a few vows and prayers, offered up upon a 
death-bed, be induced to grant his forgivenefs to thofe who repent, only 
becanfe they can fin no longer. Let thefe deceive themfelves with vain 
and empty hopes: to many of you this frail and impotent resource, in the 
hour of death, is neceffarily denied ; you are attached to life by the flighteft 
thread ; amidft the difficulties and perils of your ftation, well may you ex- 
claim with David, There is but a fep between me and death! ‘The chance of 
dattle, the cafualties of Climate, may with the rapidity of the thunderbolt 
cat fhart the period of your exiftence; and can you rely ona time for 
amendment ? Have you greater reafon to expe@ that the Almighty will 
grant that to you, which He has not vouchfafed to many of your ee 

Alas: 
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las! how mahy of thofe who now hear me, could, by a moment’s retroe 
ea upon the pait, painfully illuftrate my meaning! Of their companions, 
how many have paffed away like a foadow, and brought their years to an end 
as it were a tale tbat is told! ¥reth and blooming as the flower ‘in the field, 
they went forth to battle, their breaits beating high with hope and expec- 
tation; but how frail, how tranfient, is the life of man! levelled to the 
earth by a fatal bullet, you faw them expiring at your fide! How often, at 
the focial board, have you feen yourfelves encircled by your friends, who 
feemingly, in the high enjoyment of health, gave fa!l fcope to their mirth 
and levity: the fatal difeafe of a fultry climate had already feized upon 
their vitals, and, whilft planning new fchemes of pleafure, with no thought 
of God or a hereafter upon their minds, had marked them for its prey ! 
With fcarcely the interval of an hour between the commilflion of a crime 
and their diflolution, they are carried to the grave; you have performed the 
Jaft melancholy office to their remains, and, thoughtlefs, and ineonfiderate 
men! without becoming wifer or better by their example. Such alfo may 
be your fate; and hurried in the prefence of your God, in what words will 
you plead for pardon? Will you fay, in extenuation of your mifconduct, that 
the hour of your death was unexpe@ted; thatin the full bloom of youth 
and vigour you had reafon to expeé a prolongation of life, and that you 
only awaited a more calm and favourable opportunity to repent of your 
crimes? It is not for me to fay, that the Almighty wl! have no regard to 
the manner of your death; but furely the fuddennefs of it does not alter the 
nature of your fins; from the peculiarity of your fitaation, fuch an event 
was probable—it was your bufinefs to expect it, to provide againft it. | 
know not what diftinétion can be drawn between your cafe and that of 
thoufands, who, in the more retired and domeftic fcenes of life, are un- 
expectedly {natciied away with the weight and guilt of their crimes upon 
their head; on the contrary, you poffefs an inducement to virtue which 
thefe have not; you know your danger; wil] you therefore urge ‘dat as 
an excufe, which fhould operate as an additional motive to purity and heli- 
befs of life ?” 
We earnefily recommend this Sermon to the attcntion of all military 
men. 


4 Sermon preached at the Affizes, holden for the County of Southampten on the 
23d of July, 1800. Before the Right Hon. Jobn, Lord Eldon, Oe. By 
Daniel Laneafter, A. Mi. Curate of South Stoneham. S8vo. P. vp. 24. 
is. Cadell and Davies. 


A SENSIBLE and well written difcourfe, on a future ftate of rewards 
and punithments, and on the infiuence of a belief in it on the aétions of 
man. We with that our paftors, would, whenever a fuitable opportunity 
occurs, imprefs on the minds of their flocks, a truth well enforced in the 
Sermon before us, and which, in thefe days of pride and infubgrdination, 
cannot be too often repeated, viz. : 

“ That it is the will of God, that every foul be fubje& to the higher 
powers; for there is no power but of God, the powers that be are ordainegt 
ef God; that is, Government is of divine appointment, and obedience to 
it is part of the duty we owe to God ; fo that we are to obey the laws of the 
land in which we live, not only from fear of being punifhed bere by man 
if we difobey them, but alfo from the fear of beimg punifhed hereafter for 
our difebedience, at the tribunal of God.” mm 
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The Aunivoerfary 6 Sermon of the Royal Humane — preached at vs nd rri/h 
Churcbes of Kenfington, April 10, and of St. Lawrence, Reading, e 17, 
1801. By W. Langford, D.D, &c. An Appendix by the Bei lety on 
Shipwreekted Mariners, Refufcitation, &c. S8vo. Pe. AO. Rivington's, 

* London. 


THE appeals neceffary to be made, on futh occafions, to the, beft feelings 
and propentiities of a Chrifiian mind, are. here euforced with confide rable 
energy, and, we doubt not, were productive ot a proportionable effed, 
Dr. Langford seceived, as he really deierved, the thanks of the Society, 
by which the |.ermon has been given to the Public, By the annual 
report of the Society in June latt, it appears, that..they had fuceeeded 
in reftoring to their families and friends éwo thoufand jrve hundred perfnr is 
who, but for their inftitution, had been configned. to an unumely 
graye. Surely a Society fo extremely beneficial, in more points of view 
than one, is deferving of the molt extenfive encouragement, and we are 
forry to learn, from the prefent flate of its funds, that it feems to ftand in 
need of more eficétual aflifiance than it has yet received. 


A Sermon preached at the 0. Tagon Chapel, Bath, on Sunday April 26, ¥801,°on 
returning Ubauks for ois Majefty’ s Recovery from a dangerous Sicknefs. By 
the Rev. John Gardiner, D. D. Redior of Brailsford, &c. Svo. Pr. 42 
Is. Od. Robintons. London. 


FROM the words of the Pfalmitt- —* Bebold the eye of i pitscabe is upon 


them that fvar him; and upon them tbat put their truft in bis mercy, ‘to deliver 
their foul from death, and to fred them in the time af dearth,” DB. rardiner 
deduces many {3 lutary inferences; and takes oceafion to expatiate, with 


energy, not in the whining ftrains 0 f adulation, but in the fober folemn it 
guage of truth, on the re ligious, i moral, political, and focial chara&er of ou 
beloved Sovereign. Mott truly does he obferve, that the preacher “ in an- 
nouncing him as the friend and father of his people, does but fanétion the 
decrees and proclaim the fuftrages of al] !” 

‘ He has made his glory confit in cult ivating affiduoufly (if not fuce 
cefsfully. the bleflings of peace, in forming fchemes of wifdom and bene- 
Volence, in giving vigour to the falutary defigns of induftry and virtue, in 
founding or countenancing religious eftablifhments, and ‘eleemofynary re- 
ceptac les for the aged, the fick, and needy— and thus in endeavouring to 
fupply the temporal and {piritual wants, to relieve the pains, and increafe 
the comforts, of his people. does he not prove himfelf, in the trueft fente of 
the word, their Protector ?” 

y qually juft is the following remark, in its application both to the na- 
tion and the Sovereign, 

“What gives dignity and ftability to a ftate, are lefs its riches or in- 
ternal refources, than the difpofitions and morals of its inhabitants. It is 
an obferyation, which the records of hiftory now feem to have confirmed 
as an axiom, that in proportion as a country is addiéed to luxury, licen- 
tioufnefs, and vice, fo are the finews of its political ftrength relaxed, fo does 
the period of its fubjugation or diifolution approach. For ever adored, 
then, be the Sovereigh, who nobly refifts the torrent of corr uption and fin; 
who inculcates on his fubsects, not by vague remonftrances or fuperficial 
precepts, but in the moft forcib! e and efficacions of all methods, that of 
example 
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th txample, the valuable domeftic virtues: of temperance, chaftity, ‘nduftry’ 
", and economy ; who, exhibits a model for their imitation in a {crupulou$s 
ot and atfetionate difcharge of the duties of hufband and father!” 

"5. Without the benefit of fuch an examp/e, during the late arduous ftruggle 


between religion and impiety, tovalty and regicide, virtue and vice, there 
can be little doubt that this nation would: have been overwhelmed in the 


138 fame deftru&tive vortex which has fwallowed up fo many of the powers of 

ple the Continent. Of his Majefty’s firm and inviolate attachment to the Efta- 

MA» blithed Church the preacher eutertains a very correct idea. | 

ty, “ Of his fincere attachment to that pure and Apoftelical Chriftianity 

nas eftablifhed in this realm, who after a recent occurrence (if the furmife be R 
led well-founded) is not penetrated with the moft lively fenfe? Without enter- 

ie ing into any political difcuffions, or undertaking to fix a decifion on the 

ely 


judgment whether right or wrong; how muft we admire that purity of 
principle, that delicacy of confcience, which made him fo tremblingly alive 
to the interefts of our reformed church? Filled with apprehention left 
An ber pillars fhould be fhaken, or her bulwarks be removed, what muft 

be that agitation of mind which could produce the moft ferious bodily dif- 

eafe in one, who (though in this alarming conjunéture he might have ex. 
‘on claimed with David, the zeal of’ thine houfe, O God, bas almoft confumed me) 
By never yet knew what it was to tremble in the hour of danger for his own 
A. perfonal fafety ?” | 
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There are many other ftriking paffages which our limits will not allow us 
y . § paliag 
sdk toextraét; and for which therefore we muft refer our readers to the Ser- ’ 
‘ap mon itfelf, which will afford them both pleafure and inftru@tion, 7.4 
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Letsers of the Dead ; or Epifiles from the Statefmen of former Days to thofe of 
fics the prefent Hour. Svo. Pr. 32. as. Stockdale. 1801. 
nes - . . 
in T will not cfcape the attention of our readers, that this old mode of mak- ; 
re ing the dead addrels the living, affords the beft poflible {cope for fatire or r) 
sto ff for compliment. Recourfe has been had to itin the prefent inftance for the 
eafe latter purpofe ; and the tract before us contains one letter from the gallant, 


e of the loyal, the truly noble FatkLanp, the moft faithful fupporter of whom 
aay monarch couldever boaft, to the late Premier Wittiam Pitt, aname 





nas which will certainly live in hiftory.. and be looked up to with mixed fenti- 
ments of admiration and regret. ‘lo moft of the prailes here conferred on | 
ine that celebrated charafter we cordially aflent; but we cannot, without ftronger ae 
itis evidence than is now before the public, reconcile his paft with his préfent ton- say 
med ff du, nor acquiefce in the unqualified commendations which are beflowed on i i 
‘en« I hisfeceilion from'office. Admitting the avowed motive of that feceflon to have | it 


joes been the real and the only motive which a€tuated the conduét of Mr, Pitt at | 
red, fg that critical janéture, the commendations mutt appear jult to all who think HH 
fin; j@ With the author, that a difference of opinion upon one ang queftion of Hh 
cial Mate policy will juftify the refignation of minjfters, at a period of unexampled | 


t of [§ difficulty to the nation; but doubts having arifen in refpect of the veal 
pple ™tive of fuch fecefiion, which the lapfe of a few months will probably fuffice i 
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to confirm or difpel, it would be rafh and unfair to hazard any decifive opi- 
nion on the fubjett. | . i , 

One error which the Author, in common, with all the admirers of the 
prefent Minifters, contributes, to propagate, it is, our duty to expole. He 
alcribes to thole Noblemen and Gentlemen, Members of the late Adminif- 
tration, who have oppofed the; Peace, fentiments which they have never 
avowed nor entertained.. He reprefents them as adverfe to any peace with 
the Republic of France, as oppofing the Peace on that ground, and as con. 
demning Mr. Pir for acceding to any peace with the Republic. In all this 
there ts not one fyllable of truth, Inall their {peeches not a fingle expres- 
fion, nota fingle fentiment of the kind is to be found. In fatt, on that 
fubjett, a perfect uniformity of opinion has fubfifted between them and Mr, 
Pitt ; and they only reprobated the Peace on the inadequacy of its terms, to 
give fecurity to the nation. Such loofe charges.and grois mifiepreientations 
are unworthy fuch a writer as the author of this traét, whole fentiments are 
manly, liberal, and independent ; and whole ftyle, though océafionally ins 
flated, is moltly chafte, fpirited, and dignified, We fully concur in his 
reprefentation of what muft have been the fate of Britain, had her late Mi- 
nifters adopted a different line of condu& in refpe€t of France. 

* Britain, my beloved Britain! the feat of honour and the throne. of 
freedom !—Britain, with her glorious Conftitution, the progreflive work 
of ages, the legiflative triumph of fober, praétical, experienced wildom ; 
reared by her cautious Senators, and cemented with the blood of her bef 
patriots and firmeft heroes—together muft have fallen beneath the over- 
whelming, all-devouring rage of univerfal revolution, in the great wreck of 
every civilized fociety, of every virtue, moral or religious.”’ 

The following remarks on France. are equally pertinent and juft. 

«* But, we are told, that peace, the gentle harbinger of every bleffing, 
will there, as here, be fure to fet all right ; and that the hour which termi- 
nates the horrors of hoftility, will be the commencement of a mew xra; 
that the fame governing talents and ability which have rendered France in 
war triumphant, will, in peace, lay the immediate foundations for an im- 
proved ftate bf national honour, wealth, and happinefs. What then dovs 
the Diétator fit fo firmly on his throne ? He whom plundered Italy muy 
once again exclaim, ‘* Quod aur, quod argenti, quod ornamentorum in mers 
urbibus, fedibus, delubris fuit, quod in unaquague ne beneficio fenatus populigue 
Romani juris habui—id mihi eripuiftr, atque abftulifti. Si univerfa ut dixi 
provincia, Jogui poffet, hac voce uteretur.” Are the delerted heroes of his 
quondam troops in Egypt, the gallant foldiers Jeft to perifh on the burning 
fands of Africa, or {well the triumph of a handful of their, enemies, are thele 
no longer in exiftence ? Does dilappointed ambition fo totally forget the 
vain monopolizer of all power and glory; or the republican think ‘lo well of 
him, who has eftablifhed the fevereft defpotifm ? Has the atheift bewed it- 
pentant at the footftool of his infulted Maker, and learned to acquielcé in 
the reftoring of religious reftraints ? And will the Gallic Sylla be allowed 
to end his dys in uteful peace and honourable fafery ; or fhall we not again 
fec the * Unus erit Conful, et is non in adminiftrando bello, fed in {ufc 
endo collega occupatus ?” : 

© At this inftant, even at this very inftant, when fhe fondly anticipates 
the delights of freedom, and the enjoyments of internal quiet, France fiands, 
ia trembling hefitation upon the precipioe’s brink, from whence ieee 
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Politics. 47 
saber gn be fortunate enough to alight.on the narrow but firm path of re7 
ored and limited monarchy : but where the odds are tenfold fo h « plung” 
ing on the ome hand into the deep abyls of revolutionary chaos, or on the 
other, into the rocky cavern of military defpotifm.” 
We trult that the author will continue his correfpondence, and not 
haftily forfake a field in which he is fo well qualified to fhine, 


. 


The Statiftical Breviary ; fhewing, ona Principle entirely new, the Refources 
of every State and Kingdom m Europe ; illuftrated with flained Copper. plate 
Charis, representing the phyfical Powers of each ciftin&l Nation with Eafe 
and Perfpuuty. By Walliam Playfair, To which is added, a fimilar 
Exhibition of the Ruling Powers of Hindoftan. Svo. Pr.64. Wallis. 
i8ol. 


WE concur, with Mr. Playfair, in his opinion of the importance of ftatif- 
tical enquiries, and lament, with him, that they are objetts too much ne- 
glected by ftatelmen, though, without their affiftance, they con feldom 
be proved with fuccels by individuals. This Breviary appears to us ex 
tremely well imagined, and consequently well calculated to antwer the pur- 
pole which it profetles to accomplifh. Itis dificult to convey an adequate 
idea of the author’s new principle, wi hout the aid of a chart; but we will, 
neverthelels, give his own explanation of it. 

“ Each circular figure reprelents that country, the name of which is en- 
graved under it, and all are arranged in order according to their extent. 

« The lines ftained red that rite on the left of each country, exprefs the 
number of inhabitants in milllions, meafured upon the divided {cale which 
extends from right to left of cach divifion, each of which isone million, as 
marked at both ends. 

“ The yellow lines on the right of cach nation reprefent the revenue in 
millions of pounds fterl:ing, meaiured allo upon the fame divided fcale with 
the population. 

“ The countries ftaimed green are maritime powers; thole {tained pale 
ted are only powerful by land. 

« ‘The figures marked direétly above the circles (as 5 over Ruffia and 14 
over Sweden) indicate the number of perfons living on each iquare mile of 
country. 

“ The figures within the circles fhew the number of {quare miles in the 
countries they reprefent.” 

“ The dotted line drawn between the population and revenue, are mere- 
ly intended to conneét together the lines belonging to the fame country, 
The afcent of thote lines being from right to left, or from left t» mght, fhews 
whether in proportion to its population the country is burdened with heavy 
taxes or otherwile. 


‘ 
“ Chart 1. Exhibits the Powers of Europe as they were previous to the 
French Revolution. 


“ Chart 9d, The nations of Europe, as intended by the peace figned at 
Luneville, which fo materially alters the nature of affairs, and the extent of 
Frince and of Germany. 

“ Chart 3. Reprefents the population of the great capital cities of Eu- 
tope, the circles being proportioned to the number of inhabitants in each. 

. Ee¢2 © Chart 4. 
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** Chart 4, Reprefents the powers of Hindoftan, that are connefed 
with, or influence European affairs in the Eaft, im the fame manner that the 
European powers themielves are exhibited to view, 

“ ‘The advantages propoled by this mode of reprefentation, are to facili- 
tate the attainment of information, and aid the memory in retaining it; 
which two points form the principal bufinefs in what we call learning, or 
the acquifition of knowledge. 

** OF all the fenies, the eye gives the livelieft and moft accurate idea of 
whatever is fulceptible of being reprelented to it ; and when proportion be- 
tween different quantitics is the objeét, then the eye hasan incalculable {u- 
periority ; as from the conftant and even involuntary habit of comparing 
the fizes of objetts it has acquired the capacity of doing lo, with an accura- 
cy that is almoft unequalled. 

** The ftudy of chrovology has been much facilitated by making {pace re- 
prefent time, anda line ofa proportional length, and in a fuitable pofition, 
the life of a man, by means of which the remarkable men of paft ages ap< 
pear ag it were before us in their proper time and place. 

** The author of this work applied the ufe of lincs to matters of 
cominerce and finance about fixteen years ago with great fuccels*. 
}}is mode was generally approved of, as not only facilitating, but ren- 
dering thele ftudies more clear, and retained more ealily by the memory. 

** The prelent charts are in like manner intended to aid ftatiftical ftudies, 
by fhewing to the eye the {izes of different countries reprelented by fimilar 
forms ; for where forms are not fimilar, theeye cannot compare them eafily 
ner accurately. From this circumftance it happens, that we have a more 
accurate idea of the fizes of the planets, which are fpheres, than of the na~ 
trons of Europe which we fee on the maps, all of which are irregular forms 
in themiclves, as well as unlike to each other. 

** Size, Population, and Revenue, are the three principal objets of at- 
tention upon the general tcale of ftatistical ftudies, whether we are actu. 
ated by curiofity or intereft ; I have therefore reprefented thefe three objects 
jm One view, as they are the only cfllential foundations for power that can be 
accurately meafured or laid down with matkematical precifion, Forms of 
government, and the moral qualities of men, goa great way in conftituting 
the flrength of nations; but thele can auly be deicribed to the mind, they 
cannot be reprelented, nor indeed aie they even fulceptible of accurate dee 
dcription. 

“ To conclude, the firft Chart fhews the differtnt powers of Europe at 
one view, by which the mind may conceive, andthe memory retain, a diftine 
idea of their proportional extent, population, and public revenues. As fot 
the details of each individual vation, they are fimple, not comparative 
fats, and are to be found in the printed table dedicated to the particular 
country.” 

To the account of each country ave added fome political remarks, whieh 


—— 
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* In the Political and Commercial Atlas, delineating the progrefs of the 
cemmerce and revenues of this country curing the laft century. ‘I hat 
work was tranilated into French, and publifbed in Paris in 1788, when it 
met with great approbation. A new-edition up to the prefent time is jut 
publifhed, of a fize to bind up with this.” pe 
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are generally juft and appofite ; but when the author tells us that Buon 
parte is ** a general of uncommon perfonal merit and abilities ;” and that he 
‘¢ has ventured to ameliorate the {late of the people, and to gevern with mid- 
ne/s and moderation,” we feel a mixed jentiment of furprize ‘and indignation 
not cafily controuled. Such affertions, the laft in particular, is at direét va- 
riance with faéts. A more defpotic, harfh, and oppreflive government than 
the military de{potiim now eftablifhed in France the world never witneffed ! 
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DRAMA. 


—— 


Remarks on the Charater of Richard the Third, as played by Cooke and Kemble. 
8vo. Is. Gd. Parfons. 1801. 


“THESE “ Remarks” are the effufions of an uninformed, prejudiced, and 

illiberal mind. The writer, throughout the whole of his parnphlet, 
praifes Cooke at the expence of Kemble; but, neither the praifes of the 
one, nor the cenfures of the other, have the leaft foundation in correct tafte, 
candor, or a common knowledge of the character in queftion. 


Kemble and Coske; or, a Critical Review of a Pamphlet publifbe! under the 
litle of Remarks on the CharaGer of Richard ibe Third, as played by Cooke 
and Kemble. Wath other critival. Remarks on. the Performances of thefe two 
Gentlemen. Svo. Pr, 52, 1s. Qd. Wefitley. 


AS a preliminary ftep, we fhall take the liberty of informing our readers, 
that “ itis the author's (of this pamphlet) intention, as re/avat on from 
other more important concerns may afford him /eifure, to continue his review 
of his frzend’s pamphlet, and alfo his critical temarks on Meffrs. Kemble 
and Cooke in the more difficult farts of Richard’s charaéer ;” and that, 
thould they with to erie to him, “ communications of any kind, lett with 
his printer or publifhers, free of expenee, will be received and duly attended 
to ;” but, left they fhould be prefamptuous enough to hope for the honoar 
of a perfonal conference, we muft alfo inform them that, “ no aceefs can 
be had to nim, /¢:7¢t injunctions baving been given to the contrary,” He has, 
however, deputed a friend in town to receive letters, Se. avd to communicate 
perfonally, Jhould it prove neceffary. Vhis tupid “ Reviecv" is prefaced by a 
flupid dedication to the author of the flupid “ Remarks on the Character of 
Richard the Third; and exhibits an ioftance of that folly and ridiculous 
felf-importance which are ufually attendant on ignorance, and which can 
excite-no fentation but that of contempt. 

The purchafers of this pamphlet will, doubtlefsly, expect to derive much 
important information from the perufal of it; and, as we love to extend the 
circulation of knowledge, we will prefent 2 tpecimen ot this information. 

“ Before we take our leave of this foliloqny,” fays the writer, ‘* we beg 
leave to point out a grammatical error to Mr. Cooke, ais well as to Mr. 
Kemble, for they are both guilty of %, which we attribute folely fo t0o great 
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@ confidence in the text, having found it incorreé in the edition of Richard 
nous in our poffefion. ‘The text reads thus, 





e Scarce half made up, 
** And that fo lamely and untathionable !” 


** It ought to be unfafbienably : and we have no doubt but’ they will 
Should they ever fee this our publication [“ aye, there's the rub !"} adopt the cor- 
rection.” — W hy did he not tell us, too, that it ought to be /carcely, inftead 
of farce, as well as unfafbionably inftead of unfa/bionable ?>—the fame rule 
applies. to the former as to the latter. ‘‘ We are forry likewife,” he 
proceeds, “ to obferve numberlefs errors both in the text and pundtuation of 
moft of the editions of Shakefpears plays we have yet feen: fo much fo, in- 
deed, as to render them almof unintelligible to a great many readers 
who happen not to poffefs the penetration and perfpicuity of this fapient 
¢ritic. 

Our author's correétnefs is exemplified in his quoting the line, 


“ Richard is hoarfe with daring thee to arms,” 


as Shakefpeare’s, when every fchoo]-boy knows.that it was thrown into the 
part of Richard by Cibber, who found himfelf incompetent to get through 
the pe: formance of that character without becoming hoarfe. 

If the performance before us were of fufficient importance, we would at- 
tempt an analyfis thereof; but, as it is, we fhall quietly leave it to glide 
down the ftream of oblivion. 


The Female Volunteer; or, The Dawning of Peace. A Drama, in three Ads, 
By Philo-nauticus, .8vo. Pp. 100. 3s. Smeeton. 1801. 


WE are informed, by the author of this Drama, “ that it has been of- 
fered for reprefentation to the proprietors of both the theatres; but was re- 
turned with a polite note from each, intimating—* that at. the one houte 
more pieces had been previoufly accepted, than could be produced this fa- 
fon ;’, and, “ that the menagers of the other did not think it could be 
brought forward with advantage to their theatre.” We do not entertain a 
doubt as to the accuracy of this in'ormation; for, we are perfectly con- 
vineed, that the Lvmale Volunteer, however favourable fhe may be received 

-in the clofet, could not exhibit ber evolutions to “ advantage” at any 
theatre. [he piece, however, which is a me/ange of rhyme, profe, and 
blank verfe, and was written in great hafte, pofleties confiderable merit : it 
prefents a well drawn portrait of an Englith failor; and the loyal and pa- 
triotic fentiments which it breathes, entitle it to the indulgence and appro- 
bation of every candid Briton. ‘The following paflage, which is an inita- 
tion or perhaps a plagiarifin from one in Home’s Tragedy of Douglas, is a 
fair fpecamen of our author's blank ver.e, 


«« Soon, as my tale of horror reached her ears, 
Though pitying caution from the fad recital, 
Supprefs'd each deeper colouring of woe, 
DitiraGion fill’d her eye, her colour fled, 

And tpeechlefs agony benumb d her fenfe! 

She neither fpoke, nor wept; but ftood awhile 
Abforbed in thought :—then with a phrenzied look, 
And eager pace, the rufhed along the lawn, 
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And to the fummit of yon pendent cliff, : 
Swift as the lightning’s glance fhe ran, fhe flew, 
And in an inftant to my fight was loft, 
Behind its craggy brow !” 








POETRY. 





Peace, a Poem inferibed to the Right Hon, Henry Addington, By Thomas 
Dermody. 4to. Pp. 16. Hatchard, London, 


R. Dermody'’s Mufe is no common minftrel. She tunes her lyre with 
fkill, and produces founds of melody and ftrength. The panegyric on 
Peace, however, though very well as a general panegyric, is not very ap- 
plicable to the prefenc Peace, as, we fear, that the advantages here afligned to 


it are nst likely to be realized. In fhort, our apprehenfions are ftrong, that 


Mr. Dermody’s Cherubin will prove a Syren. We could not but {mile at 
the following paflage, and are even now at a lofs whether it be meant as conte 
pliment or Jarcafms 


‘s While anxious Hawxessury, whofe fervid zeal, 
And forceful tongue, promote the public weal, 
Sagacious Hermes of th’ applauding ftate ! 
With winged {peed confirms the will of fate ;”’°— 
It is but juft to remark, however, that thefe are the worft lines in the poem, 
and we turn, with pleafure, from them to the Soldier's return, which is 
marked by animation without any violation of nature or of truth. , 


«¢ Methinks, efcap’d by chance, from thoufands flain, 
Proud of hig wounds, and triumphing in pain, 
Fame-fed, awhile forgetful he is poor, 

I fee the foldier ope his native door! 

The latch, by him untouch’d for many a year, 
Leaps to his hand ;—rand oh! what {cenes appear $ 
The wondring wite, approaching from afar, 

Scarce knows his face, deform’d with many a fear ; 
The tott’ring grandiire,, tho’ his eye-fight fail, 
Feels the fuperior fenfe, within, prevail ; 

The ready fteol his prattling tribe prepare, 

Their wild b/ack eyes upturn’d with dubious ftare ; 
Afide the knapfack’s hairy wonder thruft ; 

Or from the polifh’d mufquet rub the ruft. 

‘Then, fledg’d with down, the hurrying moments fly 
O’ér many a queftion, many a quick reply, 

Fell fiege, and fatal'ftorm, and ambuicade, 

In dying embers un the hearth pourtray’d ; 

‘Till wearied toil, to needful reft withdrawn, 
Adjourns th’ unfinith’d ftory to the dawn,” 

With fome abatement for the d/ack eyes, which, coupled with /cars, convey 
a ludicrous idea, and which, by the bye, might as well have been blue or 
brown, this paflage is creditable to the poetical talents of the author ; as, in- 
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deed, is by far the greater part of the poem. ‘He has, indeedy:dvailed hin. 
felf of the Licentia Poetica, and, fometimes, to-an unwarrantabie degree ; but 
his lines are generally ftrong and harmonious ; and his fentiments are be- 
nevolent and humane. He carries, however, his benevolence rather too far, 
when he fays, 

Cioran ten “ That Britain wenerates a fallen for.” 


A foe, even a regicidal foe, may certainly become an objett of her com. 
paflion, but furely has no claim to her veneration, The heroic foul of the 
conful, is a poetical fiction, apparently i invented for the benignant purpofe of 
indociAg’ his confular majefty 2 recall the emigrants, for whom the bard 
feems to entertain a hecoming feeling. If the peace will really produce one 

fc which is here aferibed to it,, we thali begin to think more favourably of 
it than we have hitherto done. 


« The reptile race of dullnes, that devour 
The fretheft bloffoms of the Mufe’s bow’r, 
Whole venom’d rancour.has, fo long, defac’d 
Th’ untainted trophies of impartial tnite, 

As fmote, Iruurtrer! ‘bv. thy lightning fpear, 
Shali thrink and bide the guilty head in tear,’ 


Alas! we fear, that this alfo isa mere poctical fi¢tion ! 


Hymas, The public worfhip and private Devotions of tne Chrijtian; 
afified in fome Thoughis iu Verfe, principally drawn in fele P afjag: 5 i 
the Word of God. 12zmo. 38. johnion. London. 

THESE Hymns have nothing to recommend them but the fpirit of piety 
which they,. moft of them, breathe. The author, we believe, is dead, and 
the book is published by his fon, probably as a tribute of refpect to his 
memory. 


Poems on various Subjeds, By G. Walker, Author of the Vagabond, 
&c. Pr. 161. .§3. 6d. Walker. London, 1801. 


A MIXTURE of pieces, fome original, others tranflations, none of 
them having any peculiar merit. ‘The liberties which our modern bards ac- 
cuftom ‘themfelves to take with our Janguage, by rendering the received and 
Jegitimate pronunciation of words fubfervient to the metre > of the verfe, are 
here multiplied, to fo great a degree, that the felection of particular initances 
would be fuperfluous, There is-no vigour of thought nor brilliancy of 
genius to counteraét this defett. Mr. W. writes profe fo much better than 
poetry, that he would do well to forego all future attempts at verfification, 


———————— : = 


MISCELLANIES. 








The Elements of Boab bepg; comprifing a Sytem ef Merchants Accounts 
founded on real Bufinefi, arranged according to modern Prattice, and adapted 
to the Ufe of Sthools. ‘By P, Kelty, Matter of Finibury.Square Aca- 
demy. 5s. Johnfon, Rivingtons, and Robinfon. London. 1801. 


¥ N a commercial country, whatever tends to improve the fyftem of mer- 
B cantile education, apd to facilitate the ufefulnels of the young votary se 
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frade when removed from the fcene of academical preparation to the bufi- 
nefs of manhood, from the fchool to the counting-houfe, highly deferves 
‘public.regard and encouragement. 

Book-keeping. as a fcholafiic fyftem, is intended to be a colleétion of 
ufages and principles, derived from the objeéts and operations of merchants. 
The moft perfec treatifes therefore for the purpofes of praétical inftraéion 


‘muft be thofe which moft completely prefent mercantile operations in ufe at 
‘the time, with the reafons on which they are founded. ‘To compofe a work 


‘elucidating the principles and teaching the details of any art, requires the 
union of fcience ana experience. Writers on book-keeping are commonly 


‘teachers, who, though fufficiently well acquainted with its obje@s and ge- 


neral rules, are not acquainted with the actual improvements which ‘expe- 
rience has fuggefled for methodizing record and diminifhing labour. 
Practical book-keeping in the prefent age has undergone a very impor- 
tant melioration which has not hitherto reached the fchools. 
On the other hand, merchants difcovering and devifing improvements 


_ beneficial to themfelves, fatisfied with refults, have no time, from their own 
‘operations, to trace principles, much lefs to explain and communicate them 


to others. Without a combination of fcientific knowledge and prattécal 
experience, it is impofiible to bring any didaétic fyftem to bear effe&tually 
on the affairs of life. To combine theory with practice is the purpofe of 
‘the prefent produ&tion. We have before added our fuffrage to the voice of 
the Public, in declaring our opinion of Mr. Kelly as a man of fcience; we 
are now to view that character in union, with experimental inculcation and 
practical {kill. 

We fhall in the author’s own words explain what mercantile literature 
wanted, the objeéts which he purfues, and the means which he employs for 
fupplying the deficiency, and afterwards deliver our opinion on the purpofe, 


‘plan, and execution of the work, 


«Though the utility and importance of book-keeping (fays Mr. Kelly in 
his preface) be univerfally underftood and acknowledged, the ufe of any 
new work on the fubject may he queftioned when fo many fyftems have 
been already written by men of ability and learning. It is a faét, how- 
ever, well known, though not eafily accounted for, that there is notin this 


“great commercial nation any elementary treatife that accords with the im- 


proved praétice of the counting-houte ; the object therefore of the prefent 
work is to explain the principles and modern improvements of merchants 


‘accounts, to illuftrate rules by real tranfactions, and thus to unite a know- 


ledge of bufinefs with that of book-keeping. 

In order to account fo: the prefent ftate of book-keeping, Mr. Kelly pro- 
ceeds to give a hiftory of its rife and progrefs, in which he difplays an ex- 
tenfive and accurate knowledge of the fudjeét, and concludes in the follow- 
ing words. 

“From the following view of the principal authors who have written on 
book-keeping, it appears that they have been competed of two different de- 
{criptions poffefling very diftinét qualifications. The firft, and by far the 
moft numerous clafs, were teachers who have explained the principles with- 
out adyerting to the progreflive improvements of practice, and the fecond, 
merchants who have exhibited thofe improvements without explaining the 
principles. The productions of both claffes of writers are highly ufeful, and 
to combine their utility is the object of the prefent undertaking. 

This work confifts of thre¢ fets of books, the firit explains the a 
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‘andi donbleentry.in a concife and fimple manner; ‘the fecond is intended 
as afurther exercife in double-entry: it is arranged like the common theo- 
ries generally taught in fchools, and like thefe founded in imaginary tran{- 
‘actions; but the third fet is founded on real bufinefs; that is, the materials 
which compote this fyftem have been felected from the books of different 
amerchants; and arranged according to the moft approyed)praGice of the firkt 
‘counting-houfes, ‘This practice does not confiftin any change in the prin- 
‘ciples of double-entry ; but in the adoption of {fubfidiary books and the 
seln ification of fimilar accounts, arrangements which greatly promote BAS 
‘fpicuity and difpatch. 
“ The following is the plan of the third fet of Book: :—-the wafte book is 
-divided into.a-certain number of fubfidiary books, each adopted, to a parti- 
cular kind of bufinefs—thus, the Cu/> Book is the Watte Book for all 
money received or paid, the Bi/] Book, for all bills receayed or accepted. 
The J/nvoice Book, for all: goods exported, and the Sa/es Book, for all goods 
-imported and fold in commifiion. ‘There is befides a Wafte Book which 
eeontains fach occurrences as could not be brought under any of the fore- 
going beads, and which alfo gives a general account of every occurrence, 
with a reference to the Subfidiary Book where the particulars are to be 
found. 

‘© {n the Subfidiary Books, each month’s occurrences are claffed together, 
and fo difpofed, as greatly to fhorten and fimpl fy the Journal ; but the prin- 
‘orpal advantage of this arrangement confitts in carrying a whole month's 
‘eath, bills, commiffion, infurance, or intereft, in one fum fron the Journal 
to the Ledger.” 

* Be fides the advantages of fimplicity and concifenefs, the Subfidiary 
Books have other important ufes as originals. Every exporter and im- 
porter of goods, upon cemmiflion, mutt have an invoice and fale book ; 
and the cath and bill book are neceiliry in all departments of com- 
merce. 

‘ As the tranfactions which compofe this 'yftem have been felected from 
hooks of different merchants trading to various parts, it contains a greater 
variety of bufineis than is generally carried on by any individual ; hence, 
alfo, that variety which may be oblerved in the torms of invoices and fales, 
aod which it is thought proper here to retain that the learner may fo far 
fee the diverfity of practice which prevails indifferent counting houtes.” 

However ufeful it may be to exhibit the above variety of practice, we 
think the author would have rendered his invoice and fale books more 
comple teif he had arranged them unifor nly according to fome regular plan 
of his own; this objection however, he feems to have e anticipated, by dif- 
claiming in his preface all inventions or difcoveries, having, as he 
obferves, endeavoured in all cafes to follow the mott approved precedents of 
mercantile experience. 

In this fytiem the rules for journalizing the fubfidiary books are feparately 
concife and fimple. ‘Lhe partnerihip account here introduced, compared 
‘with the old method, the ws how much experience has’ fhortened and im- 
proved book-keeping. ‘ This account (fays the author, page 112) affords 
2 futficient example of a partnerfhip concerns. ‘The perfpicuity and pre- 
cifion of this method will appear ftriking when conitrafted with the tedious 
and complicated forms given in the old fyftems of book-ke eping; the uni- 
verlal practice at prefent is to keep a partnerthip account, as if it belonged 


to one perfon only ; to open a feparate account for each partner, like that 
of 
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of any other individual, and to divide the property or loftes according to tha: 
terms of co-partnerthip,” i) 

The Journal exhibits throughout a judicious and fy ftematic arrangement. 
The plan of journalizing the invoice book in columns feems preferable te 
feparate ftatements. This arrangement (fays Mr. K. p. 120), not only fates 
labour and repetition in the journal, arid afterwards checks againit errér; 
but alfo greatly thortens and fimplifies the ledger. Had thofe fix ‘invoices! 
been journalized feparately, there mutt have been twenty-four entries im 
the journal and the fame number in the ledger, which, by this method, ane 
comprifed in four. | 

The work concludes with rules and examples for calculating intereft on 
the ledger, and for making out an account eurrent. ' In this, as well as 
in every other part of the work, the author exh bits much praétical know- 
ledge, and conveys his knowledge with great perfpicufty. 

As a work of this fort has been, by mercantile men, long deemed)ta be 
wanting, the attempt of the author to combine theory with aétual praétice 
is meritorious, fie evidently has had accefs to the very bett materials and 
modes. The plan from thefe, guided by his feience and aflifted by 
general knowledge, embraces the various obje&s and ufages of a@tual 
practice. The exccution joins the accuracy of the rerchant with the en- 
larged and generalizing views of the fcholar. Any young man of common 
abilities may, with great expedition, be brought to comprehend this treatife g 
and whoever does comprehend it, may eafily and readily apply it with cer- 
tain fuccefs to mercantile trantactions, wholefale or retail, and to banking 
accounts of every {pecies and denomination. 

On the whole, Mr. Kelly's book-keeping is a valuable produétion, the re- 
fult of vigorous ability aud extenfive commercial information. Adapted 
to general ufe, we recommend it peculiarly to the attention of two clafles of 
readers. ‘To fchool-mafters who are defirous of effeétually and expeditioufly 
preparing their pupils for the counting-houfe, and to young mea who, 
entered upon mercantile bufineis, may find themfelves imperfectly in- 
ftructed. : 

The commercial world is very highly indebted to the experienced, in- 
genious, and able writer of fo very important and efiimable a work, 


Iliftoire Naturelle, a [Usage des ¢coles: i.e Natural Hiftory for the Ui? of 
Scboo's, formed on the Linnen C Vafhfication of Animals, with Samiliay De- 
feriptions, fimilar to th. fe of Goldf{mith and Buffon. Ornamented with tavenly- 
fix Cot per Jates, representing the mo/t curious Objedhs. _ Tranflated from 
the Englith of Dr. William Mavor, Viear of Hurley, in the County of 
Kerks. Chaplain to the Farl of Dumfries, Author of the Britifh Nepos, 
&e. &c. &c. Small 8vo. Pp. 420. Newlery. 1801. 


THIS, as the title page expreiles it to be, is an elementary book, in which 
the principal animals only, of each clats, are deferibed. We have not the 
original work with which to compare this tranflatian ; but, from the tiyle 
in which it is exhibited, we have no reafon to fuppole it unfaithfal 5 and, 
as the French language is now fo generally taughtswe thiuk it is judicious 
to lead forward the young pupil by the perafal of performances wiuch, 
while they amufe, inform the underitanding, and improve the heart. 
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The Cambrian Direfory, or curfory Sketches of the Welf Territories ; 5 with 
Chart comprebending at one View the advifeable Route, be? Inns, Difiances, 
and Subjects worthy of Attention. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Hurtt. 


AN ufeful itinerary, in which the traveller through this interefting prin- 
cipality, which exhibits fo many grand and romantic {cenes to the eye, 
recalls fo many important events to the mind, will find as ferviceable : 
pleafant a companion for a poli-chaife, as any thing inanimate can be. 


The Beauties of Sentiment; or Sele Exercifes, from the be? Autbors, 
and modern, on a great Variety of Subjects, d.vine, moral, literary, and en- 
tertaimng. Ona Plan entirely new; with jynonimous Words, and a Def- 
nition of the Articles; alfoa Lift of the beft Books on the principal Subjects, 
2 Vol. 12mo. ®r. 095. Qs. Sy monds, &c. 1801. 


A COPIOUS compilation for the benefit and inftruetion of thofe who 
either want the will or the opportunity to read the various books from which 
the materials are extra€ted. ‘The firft volume is limited to theological! fub- 
jeéts ; the fecond is mifcellaneous ; and the whole, in this fuperficial age of 
indolence, will no doubt prove an acceptable acquifition to the generality 
of readers. 


The Afethed « of educating the Deaf and Dumb, ccnfrmed by long Exferi 
By the Abbe de L ‘Ep ‘e. Tranilated fromthe French and Latin. 
Pp. 222. 7s. 6d. Cadell and Davis. 18601. 

d 


THE benevolent Jabours of this worthy priet are too well known in 
every country in Europe, to need explanation from us. Anxious to coni- 
municate to others the advantages which he has derived himfelf from his 
method of initr utting thoie w bom nature ieems to have forfaken, has Jed 
him to publith it for the benefit of the world. A litde more finsplicits 
would have been detirable i in his langu ivé; and, as the publication may be 
confidered 1s a kind of charitable donation, the price of it ought not to have 
been more than one-third of its prefent price. 


Subjitutes for I eaten Fl. li P rea ; 7 »- 7] Rice 
? ’ -- ar . it oe 
bates to tbe i 10 of {hen 2? -aftry. aot re 
; prachife: i at Ti bp a , ? Pp, rr ef ), r ) eat ede 
to ber Majzefty. By John George Perry. Svo. Od. Bell. “1s01. 


THIS little tract is no fabjoct for criticifm. We can only exprefs a 
hope that the feafon for _/: sis palt, for the prefent; and to recom- 
mend the perafal of the. pu lice ion to all good how/ecuives, that they may 
be wel! prepared, ip caie of its unexpected return. We are confident, they 
will agree with ws that Mr. Perry has performed a very acceptable fervice 
to the Public, and is, confequently, d és rving of public encouragement. 


Eludes de la Nature; i. e. Studies of Nature. Abridged from the Works of 
Jacques Bernardin Henri de Saint Pierre. Seco d HKdition, 12mo. 
Pp. 288. Vernor and Hood. 1800. 

MOST of our readers are already {6 well acquainted with the genera 
complexion of St. Pierre's performances, that we deem it unneceil? ary and 
fuperfluous, in this place, to offer any obfervations on their merits or defects 
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The volume before us, which is intended for a fchool book, prefents an 
amufing and iniiructive felection, not only from St. Pierre’s ‘* Studies of 
Nature, but alfo from his other works; and we: gree with the editors that 


they “ have gathered iuch obfervations as may be ufefully perufed inde- 
pendently of previous itudy: fuch as excite the Tyro to exertion, rather 
than reward the perfeverance of the Veteran. Plain fa@s, and little anece 
dotes, fill up the greater part of” thefe “ pages.” 


‘s 
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Deferiptions of jome popular Subject: in Natural Phidofopby, adapted to the 


Capacity of Covdren. By Harmet Ventum, Author of Selina, ‘Lhe Ami- 
able Tutorefs, &c. Small 12mo. Pp. 138. Boards, 2s. Badcock. 
l sOl. 


» ee 1 r ‘ ‘ . ** * 
CERTAINLY the author of this little volume is not either a profound 
grammarian or ot ghpace! to the moral ily of the wor k, how ever, we have not 


any thing to object; and, when its numerous typographical, grammatical, 


and {cientifi c errors are corrected by a ju dicious pare nt or tes scher, it nay 
fafely and advantageoultly be placed in the hands of children “* from the age 
ot eight it to twelve years. ; 
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c are traced from Within 


*“ Its inmott centre to its outmett tkin. 
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Svo. Pp. 420. 5s. 6d. Vernor and Hvod. London. 180}. 


BURTON’s Anatomy of Melancholy, our readers are aware, is confider dq 
2s a phenomenon in literature. When firtt publithed, it was held in hich 
eitimation, and ran through feveral editions ; it was afterwards neglected, 
nd, till within a few years, nearly forgotten. Accident, however, after a 

aple of nearly two centuries, again brought it bot encish and, as literae 
ture bends to the imperial mandate of fathion, it has acquired a new popu- 
larity, and been exhibited with all the auxili od elega i 
graphy y. When Burton wrote, literature had been but recently revived: 
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he nebleft ardour had been «vinced in recovering the os ed monuments of 
antiquity from that gothic obicurity in which they had been enve loped, and 
the learned world was then bufily occupied in the inv eftigation of their me- 


’ 
; 


rits. Hence the prevailing literary attainments of the age were, a profound 
knowledge of the claffical languages, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
authors who had written in them. In the philofophical fciences, however, 
whether phyfical or moral, evet n the moft Jcarned were extremely de fective : 
they had not yet venture d to think for themfelves; they had only fought 
to know what had been thot ucht by others. Br was an author well 
fuited to the tafte of the age. No writer ever dito! pe more extenfive 
reading, more profound erudition ; yet, whatever ftrengt) of intellect may 
be afcribed to him, no one ever trufted lefs to his own powers: fometumes 
he colle&ed a cloud of witneffes sige — anciet (3, OF from the my tterio 13 
writers of the middle ages, to prove t! fir » and felf-evi ident truths ; 


at other times he gaye no opinion of his own, sell - contented } bimnfelf v “th 


detailing 
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detailing, in a long fucceflion of quotations, what had been ‘the fentiments 
of his predeceffors, Asa work of tcience, therefore, The Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy can be of but little value. Indeed, at this period, wheo fo “many 
ferentific improvements have taken place. when the powers and operations 
of the mind have been to accurately invettigated, its various dileales fy 
micely diftinguithed and arranged, no one can be expected to fearch for 
information in a work of the fifteenth eentury. Yo read Burton’s treatife, 
asa fytiematic performance, il is infufferably tedious: it is now chietly to 
be eticemed as a work of amufement; and to dip into it occanonally, as 
Dr. Johnfon did, every part prefents the richett entertainment. For thete 
reatons, and as we think the long digretlions, and the numerous quotations, 
are frequently the more intere Ring parts of the perform: ince, we Cannot but 
confider an abridgment of this w ork to be an injury to the original. ‘lo 
the execution of the plan we have, indeed, nothing to objea : the language 
is fufficiently modernized, without being too much elevated ; the method, 
though much fimplified, is in a great meafure preferved ; the numerous quo- 
tations being omitted, the work has more the appearance of originality ; and, 
the whole being compreiled to about one-third of its former fize, it may be 
eatily read through and retained, 
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Mr. Jones or Nayrtanp-—Dar. Rees—Mr. THomas Betsnam—and 
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THE Monrury REVIEWERS. 


NY thing which come from the pen of fuch a writer, and fuch a man, 
XL as the late Mr. Jones of Nev/and, however trifling in itfelf, cannot 
fuil to prove highly acceptable to ovr readers, It is, therefore, with great 
pleafure, that we have refcued from a fugitive publication of the di Ys the 
following linet, oceafioned by a review ‘of two fermons, a Mabey 
Dorine of Chrift the only eeetual Remedy againit the Fear of Deg nd 
* the Union of good Men it ithe future World, ” which will be found in the “fe. 
cond volume oi rahe Monthly Review exlarged. "Thefe fermons being written 
by one Diflenter in praife of another were of courfe honoured with the highett 
eommendations by a fet of critics who were themilelves Difenters, and who 
had, fora great | ngtl of tine, directed their eflorts to promote the fubver- 
fion of the ettabl:ithed church. The Reviewer affured his readers that “ the 
late Mr. Robert Robinion was a man of confiderable talents and ufefulnefs. 
He was one of thole who ren the career of religtous opinions, beginning weth 
Methodifm, and ending with Unitarianifm’!!2 Such an inveterate {chil 
matic, who, it appears, from this account began by calumniating his Re- 
deemer, and ended, naturally enough, with renouncing him, was duch a 
precious fubjeGt in the eyes of this Critic, that he betrayed an uncommon 
unxtety to extend the benefit of his example ; and therefore added, * If 
Dr. Rees would undeitake to cxluibit the inftruétive Life of Mr. Robinion 
more at large, we think that tuch a work would be acceptable to the pub- 
lic.’ And, notahinking thatthe Dog ctor, who had neverthelels pratied con 
amore, had leafoned his panegyric f his s de parted alfociate lufliciently high, 
he gently reprimands him for not havi % applied to Mr. Re binfon Cice- 
2's apo er she diretted to Cato Major, in his treatile on old age. * Opre- 
airim 
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glarum diem, cum ad tllud dtvinum ane ‘mor uo. coner yy ” retumaue pro fy ty “ar 
enim ion ad eos fo um vrros, de iti bus ante dixt; fed ad Rotintonem menm 


. » 97a" P ', 7 , sic WA , > 99 
quo nemo vit Meson natus eit, NEN pretate praflantwr /”? So that, to bes 
7 f 2 | vr . 
fo2 O ‘s of men, In the eyes Of the Montidy ANCVIEwWETS, 10 1S necetiar to he 
: Suathatele and % eg py Pe 7 } } 
firft a Methocift and laft an Unitarian. Tolerable eflrontery this! and pretty 
principles t] ele to be di flufe d over the] sanc with i mpunity, ot d alm {t with- 
out contradittion, for more than balf a century! No wonder that the in- 
Rion of Mr. Jones fhould be excited by (uch an article. 


—_— 


TT 
\RTLALITY OF MODERN CRITICISM. 
On Reading the Cuaractrer of Dr, Rees’s Sermons, in Prewfe of the late 
Mr. Rospinson, a Difenting Teacher at Cambridge, in the Mon tary 
Revitw for dugift lofi 1790. 


— — 
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“* By Monthly Critics we are taught, 

W here heaven’s kingdom may be bought * 
Por now, it fcems, St. Perer’s keys 
Are key t by them and Dottor Ruts; 
And fo the doors above are free, 

Only to Nonconform:ty,. 

‘«* Reviews were made, the enemies 
Of Church and State to canon:ze 3 
Whereia Dilfenters work by proxy 
bor pin down of orthodoxy. 

Pride, {pite, and Phariaic leaven, 
Da all prepare the mind for heaven ; 
And at the church to rail and rave 
Sufhicient is the foul to fave ; 

For thus the prize was lately won 
By Unitarian Rorinson: 

Who, as his learned friends agree, 
Through Schilin went to Herety ; 
Ran the career of wild opmion, 
Fanatic fir and ther Secinian ; | 
And dwelleth now in Angel-row, 
For curfing Bifhops here below. 

“ Like birds, which hop from {pray to {fpray, 
Some fhift their doétrines every day, 
Changing from bad to worle ; what then ? 
This thews they are prodigious men. 

For wifdom, "us at laft found out, 
Lies not in knowledge but in doubt. 
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The learned once were thought to fhine, 
In proving well the word divine: 

But now the greater praile is got, 

By fhewing what the word is not, 

© The Text is falle,’ quoth faucy Porfony 
* None will defend it but a Whore’ton. 
* Travis won’t write another letter, 

© If I but {wear I’ve got the better. 

* What though the foulnefs of my pen, 
© (Difgrace of literary men) 

« And boaftings vain fhould make him laugh; 





© What’s he, compar’d to great L 
¢ Who, with his crafty compilation, 
© Decoys the Clergy of the nation ? 
We'll mob, and bully, and cry down 
© All fenle and learning but our own. 
¢ Fiis Grace alfo, who hates the church, 
‘ And leaves poor Cambridge in the lurch, 
‘ Learning to {pell fhall foon write fine, 
‘ And from a Jockey turn Divine: 
* Nimrod fhall leave his hounds and hunters, 
* To head Secinians and Diffenters ; 
¢ And he that us’d to chace the Fox 
¢ Shall perfecute the orthedox. 
* Thus, with our friends fo great and ¢racious, 
© We fhall hunt out Saint 4thanafius : 
* And, as the Bible’s not a true one.’ 
© We'll change the Text, and make a new one.” 
“The Sons of Truth muit now give place 
To this fuperior doubting race. 
Since heav’n on earth the faith did fend 
For fome to mock and fome to mend, 
New clubs of Atheiftic thinkers 
Shali league with theologic tinkers. 
The frantic Meeting-houfe Logician 
Shal! form the modern Politician. 
E’en in our Senate fhall be bad men, 
Who jom themielves to Gallic madmen, 
‘ When thele have made us worfe than Tarks, 
Reviews fhell celebrate their Works ; 
And at their deaths, by preacher gifted, 
They fhall to Paradile be lifted, 








Mr. Fones of Nayland—Dr. Rees— Mr. T. Belfham. 4g 
Price, Gibbon, Priefiky, Door Rees, 
Fox, Sheridan, and Saints like thefe, 
When they have carried all before em, 


Shall fhine in catu deatorum : 
Then will there be, above the fky, 
ASSEMBLY NATIONAL on high,” 


Cambridge, Pp, P. 
Sept. 15, 1790. 


If any one be difpofed to think Mr. Jones too fevere in his farcafins, we 
earneitly entreat him toturn to the volume in which Dr, Rees’s fermons are 
reviewed. He will there find three fucceflive articles all difplaying the 
fame rooted partiality to fchilmatics, and the fame malignant enmity to the 
Members of the Eftablifhed Church. One of thefe is a fermon, by that 
notorious {chifinatic, Thomas Belfham, preached at the Meeting-houle in 
the Old Jury, to the fupporters of the New College, Hackney. The 
Preacher rails at Eftablifhments—* the abiurdities of a popular fuper/ittion ;"” 
and carrying, almoft tointanity, the philofophiftical notion of the perfeédi- 
bility of human nature, expreffes his belief ‘* that Death itfelf may be annihi- 
lated”? To recommend Chriftian humility to infidels who deny the Divinity 
of Chrift would be fruitlels: We fhall obferve however that Pride, which 
produced the Fall of Man, isthe parent of all ichilm ; and it feems equally 
to have infe&ted the Preacher and his critics who remark, of his fermon, 
that itis “a truly valuable compofition” recommending it moft earneftly 
to general attention asa produttion “ udi p/ura nitent,” and gravely aflerting 
“ that it entitles Mr. Belfliam to fome Academic Honours’!!! 

Another of thefe curious articles is a review of a fermon by Mr. Jones 
himlelf, preachea at Canterbury in September 178g. Our readers will not 
be {urprized to hear that the Critic, who had {tiled Mr. Robinfon the belt 
and moft pious of men, and pronounced Mr. T. Beifham to. be worthy of 
Academical Honours, fhould pronounce Mr, Jones a madman, and his fer- 
mon a rhapsody ! This pious preacher having, in his preface, expreffed his 
apprehenfions, that the enormities which had recently been committed in 
France, and the principles of infubordination whence they had originated, 
would fpread over Kurope, the Critic, alarmed, no doubt, left his forcible 
admonitions fhould be produétive of the happy effeét of opening the eyes 
of men to the danger which threatened the world, and, by that means, of 
defeating thole ends which the Monthly Reviewers had long, and mott 
zealoufly, laboured to promote—the fubverhion of our Eftablifhments ec- 
clefiaftical and civil—endeavoured, as far as in him lay, to check their 
circulation, and vented his malice, in the following infirudiive words, 

« All thofe figns and wonders, which have come to pals, and which have 
made the poor and opprefied of the earth, look up and lut up their heads, and 
know that their redemption draweth nigh, have fo agitated the nerves of poor 
Mr. Jones, that they have thrown him into a Gesirious fever ; and, ia the 
height of his phrenfy, he talks and thinks of nothing elle but difire/s of 
nations with perplexity, the fea and the waves roaring, and men’s hearts farling 
them for fear; and expeéts that the powers of heaven will quickly be 
fhaken, that God will shortly accomplifh the number of has eleét, and that the 
world will certainly {oon be at an end, 

“ Thele gloomy ideas, together with the ravings of fome perfons almoft as 
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much difturbed as himéelf, and as ready, it {cems, to fuppofe that the made 
nefs is in their countrymen ; ravings which he acknowledges to have read 
over feveral times with tears in his eyes; have fo unhinged the faculties of 
our poor old friend, have fo faflened on his ditordered fancy, have given 
fjuch a flrange twift to his brain, that his imagination is haunted with the 
oddeft and moft unaccountable phantoms, ‘Fhe whole creation appears to 
him to be turned upfide down.”—-Again—“ Poor man! we pity his de. 

lorable condition!’ Monthly Review enlarged. Vol. Il. p. 479, et leq. 

Well, indeed, might Mr, Jones think that the world was turned upfide 
down, when French Rebels were the fubje€t of monthly panegyrics, and 
Schilmatics and Infidels weve called the beft men upon earth, by Britith 
Reviewers ; when all law was aftually overturned in one country, anda 
herd of diffenting critics were feeking to ereét their own law on the ruins 
of the national laws in another; and were luflered to proceed to the ac- 
complifhment of their nefarious plans, without punifhment and without 
refiftance. Thanks tothe Anti-Jaeonin Revirw, thefe men, though 
itill the fame in heart, have found it expedient to alter their tone, and, 
though they cannot entirely conceal the cloven foot, openly to affeéta 
decorum of language, and a moderation of {fentiment, which they fecretly 
reprobate, and which are wholly foreign from all their purluits, now 
ftanding on record, from the firlt eftablifhment of their Review to the 
lirft of Auguftl, 1798, when Lord Nellon, beat the French at the Mouth 
of the Nile, and when our cannon were fir(t pointed again{t the profligate 


advocates of their caule, on this fide of the channel. As to the venerable, 


and the venerated, Mr. Jones, we will not infult his memory by defend- 
ing his character againft the impotent attacks of fuch profligate enemies, 
*“* We ne'er fhall book upon his like again ;’? but we know fome of his 
pupils whole minds refle& the virtues of their mafter ; and had thofe pupils 
been more numerous the world had been lels vicious ! 
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Lhe Hiftory of Devonfh:re. By the Rev R. Polwhele. 
(Concluded from pv. 434. Vor. VIL.) 
HAT, in the felection of books worthy their perufal, from the great 
mafs of publications which are, every day, thrown out from the prefs, 
the reading part of the world muf be guided by Reviews, is fufficiently evi- 
dent; fince, (if we except the fa/Aion or the reputation of an author) they 
have nothing elfe to direct their choice. But it feldom happens, that a reader 
becomes acquainted with a work, by the report of move than one Review ; 
though he may often have accefs to others through the medium of clubs or 
circulating libraries. If an author, therefore, be mifreprefented by a literary 
journal, there will be, always, a certain number of readers attached to that 
journal, who will hence mifconceive his character. ‘They will confider him 
as having failed in an undertaking, in which, perhaps, according to the fen. 
tence of all the other_periodical prints, he had been eminently fuccefstul. ‘To 
vndeceive fuch readers, would be no ungratetui tafk : and this might be done 
in the prefent inftance, by oppoting the opinions of Reviewers to Reviewers, 
were it confiltent with the plan of our work to have recourfe to fuch a pro- 
ceeding. And, where one literary journal conly, has difapproved a book, 
which all the reit concur in pratfi g ; it will afford, not a decifive pr of itt 
deed, but a fair-prefumption that fone unworthy caule has influenced that 
folitary 
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folitary Review. That, in their notices of the Hiftory of Devonthire, the 
Critical Reviewers have not only been adtuated by the bittereft malice againtt 
Mr. Polwhele, but have difcovered the mott glaring incapacity for deciding 
upon the merits of an author, would appear manifett to every man of candour 
and difcernment, from the bare perufal of the feveral articles, in which they 
have indulged their rancour, and expofed their ignorance. One inftancey 
however, will fuffice, for the eftablithment of this faét. This mock-leader 
in literature, firft opens his batteries againft the plan of the Hiftory. ‘* To 
follow the dry chorographer through fucceffive paffages, arbitrarily con- 
nected by Deanries, the method of Mr. P. isa tafk, both tedious and dif. 
ficult.’’  ** We recognize at leaft, in this mode, we cannot call it arrange. 
ment, the artifice of the poet: modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis.’’ 
“ As in full confidence of his powcrs of entertainment, he has given us this 
caput mortuam, we muftin duty follow him: we maft analyfe this dull inert ” 
mafs; and, perhaps, fome particles of gold will repay the toil.”- ‘ The 
church at Exeter, is carefully defcribed ; and the epitaphs, we fuppofe, are 
correctly tranfcribed.’’ ** With the general defcription of the archdeaconry of 
Exeter, we were highly pleafed.’’ ‘ Ugbrook is well defcribed ; and in 
many parts of the account of Teignmonth, the writes feems to merit ourcom- 
mendation.’’ ‘* He feems to treat of Oxton con amore.’’ ‘* Topfham and 
Lympfton feem to be accurately defcribed.’’ ** With regard to the principal 
merit of Mr. P. as an hiflorian, and particularly as a chorographer, we can= 
not eafily decide.’? Qu. What is the principal merit of Mr. P. as an hiftorian ? 
A queition, it feems, which the hypercritic cannot decide ; decifive as he 
is, in his fentence as follows: ‘ upon the whole, we confider it as peculiarly 
unfortunate, for the county, that its hiftory has falleninto fuch hands.”” Yet 
he cannot decide on Mr. P.’s §* principal merit, as an hiftorian!!’?* 

Were we to oppofe to thefe effufions of {pleen, which certainly have no 
refemblance to criticifms, the uniform reports of almoft every other critic, 
the public would perceive that this Reviewer was fingular in his opinion, 
Still, however, was that fingularity the refule of fair and deliberate invetti- 
gation ; were it not, on the contrary marked by every feature of malevo- 
lence ; i¢ would nor have incurred our notice. Ve (hall not purfue our ree 
marks on fuch a fubject but conclude with exprefling our conviction that any 
prejudice which may have been excited by the cowardly attack of fome fecret 
enemy to ourable hiftorian, will be effectually diflipated ; and that the public 
will be duly prepared for the fubfequent parts of the Hiftory, which, we 
underftand, are ina ttate of fuch forwardnefs, that they will be publifhed, in 
the courfe of a few months. 


* See Crit. Rev. for Apr. 1793, Pe. 378—-388. 











Agutter’s Sermon on the Death of Dr. Fohnfon and Mr, lume. 


T was the fate of the late Dr. Johnfon to be abufed by fome when dead, 
who flattered him when alive. This great moral writer occupied an 
eminent ftation ; and if he were too muchexalted by lis friends, he has cer- 
tainly been too much degraded by his enemies. ‘The caufe of learning and 
religion has been attacked through him. 


On Agutter’s Scrmon, on the Difference between the Deaths of the Righte. 
| F fz wus 
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ous and the Wicked, iiloftrated in the Inftance of Dr. Samuel Johnfon and 
David Hume, Efq. the Crivical Review fays, the miferable “ inconfiftent, 
half-groanded perfuafion of religion in hts (Jobnfon’ s) mind naturally clouded 
his latter days.” Pp. 459- ‘True religion is never the caufe of mi/ery, but 
is intended for its cure, which it will effect: Is it sconffent for a man to 
feel as a dependent and fallen creature? If death is a punifhment and a 
violation of the firft order of creation, is it inconfiftent with reafon to fear 
death, to with to prolong life, and to render that life as acceptable as we 
can to our Maker? Dr. Johnfon read with attention, and thought with 
judgment, on the moft important fubject, the evidences of Chriftianity ; and 
the dublime truth, which the Go'pel reveals, Cuan he then be reprefe nted as 
inconliftent, or as adopung half- grounded pe rjuafions 0 religron ; ’ Dr 
johofon was equally remote trom the enthufialt, and the {ceptic, or atheitt ; 
he did not make his religion to confit in his fecling, or in a bold perfuafion, 
that be was peculiarly elected in preference to thoufands : and he could not 
pecverfely fhuc his eyes againft all light and conviction, and thus become in. 
different becaufe ftupidly intatuated. Dr. Johnfon was fincere ; and if ever 
a fubject demanded fincerity, it is the intercourfe of a creature with his 
Creator, and the firm expectation of a better life beyond the grave. Of the 
fincerity of Johnfon, on this fubject, not a doubt can be entertained. When 
firuggling with poverty and obicurity, and not fuffering alone, for he hada 
wife to osiek for whom he had an uncommon regard, he received fome 
tempting offers to engage his pen in fupporting the fophiftries of infidelity, 
and in adorning the blandifhments of vice. ‘Vhofe who knew Johnfon will 
not be furprized that he indignantly rejected the infidious offer.. ‘To eafe and 
epulence fs to be acquired he virtuoufly preferred embarraflments, poverty and 
obfcurity with a clear confcience. 

Johnfon in his life was a firm friend to church and king :. he avoided the 
conventicle as he would avoida Peft-houfe, or a houfe of ijl fame. Here he 
was moft confiftent in his profeflions and practice : and this is the ground of 
offence, the unpardonable fin in the fight of fceptics, fchifmatics, and level- 
lers. ‘Their maxim is, degrade the man, and thus prevent the good effects of 
his writings. On this account the great, the learned, and the worthy Dr. 
Johnfon is reprefented as forming “ miferable, inconfiflent, half- grounded 
perfuafions of religion in his mind.’ 

The critic remarks, that ** his intolerance and bigotry afforded him no 
fecurity in bis lait moments, when reprefenting to himfelf the tribunal at 
which he foon expected to appear"—bur did intolerance and bigotry ever 
afford confolation to a rational mind? As well might he talk of fenfuality 
and deceit, as the fources of confelation on the bed of death! But does not 
the Critical Reviewer here mee, by iatelerance and bigotry, his firm at- 
tachment to the church of England, his oj ppo! fition to her enemies, and his 
expofure of their deceit and falte pretenfions ?——Ave, hinc Ire! 

«© He had through lite worfhipped a God of Terror ; and his character was 
formed on that principle.” Johnfon had acknowledged and worfhipped the 
Christian Lorp ; the Creator, the Redeemer, the Rettorer of Men; the Gop 
aod Father of Mercies ; avd not a Gon of Terror, like Saturn devouring his 
own children, and delighting in their mifery. From the reprefentation of 
this ignorant critic, we thould fuppofe that Johnfon had fwailowed all the de- 
lufions of Calvinifin, and, like a late preacher, could greatly rejoice, becaule 
Chrii’s flock was a very hitle flock, adding, ** my brethren,. this is your 
comfort ; becaufe you are very few, therefore he can take the better care of you.” 
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The Reviewer afferts that the cafe of the Dr. is by no means well 
treated*’’ Here we totally diftr from him. Mr. A gutter does not exhibic 
Dr. Johnfon as a perfect character: he is not infentible of his failing, but 
his argument ts correét, even admitting him to have been a Chriftian in alow 
eflate, a€tuated by needlefs fears, great anxiety, great dread of death, and 
an eager defire for life; even with all thefe imperfections on his head, with 
all thefe deduGtions from the greatnefs of his character, the advantages are 
infinitely on his fide. 

The Reviewer thinks the inftances are very unfortunately feleSted. Hume 
and Johnfon were both eminent literary men, living at the fame time, of 
no fmall influence, and influenced by very different views: the Infidels re. 
joiced in the death of Hume as an argument in their favour ; was it not fair, 
then, to examine on what real ground that argument ftood, to contraft it even 
with the ftate of Johnfon, and to fhow on which fide the advantage lay. The 
fubject alfo is important when we obferve that fome who make a profeffion of 
piety lay too great a itrefs on the manner of a perfon’s death: a few fa- 
vourite expreflions then; the feeling of a little tranquillity, or the profpeét 
of fome hope, whether fcriptural or not, is eagerly caught and widely fpread, 
as if fuch loofe fymptoms exhibited at fuch a moment, could afford comfort 
to the friends of the dying, and eftablihh the certainty of his happinefs, De. 
lufion and deceit are by this means fupported and diffufed ; and they mutt 
produce their natural effects, the hardihood and the mifery of guilt; the re. 
morfe of an accufing confcience ; or what is far worfe, a confcience without 
feeling.——Man twice dead. 

The Reviewer goes on to remark, that © neither his living nor dying mo. 
ments prefent him to the true Chriftian in any other light than as an object 
In one fenfe of the word we are all objects ot pitv ; confider man 


of pity.’’ 
“ith dificulties, bowed 


ina fallen ftate, expofed to temptations; truggling 
down with fufferings, alarmed with fears, or oppretied by dejection, and is he 
not an objet of pity ?—Man mul die ; and is he nor an object of pity Bat 
here the Reviewer ufes pity in a low, contemptuous fenfe ; and as fuch John- 
fon was not an object of piiy ; ‘or is man to de defpiled tor bemg fincere and 
confcientious, for wifhing his Ife to be confifient with his proteilions, for 
living in the daily expectation of another world ?—We fear, it will be found, 


that the critic himfelf 1s mout deierving of pity. 


MISCELLANIES. 


+ 





ON METHODISM. 
he wt OD tah * 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, , 
1 Y your Appendix to Vel. VITT. I find that your Correspondent G. has 
AD again stood forth the champion of Methodisin, though he has beep able 
to invalidate no one charge that I have brought against the sect. His ve 
observation upon my last letter, is, that m termmy your notes upon his 
former communications “ severe, but justly merited,” I affixed to the 


words a meaning which they do not convey. As I should be very sorry to 


treat any man unjustly, or be 


charged with injustice myselt, I beg leave, 


Ff 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Editor, to let you speak for yourself once again. In page 346, Vol. 1V. 
-you say, “ that a self-created society of men, nnsanctioned, unauthorized, 
uncalled, should assume to themselves the privilege of travelling through 
the country, for the purpose of arraigning the conduct of the Parochial Clergy, 
of setting themselves up as judges between them and thgir flocks, thereby 
inevitably (ev: n admitting the validity of their right, and the purity of their 
morals) creating dissentions where harmony ought ever to prevail; and 
that sensible and dispassionate (though not unprejudiced) men should justify 
such conduét, are facts, which in any other age than the present, when inno- 
vation and usurpation are become the prevailing fashion of the day, would 
kave been viewed with astonishment. Fer our part we consider these pro- 
ceedings as fraught with infinite danger to the Establishment, and as such, 
we shall ever feel it to be our duty to censure and condemn them,”— 


Editor. 


Now, Sir, the humble abilities which I possess, enable me to view these . 


** animadversions” of your’s upon G’s conduct, and the cause which he 
means to support, as no less than “ severe,” and if severe, I liave no doubt, 
from the conviction of my own mind, and your well known candour, that 
they have been “ justly merited.” They are such as had yoa been pleased 
to bestow upon any communications of mine, I should have bowed with 
humble submission to your superior knowledge, and have quitted the field 
of contest conscious of my error. Butif G’s feelings are so obtuse, or his 
judgment so warped, as to be insensible to the censure you convey, I fear 
that no correction which you can inflict, no fects which I can adduce, will 
silence or convince him, The next thing alluded to, in G’s answer to me, 
is, his vindication of “ the practice of village preaching from the charge of 
sedition,” and his subsequent observations respecting “ Mr. Wollaston.” 
As to this last Gentleman, I must beg lcave to state that I never mentioned 
his name, and for charging the Methodists with sedition I think he must 
have recourse to some other authority besides my letter. But since he 
forces the subje&t upon me, I will now trouble him with a few words, | 
hope, for the last time, on this subject. If to unite “ village preaching” 
with “ sedition” it be ne ‘essary to say, that I have heard a man of that de- 
scription of preachers, make use of seditious expressions from his stool, or 
his pulpit, I believe that the proof would be difficult to produce, as they 
are too cautious to expose themselves to open danger. But, Sir, if a man 
should avail himself ot his popularity as a Methodist Preacher, secretly to 
distribute among his followers Sermons tending to excite, in a vast body of 
people, an irreconcileable hatred towards one of the most important branches 
of the Constitution; if he should therein encourage them to murder and 
exterminate tbat most numerous and respectable body of men—the Esta~ 
blished Clergy, will any candid man say that this does not come up to the 
spirit, if not to the letter, of what every man terms Sedition.”* If another 
Methodist Preacher forms a society under ‘an oath of secrecy, and is there 
found at the head of a numerous assemblage of persons of the lowest class 
plotting the overthrow of the present established order of things, will G. 
Pimnscl persist in defending him aid them,t+ or rather {as he has consented 
** to rest the issue of” his “ cause on the truth or falsehood of the assertions 
of itinerant preachers, unfolding principles of seditious tendency”) will he 





* 


"© Vide Anti-Jacobin, Vol. VUI, p. 106. - 
} Vide Anti-Jacobin, Vol, IX, p. 192. 
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not confirm the good opinion which I have formed of his candour, and mo- 
deration, by abandoning the detence of a cause that is made subservient to 
political purposes which I think he abhors? I have only one more obser- 
vation to make, which is, that unless G. bad condescended to inform us 
what he meant by “ the Divine operation of the Holy Spirit,” I had no 
means of judging him as a justificr of itinerancy, but by the evidence of my 
own senses. Mr. Wesley says, © Faith and Being born of God are an iii- 
stantaneous work, at once and in a moment, as lightning. My being born 
of God was an instantaneous aét; very many persons changed in a moment.” 
I presume that Wesley was not a Methodist Preacher before he was born 
of God, but that his itinerancy was subsequent to the above instantaneous 
act, and consequently that he felt himself commanded by the Holy Ghost 
to go forth and preach. I could produce many instances to prove that sis 
notion of the “ Divine operation,” is entertained by very many Calvinistic 
Methodists. One of their most popular preachers gave me the very expla- 
nation of the words, which I have attached to the expressions of G.; I know 
that this is the common acceptation in which they are received by many 
thousands of men in the country where IL live; and 1 never heard them in- 
terpreted by Methodists in any other sense. If therefore G. does really 
“ abhor such a Doctrine,” he would do well seriously to consider that he 1s 
supporting the cause of those who hold “ sucha doctrine,” and that a large 
proportion of Methodists whom he esteems to be “ rank Enthusiasts,” ac- 
tually look upon him as embarked in the same cause, and fighting the same 
battle with themselves. Jam, Sir, with great respect, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


VERAX., 





OBLATIONS. 


JO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, Bristol, Oct. 24. 
OUR Reviews for July and August are just fallen into my hands :— 
in the former of which, I sce a etter subseribed Clericus, contaming 
an instance of inadvertency generally prevalent among the Clergy, viz. 
their constantly using the word Oblations, in the administration of the Holy 


Communion, when a collection has been previously made for the poor :—* 


in the latter Review, there is a petulant answer to this letter of Clevicus, 
signed Old Fashion, endeavouring to expose the ignorance, and reprobating 
the temerity, of Clericus, for allixing mother siguificauon to the term Oble- 
lations, than what it originally imports. Now, Sir, as my opmion on the 
subject wholly coincides with that of Clericus, and as | har e mvariably 
omitted the litigated term, in administering the Holy Sacrament, whenever 
alms for the poor have been on/y collected, [ feel myself implicated in the 
censure of Old Fashion, and shall endeavour to wipe it away. Old Fashion 
asserts that the word, Oblaticns, was not introduced into the service ull 
‘ : . + '  - « - naietiuall au TT 

long afier the practice of making sawerdotal offerings bad ceas’d.— This 
assertion I can prove not to be founded in truth. Three years bave not 
elapsed, since the custom of making oblations at the lod) lable on Laster 
Sunday, to the precentor of Bristol cathedra}, obtained m that church; and, 
on that anniversary, the word Oblations was exclusively used in reading the 
prayer for Christ’s church militant; and the sentences in the Ojtlertory, trom 
P nd ie > , ’ ‘ 
the sixth to the tenth, of course not omitted! Here then Old Fashion’s argu- 
Ff 4 ment 
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ment falls at once to the ground. It was the practice in former times for 
alms to be offered even when the Communion was not celebrated, together 
with other devotions of the people: from which phrase it is evident, that some- 
thing distinct from alms was intended ; and if so, (to use the words of Mr, 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer) then the offerings for the Clergy, or 
their share in the colle@tion, must certainly be meant, as is plain from the 
design of the above-mentioned sentences in the Offertory, which have a 
direct and immediate regard to them. Again —It is well known that in the 
primitive times, the Clergy had a liberal maintenance out of what the people 
offered on these occasions ; now, indeed, whilst they have a stated and legal 
income, the money collected at these times is geverally appropriated to the 
poor; not but that where the stated income ofa parish is not sufficient to 
maintain the Clergy belonging to the church, they have still a right to claim 
their share in these offerings. I am aware that Mr. Wheatley (who has 
borrowed the idea from Bishop Patrick) observes, in another place, that as 
the word Oblations was added to our Liturgy at the last review of it, at the 
same time with the rubric, which enjoins—“* And tf there be a Commu- 
nion, the Priest is then also to place upon the table, so much bread and wine 
as he shall think suflicient”-—the word is to be understood to mean the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, which the Priest is to offer solemnly to God, as 
an acknowledgement of his sovereignty over his creatures. But in my hum- 
ble opinion, the word Oblations has nothing at all fo do with this rubric. 
The Priest is only enjoined to place the elements on the table de/ore he reads 
the prayer for Christ's church; which elements, in former times, were not 
vlaced there till efter that prayer had been read, and the catechumens had 
withdrawn from the church:—that prayer was the close of the service to 
the catechumens, and to as many others as did not chuse to stay the sacra- 
ment, when the Communion was celebrated, as it is to us now (except the 
blessing) on neg i and holy days when there is no communion :—the 
people gave their alms and oblations, though they did not intend to com- 
municate, staid to join with the Priest in intreating God to accept these of- 
ferings of their gratitude, and then withdrew :—so that properly speaking, 
the Communion service may be said to begin with the exhortation, “ Dear 
beloved in the Lord, ye that mind to come.”—And it is remarkable, that in 
the prayer for Christ’s church, there is not one sentence that particularly re- 
fers to the Holy Supper; but it is a grand comprehensive prayer that seems 
designed, and is well calculated, for generaluse. Besides, if the word Ob- 
jations meant the sacred elements, 1t seems strange that the composers of 
that prayer should make the word alms to precede Oblations ; should men- 
tion a gift to the poor prior to their notice of the sacred banquet, of the body 
and blood of our blessed Lord. In addition to what I said, I beg leave, 
Sir, to remark, that, in another ceremony of our church (the form of Baptism) 
there is a’ word retained, which refers to a custom long since obsolete, and 
which, I dare say, is as inadvertently used by the generality of the Clergy, 
as the disputed term Oblations. In the prayer immediately preceding the 
aét of baptizing, are these words—* And grant that this child now to be 
baptized therein :”—the term therein is only applical le to the practice of im- 
mersion; which being no longer in use, therewith should be substituted in 
place of therein; and has been’ constantly adopted by me, in administering 
that sacrament. 1 should be glad to be informed by Old Fashion, what 
word was made use of previously to the introduction of Oblations, to de- 
“9 : signate 
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signate the other devotions of the feyle, that were not alms. Upon the whole, 
Sir, lam decidedly of opinion, that the sense of the word Obk: itions, is 
that in which Clericus has acce pted it, and means, offe rings made to the 


Priest, and has no reference whateve *r to the sacred elements. —1 heartily 


join with him in wishing the term expunged, and the sentences removed 
from the Offertory which apply to a custom no longer in existence, 


I remain, Sir, 
Your’ 5 respects fully, 





Prevalent Spirit of Couverfon in Diffenters. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, 

HF. very great zeal which you have un iformly shewn for the Esta- 

blished Church of this kingdom, and the perseverance you have 
evinced in detecting and exposing to public view the artful means which 
are but too successfully resorted to by ail classes of Dissenters, in order to 
strengthen their different sectarites—to gain proselytes, and to weaken and 
bring into disrepute our religious establishment, embolkde ns me to a dress 
you ona subject which has, within a short period, considerably oceupied my 
attention, and has alse excited a general interest amongst the parishioners of 
this place. 

The overseers of the poor being of opinion that the regular attendance 
ofthe children and others, residing within the poor-he use, at the parish 
church twice every Sunday was not sufficient, and thinking that private 
prayer and re! igious exboriation and instruction were also neccessary, ap- 
plied to an itinerant preac her in this ne get wurhood to attend at the pooi- 
house every Sunday evening. This invitat {yc » was too flatte Pili to be rc 
fused, and he has for several months past | held occasional meetings and 
always on the evenings of the sabb: th, at which the ov iseet their fami- 
lies, and friends have regularly attenced, making altogether a numerous 
congregation. The parishioners thin kin gz th; it such ath th oe were €X- 
tremely i imprope I, and that the y mig! ht eventn ally tend to weaken our reli 

ious institutions, requested the Curate to write to the Viear on the sub- 
ject, who, as might natur ills be expected, entered very wal wha into it— 
he highly commended his parishioners for their interierence-~commented 
in appropriate terms on the ve ry 1! nproper con duct of the overseers, and 
strongly pointed out the necessity of Ca ling a vestry, which he irenten 
would be unanimous, and pass some resolutions, so wnequivoe ally declarative 
of their sentiments, as would efle faresgs bu 2 stap to such abuse of power 


in future. This advice was taken and a vestry was held, at Nh icv our Curate 
resided. He rec. ypituli sted the argume aha which had been advanced by the 
icar on the impropriety of suffering a Dissenter to be adiutled into the 


poor-house, and adv erte sd to the evil conseauences which might arise from 
such a culpable sufferance in language so forcible as left no room for any 
farther comment. His opinions and senuments were echoed and s: upported 
by the parishioners, and, as there appeared such unaninity, it was to be ex- 
pected the overseers would have prevented the necessity of any resolutions, 
by declaring their readiness to conform to what appeared to be the general 
Wish of the vestry ; but in this reasonable hope they were dis ee 
they 
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they declared, as what they had undertaken was for the glory of God only— 
so would they continue in their plan until they should be compelled by law- 
ful means to discontinue it :—As their determination appeared unalterable, 
there was no alternative left, and some resolutions were proposed, which 
(with the exceptions of the overseers and one person beside) were unani- 
mously entered into, and subscribed to by the parishioners. 

It now remains to inform you that, in opposition to the resolutions of the 
inhabitants, the same person has been again permitted by the overseers to pray 
and preach within the poor-house, and, to the utter astonishment of every 
person, they have publickly declared, that they are supported in their pro- 
ecedings by the Magistrates of this Borough. Fiom the steps which have 
been taken in order to ascertain this point, there is certainly sufficient ground 
for believing their declaration ; and further that. they have from the same 
authority, been informed the parisbiovers have.no legal right to mterfere in 
the internal management of the poor-house, or have, in fact, the least con- 
troul over their conduct. : 

Now, Mr. Editor, it is with a view to have your opinion on this question 
of right, which has induced me to address you, for I will be candid enough 
to acknow ledge (though with infinite regret) 1 have not been able to find 
any clause in the poors’ laws which makes the overseers accountable for 
their conduct, or subjects then: to the will of the parishioners. It is my 
earnest hope you will be able to point out some efiicient method whereby 
such disgraceful proceedings may be put a stop fo—for when the views of 
Dissenters in general are fairly scrutinized, in every thing relating either to 
Charch or State, there is certainly good grounds to apprehend they will not 
suffer so easy an avenue to escape their notice, whereby they can assail and 

mper with the religious principles of the rising geveration. In fa@, un- 

“ss something can be done by those whio are well atlected, I have no doubt 
but that eré long every poor-house and house of industry in this kingdom 
will be turned into a conventicle, under the fostering and improving auspices 
of a Methodist, Anabaptist, Antinomian, Theophilanthropist, or a Disciple 
of the new Light, or probably wader the guidance of aa enemy equally in- 
stious, and as much to be dreaded as either of the foregoing—I. mean a 
Popish dispenser of pardon {or sins ! 

Yoa will, I know, see this is not a trifling question ; and I have no doubt 
but you will readily turn your mind towards #. Should you be fortu- 
nate enough to be in possession of any radical remedy against this crying 
evil, you wil} most assuredly be entitled to the general thanks of every friend 
to our mother ehireh , 

I have now only to apologize and plead-my excuse for the inaceptacy 
of my stile FT feel myself but ill qualified to do justice to the cause which 
I am espousing, and have but little leisure to revise, which, if I was to at- 
tempt, I might probably find myself unequal to. What 1 have detailed is 
in honest trath, and { rather fear my opinion and sentiments on it. will be 
too plainly acknowledged and felt to adinit of a refutation. I shall probably 
be subjected to the fash of criticism tor the vanity | have shewn by entering 
the lists as a volunteer correspondent ; yet 1 have the consoling reflection 
that ¥ shall at least meet with a favourable opinion from those who are, as 
1 ever shall be, an admirer of old-fashioned principles; and 
A Prizxp ro our Esrasctisnen Cuuncn. 


Portementh, 4th Nov, 1801. 
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Repeal of the Tf Laws. qat 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, ° 

T is much to be lamented that firft principles of a@ion, and thofe tried 

by the touchftone, which alone can prove them fterling, thould, by fe 
very few, be fo received as to regulate their condud@ in all circumftances, in- 
dependent of their own interett, eafe or pleafure : fome fuch, there are, and 
never was there a period when the vigilance and activity of men fo infl enced 
were fo abfolutely neceffary. 

It is a folemn paufe in our national concerns, whether they relate to the 
Conftitution in Church or State, and the Chriftian patriot looks with trem- 
bling awe on paffing events. Happy, indeed, that the right hand of God 
hath the pre-eminence, ‘‘ and although clouds and darknefs may be round 
about him, righteoufnnefs and judgment are the habitation of his feat.” 

“That the late Premier, after fo long, fo fuccefsfully, and on principles fo 
honourable to himfelt, directing the helm of Government in a conteft fo 
arduous jn its nature, fo important in its confequences. thould, at a moment 
the moft critical, form plans for bis own country fo incompatible with its 
moft effential interefts, is a matter deeply to be deplored by all who value 
the Conftitution. Upon any principles of equal juftice, could the Catholics 
haye been emancipated, and the Telit A@ have remained unrepealed ? ‘Lhefe 
dangerous innovations made, the fale or the commutation of the legal pre- 
perty of the Church might have proved no very difficult matter; but after 
uch violation of right, what title to property could have been confidered 
as valid? Or to what order of men could property have been fecured, if 
power faw it convenient to invade it ? 

The great train of evils, attendant on fuch meafures, were fully an‘ clearly 
- feen; and all who did fee them were in a degree alienated from the Mi- 
nifter they had confidered, in the hand of Providence, as the faviour of the 
country. But for fuch a defection, he would have .ifew fuperior to the 

temporary delufion of our manufacturing towns, who, in the moment of 
impatient phrenfy, preferred all potlible tuture evils to the prefent burdens 
and difficulties. A Jittle time, and his firong, juft. and argumentative rea~ 
fonings, would have removed the error in their judgment, and he himfelf 
have proved a happy exception toa general rule, by concluding the war 
he had begun, on terms in agreement with the principles he had uniformly 
declared. His friends had hoped for this, and the reafons for his retire- 
ment are perhaps known only to himfelf. 

It is probable the prefent Adminiftration might have found the difficul- 
ties of perfevering in the conteft infuperable. The prefent infatuated 
temper of the Country, the large loans neceifary, the neceilary increale .of 
taxes, with the very great difficulties and difireffes of the manufacturers, and 
the middie ranks of fociety (unlefs fome ftrong meafures could have been 
taken for the reduction of the price of the necetfir, articles of life) might 
have created infurmountable obflacles to their continuance in power ; and for 
the late Premier to have reaffumed his ftation, with all hi, former purpofes ; 
or for the Leading Members of Oppofition. to have fucceeded them, would 
have been equally ruinous and deftruétive to the prefent order of things. 
This ruin and dettruétion, Infidels and Jacobins avow to be the object at 
which they aim. The times of peace will not render them lefs dangerous, 
but the reverfe, and it only remains for the friends of religion, order, and 
law, to be upon their watch tower, te found the alarm on, every appearance 
of real danger, from the leaft movement of fuch enemies. Never is the 
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labours of the real friends to the Conftitution more neceffary, nor was it 
ever more needful that their arguments and remarks fhould be weighty and 
fignificant, fully offered to the public eye, and never loft in the croud of 
jefs important matter. With moft refpectful efteem, 
) I remain, Sir, Your's, 

A CONSTANT READER. 
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PAROCHIAL OPPRESSION, 








Mr. Editor, 
ain un feelingness of parish officers, with respect to the poor, and their 
Jacobinical spirit in resisting the Magistrates, have been the frequetit 
theme of complaint. But happily for the poor, the Magistrate has it ge- 
nerally in his ene to interpose ; and holding in contempt this Jacobinical 
spirit, to relieve the unfortunate from oppression, and redress their 
grievances. Thefe is one case, however, in which the law does not ap- 
‘oo to be sufficiently decisive, where a Justice of the Peace, stepping in 
tween the parties, perhaps may be repelled by insolence. 
« De minimis non curat lex”—it is said, correspondent with the Horation 
rule. 


“ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 


But the case, to which I allude is of moment, 

‘It is acommon practice with overseers and churchwardens, on the ap- 
hieation of a poor person for relief, to enter, forthwith, his habitation, Aro- 
tected Sy their officer only, and take an inventory of his: household furniture ; 
and, ifhe chance to possess a little freehold, perhaps an acre of orchard, ar 
garden ground to force him to surrender up to them every document by 
which they may learn the exact value of the property, This may be right 
enough: yet, even here, I have my doubts of the iegality of the proceeding. 
During the late scarcity I was a witness to the application of several ho- 
nest and laborious vottagers, to parish officers, for relief. The over- 
seers granted them relief, and made an appraisement of their goods. Had 
the overseers a right to enter their dwellings, for the purpose of appraising 
their furniture ? They now no longer receive parish pay. To what end is this 
appraisement? Granting that, i dimine, these officers aét with legal propri- 
ety, shat! we allow that they are justified in proceeding to seize the furniture 

and sell the same? Have ¢dey authority to do this? I should conceive not. 
Yet I have known overseers break open doors, (and afler sun-set too,). 10 
get possession of household goods. I have known them sell furniture, un 
authorized by any magistrate whatever, before the face of the affiréted pau- 
. No warrant offs Magistrate, in truth, nor ofall the Justices in the 
kingdom, could give them authority to break open doors in the night for 
such a purpose. But surely I am not mistaken in my idea, that to authorize 
rish officers to seize furniture, &c. a warrant trom the Justices is required. 
It is provided, (by the 5th G.c. 8. s. 1.) that “ where the wile, child, or 
children ofmen possessing some estates, yet running away, shall be so left 
to the care ofthe parish ; the iichwattens of overseers, by warrant, ot 
order of two Justices, may take and seize so much of the goods and chattels, 
and receive so much of the annual rents and profits of the lands and tene- 
ments of such husband or father, as two Justices shall order and direct, 
‘Be. &e. &e. which order or warrant being confirmed at the next quarter se 
stoas, it shall be lawful for the Justices there, to make an order for the tr 
wardens 
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wardens or overseers to dispose ofsuch goods or chattels by sale or other- 
wise, as the Court shall think fit.” 

Here, you observe, tle overseers cannot seize goods or receive rents, 
without the warrant of s<vo Jusitces? nor even then, dispose of such goods 
or chattels, by sale or otherwise, unless that warrant be confirmed at the next 
quarter SESSIONS. 3 

Sovery cautious does the law appear to be, in guarding against injustice. 

And by a construction that seeenis irresistible, this same process, I think, 
oe to be observed in the case of every pauper possessing a little freehold, 
and indebted to the parish for assistance. 

Parish officers, notwithstanding, iti contempt of all law, are in the habit 
of demeaning themselves as I have represented; and sometimes, to the 
great injury of the poor person, or the relations of the pauper, who had, un- 

unately, recourse to them for support. [have little doubt but my con- 
struction of the statute is right; bat my chief object in this enquiry is to be 
informed, in what manner Parish Officers, so behaving, are wher. ve Be Not, 
I fear, but by an ation upon the case: and the forcible entry into the 
house of the cottager—the appraisement of his goods—the seizing of the 
furniture—the sale of the saine, and the appropriation of the money thereof 
accruing to their use and that of their fellows (according to their own deci- 
sion in behalf of themselves';—All this arbitrary partial process, bearing 
the charatters of miquity on its very front, is but a simple ¢respass!/—If 
such be so, few are there who will expend 201. in order to redress the griev- 
ance of a a man despoiled ofa little property, not amounting to a quar- 
ter part of that sum. Yet why should this peor person be robbed of five 

unds ? Why of twenty shillings? If it be not in the power of the Justices 
to punish the offenders in a summary way, the Legislature would do well to 
consider, whether such power ought not to be lodged in their hands. We 
will sappose the Justices refusing to appoint persons overseers who have 
thus demeaned themselves. In small parishes it may be difficult to find 
others, not their aiders and abeftors. Al!l the contributors to the main- 
tenance of the poor are alike interested in favour of such a transaction; and 
self-interest is ever the pole-star ofthe greedy farmer. 

Ifagain, the Justices refuse to swear the overseer to his account, (where 
the produce of his arbitrary sale of goods, &c. may be particularized,) a 
mandamus will compel the Justice to swear the overseer to his account. 
ifthe Justices, indeed, have any legal objection, they may return it upon 
the mandamns; but would the matter that | have stated furnish a legal ob- 
je@tion ? Perhaps nol. It would be said, the law is open ; bring an action of 
trespass on the case. 

After all, it remains to be enquired, whether overseers, under the circum- 
ttances above stated, are not punishable as overseers. — BY the 43d of Eli- 
zabeth, overseers negligent in their office, shall forfeit for every default, 
20s. to the poor, to: be levied by warrant of two Justices, by distress. By 
the 17th of Geo. Il. any Parish-oficer negleAing to obey any dire@ions of that 
a@t, shall forfeit, on conviction before two Justices, not exceeding five 
pounds. By'the $3d of George the’ Third, two Justices may fine the 
overseer for negle@ of duty, not exceeding 40s. ' 

I doubt not but you, or some one of your correspondents, will have the 
goodness to instruct me ina point, which, in these times of Jacobinical in- 
solence and oppression, will attract the attention of the candid and humane, 
and interest the feelings of evesy honestheart. Your's faithtully, D 


Ledbury, March 16, 1801. 
HISTORY, 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


We. have waited, with a degree of anxiety, fuited to the importance 
| of the object, for the fignature of the Definitive Treaty, to give a 
final ftamp to the momentous meafure of a Peace with the Republic of 


France. But we have waited in vain; although the champions of the 


Miniftry were inftruéted to inform the Public, that little or nothing re- 
mained to be {ettled, and that the interval of a few days would fuffice for 
He completion of the bufinefs, ftill three months have nearly elapfed, fince 
the Preliminary Treaty was figned, and, to a]l appearance, little or no pro- 
grefs has been made in the fubfequent negociations. . In this novel and un- 
paralleled fiate of things, which deprives us of the opportunity of entering 
into any farther difcuffion of the terms of Peace, two or three objects prefs 
themfelves upon our attention, and call for our animadverfions. 

It cannot have been forgotten that, on the difeuflion of the Preliminary 
Treaty iv the Houfe of Commons, when Mr. Taomas Grenvitre fo 
ftrongly pointed out the danger refulting from the Treaty concluded between 
France and Portugal at Madrid (and ratified at Paris /ub/equent to the Treaty 
with Great Britain) from the extenfion of the French frontier in Guiana, 
fo as to give the Republic, with the poflefiion of Fort Mucapa, the command 
of the Hever of the Amazons, and, by contequence, an eafy entrance into the 
valuable fettlements of the Portuguefe, Lord Hawkessury deftroyed the 
whole force of his obje€tion, by a plain, pofitive, unqualified affertion, that 
the indegri’y of Portugal (moft abfurdiy fu called, fince our Treaty, even ac- 
cording to this explanation of it, fan@ioned the di/memberment of that coun- 
try) was fo far fecured, that her territory, continental and colonial, was to 
be left precifely in the ttate to which it was reduced by the ‘Treaty, between 
Portugal and Spain, figned at Bad~jos ;—and that, confequently, the Treaty 
of Madrid was to be annulled, and its provifions not to be enforced. This 
folemn declaration, on the part of his Majefty's Secretary of State, the very 
Nobleman who had figned the Treaty with Citizen Oro, was, of courfe, 
conclufive with the Houfe, and with the Public. But it fince appears, that 
there exifts not the fmalleft difpofition on the part of the French Govern: 
ment to forego the advantages fecured to them by the Treaty of Madrid ;. on 
the contrary, their official orators have expatiated on the confequence of that 
Treaty to France, and ridiculed, indireAly, the obfervations made upon it 
in the Britifh Senate. What are we to think of this palpable,.this flagrant 
contradiction, on a point of fuch importance? Lord Hawkes Bury, from 
his fituation, could not be mifaken; he muft therefore have either wilfully 
mifreprefented the fact, in order to elude the force of his adverfary's argu- 
ment, or he muft have been egregioufly duped by the enemy! The excel- 
lence of his Lordfhip’s moral character, the known integrity of his mind, 
render it impoffible to harbour, for a moment, the firft {uppofition;—there 
remains then no alternative. But what a dreadful profpeét is prefented to 
us from this zrofs inftance of infidelity, on the part of France, in the firft 
momemts of our alliance ; and from this dreadful proof of political incapa- 
city on the part of that Minifter to whofe more immediate guidance his 
Majefty hasbeen pleafed to intruft our intercourfe and relations with Fo- 
reign Powers! 
Another 
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Another extraordinary circumftance,’ attending the prefent moft extraor- 
dinary ftate of things, is, the determination of the Firft Conful that the 
French fleet thal! fail from Breft, before the Preliminary Treaty can be 
figned ; and the timid condu& ef our Miniftry in not peremptorily oppeting 
‘a ftep at once fo open to tuipicion and fo pregnant with danger. In 
‘of continuing the blockade of the port of Breft, and thereby defeating the 
project of our enemy, if fuch projet be of a hoftile nature, it has been 
ftrangely determined by our Cabinet to fend a Britith fleet to the Weft In- 
diés, in order to watch the movements of the French. Independently of 
‘the expence which muft be incurred by fuch a meafure, it exhibits our new 
fyftem of policy, in a moft unfavourable light ;—it betrays,‘a want of firm- 
nefs, dignity, and decifion ; a fear of giving offence to our enemy who pre- 

feribes to herfelf no bounds, no precautions in her conduct towards us;— 
which forebode evils and dangers to our country, almoft beyond the power 
of human wifdom to appreciate. Certainly our Miuifters view thefe things 
in a different light ; for the excellence of their characters, their love of their 
country, and their attachment to their Sovereign, are fufficient proofs that, 
if they confidered them in the fame point of view, in which we confider 
them, their conduét would be the reverfe of what it is. It is a duty, how- 
ever, which we owe tothe lublic and ourfelves to ttate our’ apprehenfions, 
without colour or difguife ; aud, by laying before them the grounds of thofe 
apprehenfions, to enable our readers to eftimate their force. At the fame 
time, no one can wifh more fervently than ourfelves that the objets of our 
fears may be averted by the vigilance, or tubdued by the vigor, of our Ge- 


vernment. 


Of the internal ftate of France we have received many interefling parti- . 


culars, all of which combine to prove, the extreme profligacy of manners, 
immorality, and vice, which prevail in that devoted country ;* and the in- 
ftability of the Confular throne. It is certain that if Moreau had been a 
man of an enterprifing fpirit, the popularity which he enjoys, together with 
the enthufiaftic attachment of the army, would long fince have enabled him 
to hur] Buonaparte from the feat of Sovereignty. Ig the comparifon be- 
tween thefe military rival , Moreau alfo enjoys another important advant- 
age, which, whenever tober refiection {hall fucceed to revolutionary mad- 
nefs, will have its weight with every thinking mind ;— he is unftained by 
any of thofe.enormous crimes; thofe grofs perjuries; thofe wanton maffa- 
cres; thole cold-blooded murders, which have, -almoft invariably, marked, 
the deftruGtive progrefs of his fauguinary competitors. Whetber or no Mo- 
seau begins to feel this fuperiority we pretend not to decide; but if any 
credit be due to our private accounts, he has lately ailumed a tone of hoftile 
decifion which feems to portend an approaching ruptare. Paris, at this 
moment, indeed, reprefents a city ina itate of fiege; and at no period, 
fince his ufurpation of the Sovereignty, has Buonaparte fo ftrongly felt the 
conviction,. that by the bayonet alone is his power {upported, as at prefent ; 
when, it is notorious, that, notwithftanding his gratification of that ardent 








— -—— — 





* Even Britifh officers, who have pailed their lives in the army, and who 
therefore may fairly be fuppofed not to be particularly nice or faftidious in 
their convivial conveffation, have expreiled the utimoft tndignation and 
difguft, at the grofs obfcenity of the men, and indecency difplayed in the 
drefs and manners of the women, in the firit circles in the metropolis! 
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defire. for peace, which was fo ftrongly evinced by the French public, if he 
were to withdraw his. troops from the metropolis, a genera! infurreétion 
would, immediately ‘enfue. .lg what, will this unnatural flate»ef, things 
terminate? Will Buonaparte, eager to retain the power which he :has 
ufurped, and bent on averting the danger with which be appears. to be 
threatened, break off the Seetbtation with this country, and renew, the 
war, in order to gain a pretext for fending thofe generals and other 
military-men, whofe prefence he dreads, far from the feat, of his power? 
Will he, intent on completing the fum of his ambition, affume the /cepire 
as well, as the fovereignty ? Or will be, impelled by declining health, or 
flimulated by. thofe jealous feelings which revolt from the appointment of a 
fucceffor, efpecially when that fuccetfor is a rival and an equal, do that 
from fear or envy, which he would not do from honour or from duty, and 
reftore the throne to its lawful heir? ‘Thefe are queftions which we fhall 
not ventureto refolve. Two of them, however, are objeéts of ferious dif- 
cuftion,at Paris, though they may probably appear vain and abfurd to many 


of our countrymen, ‘The life of the Firft Contul is certainly not calculated 


to excite envy. He is conftantly a prey to fufpicions of the moft tormenting 
nature; and the precautions which they dictate, fuperadded to a moit 
wretched ftate of health, are defiructive of ail perfonal comfort and eafe, 
From none of the: circumftances which we have noticed, however, are 
we difpofed to draw any ftrong inferences. In the progrefs of this eventful 
revolution, we have been toeotten deceived by appearances to perfift in the 
ungrateful taik of prediction.” We have feen the beft-founded hopes of 
fuccefs, the beft concerted plans of operation, and the moft obvious and 
fagacious fyftems of policy, defeated ‘by accidents the moft trifling and 
unforefeen; In ove object only has deception miffed her aim. The ca- 
lamities which were foretold have not only been aecomaplifhed, but fiill 
threaten to exceed, in magnitude and extent, the moft gloomy prediétions 
of the moft defponding minds. , tn, prodycing: defolation, ,oppreflion, and 
diftrefs, the revolutionary monfter has been uniform in her operations, and 
faithful to her plans, What will be the ultimate object of her rage, what 
the prefcribed bounds of her ravages, Heaven alone can tell! 
Dee, 171, 1801, 


> 
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~ N.B. From the near approach of the Chriftmas holidays we have been 
compelled to put this Number to prefs at a period. of the month, unufually 
early, and, as a rapid fucceflion of political events may now reafonably be 
expected to:ocour, it will be neceflary for our readers to pay attention to the 
date of our reflections... +8 | ' 


TO CORRESPONDENCE. | 
Senex” and “ Epifcopalienfis” thall certainly appear next month, either 
in the 43d. Number of the Review, or in the Apeenp1x, which will be 
publifhed on the fame day. 





’ ERRATA. 


Page.299, 1. 4, for “ an inftance,” read “ /uch an inftance.” 
——- - 308, 1. 14 from the bottom, for “Criticifms” read “ Artizans.” 
——- 310, ]. 22, déle “ was.” 

——- 329, Note, line 5 from the bottom, for “ metaphyfical”’ read ‘‘ meta- 
~ pborical,” 

—— 332, Note, line laft, for “ convention” read “ converfion.” 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE’ TENTH VOLUME. 





Pieces diverfes relatives aux Opérations Militaires et Politiques du Gé~ 
~ néral Bonaparté.. A Paris, de I’ Imprimerie de P. Didot l’ainé, 
Imprimeur du Senat Confervateur au Palais National des Sciences 
et Arts. An. VIII. of the Chriftian ZEra, 1800. Various Papers 
relative to the Military and Political Operations of General Bona- 
parte. 


‘ 


Gb Ogee publication contains a variety of papers from the commence- 

ment of the expedition to Egypt to Bonaparte’ defertion of his 
army, and his efcape to Europe. It confifts of four parts. The firft 
contains an addrefs to the army before the fleet fet ful ; orders ‘and 
regulations for the repreflion of crimes on board; an account of 
the feizure of Malta, together with the articles of capitulation, and 
the fubfequent regulations of Bonaparte: as alfoa Contguriin be- 
tween the late Emperor of Ruffia. and the Order of Malta for the 
eftablifhment of a Grand Prior of that Order in Ruffia. In the fecond 
will be found moft of the tranfactions, civil and military, which took 
_ place, till the future Conful, defpairing of fuccefs in Egypt, aban- 
doned his army, and fled to France, there to play a higher and more 
fuccefsful game. The third and fourth parts are made up of letters 
to the Cherif of Mecca, the Monarch of Darfour, the Emperor of 
Morocco, the Bey of Tripoli, the various Divans of his own efta- 
blifhment, &c. &c. and fome anfwers to his Letters. 

If we could have been furprifed at any thing which has happened 
during the late years of unheard of and thamelefs atrocities, we fhould 
have been aftonifhed that a publication of this kind, which, through- 
out, paints in the ftrongeft colours the boundlefs ambition, the def- 
potifm, the duplicity, the hypocrify of Republican France, and of 
her exiting Chief Magiltrate, fhould now appear from the Parifian 
prefs; and that the Conful fhould, in this way, have avowed a con- 
tempt for every moral precept, and for the doctrines of the Chriltian 
religion, by thus fanétioning a work which ‘proves moft decidedly 
that, in the profecution of his defigns, he abandoned ay idea of a 
moral agent, and of a Chriftian.. But, when criminality has rifen to 
a certain height, it fpurns at all controul ; the end obtained is all that 
is confidered ; the exalted criminal pays to attention to what may be 
faid of the méans by' which he has attained notice’ and command. For 
_ him, it is enough that he ts diftinguifhed ; ‘he feels not the difference 
- between exalted infamy, ‘and honeft fame—he glories in his iniquity 
. and publithes his own fhame. ‘wexetw: So: Waka 
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This impudent account of the violation of all good faith and na- 
tional Jaw,*commences with a-detail of the unjuft occupation of 
Malta. The Public is well acquainted with the empty boafting of 
the French on their taking poffeffion of this important place. Their 
obtaining that poffeffion, they afcribed folely to the unrivalled bravery 
of their troops. It appears here undeniable, by Bonaparte’s own dif- 
patches, that there was hardly. any-refiftance ; and that the fecble re- 
fiftance which was made, was merely a blind to cover the treachery of 
the mock defenders. What was to be expected from Knights,* who, 
-a@*month before the ‘vifit of the Conful, had ‘* fubferibed towards the 
‘defeent ‘on the Britith coafts?” (p.8.) or from the Grand Matter, 
“'Hempefch (let his name never be forgotten) who received 600,000 francs 
“for his inglorious and infamous furrender? (p..9.) And who, to efcape 
the execration of the people, was obliged to fly from thofe ramparts (on 
which he might have glorioufly expired) during the obfcurity of the 
_night,t after writing a moit contemptible letter to Bonaparte, in which 
“it-appgars a befides the 600,000 francs of indemnity, be was to re- 
ceive of the French Republic for his treachery, an annuity fo confi- 
-derable as to permit him to fet apart 100,000 francs a year’for the 
Jiguidation of his debts, 





? 


*-Namesrremarkable either for loyalty or treachery fhould be handed 
;down to pofterity; the former as examples to be followed, the latter as ob- 
_ jyeQ@s of deteftation.. It is for this latter purpofe that we infert the names of 

thofe Cdriftian Knights, who for{wore themfelves by traitoroutfly delivering 











up Malta to an Anti-chriftian Republic. 
Gafpatd-Jofeph PEftang. }  f Arles. 
Jofeph David. Beaune. 
Jean-Baptifte Bofredon. Combrailles, near Clermont. 
Nicolas-Fransois Rouger. , Neufchateau, 
Charles Degreifches. Hagueville. 
Fulgence-Richard Belgrand, Chateau- Villain. 
Jule-Marie Dacla. Sof Orgon. 
André-Louis St. Simon. hs ‘ Paris. 
Philippe-Jean-Charles Defay. } Chacgnolles. 
Charles-Anne. Auguite Defay. Quincy. 
Timaleon Gueidan. : | ' 1 Aix, 
Fran¢ois Sandilleaw.” Marfeilles. 
Jean-Francois Bretuvart. San St. Leger. 
Nicolas Medicis. : * ‘Florence. 
: A true Copy. 


(Signed) . |. CARUSON.. (Pr. 50, 51.) 
j 


ip Withing: to departcat the moft filent hour of night, I intreat you, Ci- 
2. tizent General, to, give, the neceflary orders. for opening the gates of the city 
»atitwoboclock of the morning, | fhall\then embark under the proredtion 
; op the efeort which I owe to your :kinduefs and attention.” (P. 52.) Letter 
' of Wompelch to Bonaparte. ' wk 
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Bonaparte, 
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Bonaparte, before he obtained poffeffion of this impregnable forttefs, 
ns hasbeen the invariable practite of the French Anarchitts, 
with holding forth the lure of liberty... He befides :promifed.,thar.the 
feligious and civil rights of the inhabitants fhuuld’ remain. inviolated, 
«The inhabitants of the iflands of Malta andjGozo. fhall continue 
‘to: enjoys as heretofore, the free exercife of the Roman Catholic and 
Apoftolic religion. ‘They fhall preferve all the privileges which the 
now poffefs.” » (Convention, ‘Article VII. p. 34.) ‘ All. the Civil 
A@s, “‘palfed under the Government of the Order, fhall;remain 
‘oalid.” (Article VIII. 2b.) But, no fooner had he: got poffeffiep, 
‘than the mafk dropped, ‘and the real features appeared. ; ‘The.privi- 
Jeges of the inhabitants were violated, and the, Laws of the, Order 
'were' as if they ‘had never'exifted., Every thing. was inftantancoufly 
‘and violently affimilated to the French regime, pains and. penalties 
‘were enatedagainft the non-obfervance of it, and the fuperintendance 
‘of the"whole. was entrufted to a’military defpot.. «* The commiilion 
of'Government fhall occupy itfelf,’ without-delay, in forming ;the 
"Tribunals “of Jutftice after the model now exifting in France,” 
(Pp. 40).°"** All priefls, and every male or female who had taken.the 
-\ydws, and who were not natives of Malta, were banifhed. All re- 
ligiotis ‘communities founded by private perfons, all convents of fecu- 
Jars, all corporations ‘of penitents, and all collegiate eftablifhments 
were fuppreffed.”’ (Pp. 48,49.) The children of all the moft re- 
fpe&table°fantilies, from the age of nine to fourteen, .were torn from 
their parents, fome to be educated at Paris for the army, at the sex- 

encé of their relatives ; who'were obliged, under'a heavy penalty, 
to'allow each an yearly ftipend of 800 francs, and to advance 600, for 
their voyage: while others:were compelled to enter into the. French 
mariné fervice. (Pp. 47, 48.) ' In this manner did Bonaparte, accord- 
ing to cuftom, adhere tovhis Convention with the Maltefe! | 

We neither’ have room, nor‘is it of importance, to follow minutely 
the remainder of this:publication. © Britain, Europe, the whole world, 
are fufficiently acquainted with the profeffions and fubfequent per- 
fotmances of the’ French anarchy ; of Bonaparte, its chief agent, and 
of all the fubordinate actors. "They know that views the moft alluring 
were thrown out; and that every {pecies of mifery followed  faft. be- 
hind. But we cannot quit this fingular performance-without on¢)or 

two charateriftic extracts. 
i On getting pofleffion of Malta, Bonaparte thinks only of the-we- 
guifition, aridnot at all of the means, ‘* We,have,’’ fays he waiting 
to the Dire€tory, ‘‘ in the centre of the Mediterranean, the ftronge 
place‘in» Europe, and it will coft dear to'any power who fhall.difodge 
us.” The Conful, though fortunate, is not infallible. We have 
diflodged them, and it has not coft'us deat.” ‘The perfevering) bra- 
very of our troops regained, at an eafy rate, what had been the*prey 
of, bribes and of treachery. | . » Of 


How well he can colour a defeat, and drefs it in the garb ‘of vitory 
may be gathered from what he yi to the Dire€tory of his ‘ffiatne- 
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- ful'repulfe from Acra. <“ I muft have opened the trenches befor 
‘each houfe, and have loft more men than was convenient. |. Having 
‘reduced Acra to a heap of ruins, I hall repafs the Defert—my pur- 
‘pofed ‘obje& is obtained.” (Letter to the Diredtory, Pp. 163, 164.) 
Fas'a difgraceful repulfe by a handful of men the objeé& of his march 
‘from Egypt ?—His piiability in religious matters is truly admirable! 
‘Writing to his Pagan friends of the Diretory, after the defeat of 
“Aboukir, Fate appears to be the God of his idolatry, ‘* It was the 
will of the Faves, in this inftance, as well as in fo. many others, to 
“prove’ that if they have given to us agreat freponderance on the Con- 
‘tirient, they have granted the empire of the-fea to our rivals,” (P. » 28.) 
‘But, no fooner'does’ it become convenient, to adopt \the religion. of 
“Mahomet, than he abandons'the Fates, appears.a ftaunch Maffulman, 
“appeals tothe’ Koran, and aflumes the infpired and prophetic cha- 
“yadtér of the’ Arabian impoftor. ** Cadis, Cheykhs, Imams, &c. 
**ellithe people that we, as well as they, are true difciples of Mahomet. 
Did not we deftroy the Pope, who faid that war muff be carried on 
“againft the followers of: Mahomet? Did. not we deftroy the. Knights 
of Malta, becaufe thefe madmen belicved it was the will of God that 
“they fhould wage war with you?” (Proclamation at Alexandria, 
<p. 234.) ** Acquaint the people that, ever fince the warld exifted, 
“Gt wes written that after having deflroyed. the enemies of Iflamifm, 
“ard having overthrown the Crofs, I fhould come from the extremity 
‘of the Welt to fulfil my miflion. | Let the people know that in the 
‘holy book-the Koran, in more than twenty paflages, what has hap- 
: eae was foretold, and what will happen is alfo announced. It is 
in my power to call-each of you to an account for the moft fecret 
~thoughts of his heart, for I know all things, even what you have en- 
trulted to no one. ’ The day will come when the world will be con- 
vinced that I aét by orders from above, and that again{t me 
all haman efforts will have no avail!” “(Proclamation at Cairo. 
Pp. 247, 248.) ) 
boa This thore review will fufficiently inform our readers as to the 
‘nature of a publication, which, with equal impudence and folly, 
has iffied from the prefs of Didot, under the reign of the Grand 
‘°Confal Bonaparte! 7. 
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4 Memoires fur P Egypte, publiés pendant les Lampagnes du Général Bona- 
parte, dans les Années VI.’ et VI. A Paris, de P Imprimerie é 
P. Didot PAiné, An. VIL, Memoirs on Egypt, &e: 8vo. Pe. 413: 


ta fanguine temperament of Frenchmen makes them fee th 
, conception. and execution of a plan in the fame moment. Job, 
to exprefs the fwiftnefs of the horfe, fays, he ** fwallows the ground,’ 
+) fo Frenchmen fwallow every difficulty, every impoffibility, and think 
every fcheme. realized as foon as it is conceived ; This characteriftic © 
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dition to Egypt. So certain were they of lafting, of final fuccefs, » 
that every thing relative to colonization, all that might be productive, 
of a change in the habits and manners of the inhabitants, and in the, 


face of the country, accompanied the formidable armament of Bona 

e. This bubble, blown up by national felf-confidence, has been 
burit by the exertions of Britifh valour; and it now only remains to 
them to fay what they would have done, had-not the battle of the 
Nile, and the furrender of Alexandria defeated their colonizing 
fchemes: and to inform us of the difcoveries they have made in the 
cradle of the arts and fciences. Of the former they are fufficiently 
Javifh; of the latter they have hitherto produced nothing equal to the 
parade of means which was difplayed at the outfet, From the num- 
bers of Savans of every defcription, of mathematicians, naturalifts, 
phyficians, geographers, poets, painters, artifts of every kind, ace 
companying this philanthropic and philofophic army of regenerators, 
under the command of the Grand Regexerator Bonaparte, we fhould 
have expected much more than we here meet with in the prefent 
“© Memoires fur I’ Egypte,” the refule of the accumulated information 
and wifdom of a fociety formed under the aufpices of the Conful, 
We had ftill a greater right to expect much novelty, as the French 
troops were mafters of the country, and the Savans had therefore the 
means of examining every thing, without any of thofe impediments 
which the prejudices of the inhabitants had hitherto oppofed to the 
examination of al] modern travellers. 

Whether Bonaparte’s Inftitute of Egypt has added much to the 
knowledge of that country we were already in pofleffion of, will be 
eafily decided by every reader who is acquainted with the writings of 
former travellers into that country; after he fhall have perufed our 
fhort abftract of the work. The title fhould have been, inftead of 
Memoirs concerning Egypt, Memoirs of the French Inftitute in Egypt; as 
there are parts of the work which bear no exclufive relation to that 
country. 

The work confiftts of 34 articles, befides the arreté of Bonaparte 
for the formation of the Inftitute, the lift of the members, and an 
abftract of the refult of the fittings. It will not be expected that we 
fhould, in a publication of this kind, give an idea of the contents of 
each article. Our readers who are defirous of fuch minute inform- 
ation muft have recourfe to the work. We fhall have done our duty 
in giving a general idea of the Memoirs. The greateft number of 
the articles are employed on natural philofophy, natural hiltory, 
agriculture, and the commercial arts. Next in number fuccced the 
articles on topography and geography. ‘Two or three have medicine 
for their obje&t. One, contains a.tranflation of the firft fourat, or 
chapter of the Koran; another, a tranflation of an Arabic ode on the 
conqueft of Egypt by Bonaparte; and a third, a propofal for the efta- 
blifhment of a School of Defign im Egypt. 

In the firft department we have mentioned, are to be found feveral 
curious facts, and fome things which may be of general utility. As 


to what regards the fecond, we have becn much difappointed, con~ 
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fidering the advantages*the French had over former travellers. . Their 
information has added very little to the knowledge already in our pof- 
feffion. The Memoirs of Gen. Andréofly on, the Lake Menzaleh, 
atid the valleys of the Lakes of Natron, and of the Dry River, are by 
far the moft fatisfa€tory in the publication. The medical articles are 
of little or no importance, as they will convey nothing new to pro- 
fefional men in Britain: except perhaps what is faid with refpect to 
frictions with oil in the cure of the Plague. On this fubject Defge- 
nettes, chief phyfician to the army of the Eaft, has given a fhort, 
plain’and fatisfactory memoir. We have to remark, however, that 
the efficacy of oil in this difeafe was already known in this country. * 
Of the ophthalmia, the prevailing difeafe of Egypt, nothing new is 
faid. By the accounts given, it does not appear to differ from that 
malady in this country; and the treatment cf the French phyficians 
feems to be much the fame as that of the profeflion here. The Arabic 
ode'is a fulfome panegyric on Bonaparte, in a very mean ftile of 
Eaftern poetry: and the fhort tranflation from the Koran has nothing 
in itfelf worthy of remark ; but it is worth while to tranflate a paflage 
from the profe which accompanies it, as it is perfectly characteriftic of 
the Savans, made choice of by Bonaparte. ‘* The Koran, dike toe Old 
and New Tcftament, and the Vedas, contains, principles of pure mora- 
lity, blended with very ridiculous fi€tions, on which philofophy could 
have thrown only an eye of pity, had. it not at the fame time con- 
fidered that this mixture of truth and abfurdity aflured the triumphs of 
the Apofile of God!” (Mahomet). Sprinklings of this philofophifm 
occur in various parts of the work... There is an article on thofe por- 
tions of cultivated land, which appear like iflands in the midft of 
the defert, known by the names of Ua/is Magna, Qafis Parva, and the 
Oafis of “Fupiter Ammon. We turned to this article, in hopes that 
fome adventurous Savan had penetrated into thofe folitary regions, and 
that the public would at laft obtain fomething certain on the fubject. 
But here the publié, as we were, will be difappointed. The Memoire 
contains nothing more than the accounts of Herodotus, Strabo, Pto- 
Jemy, and fome modern writers; and though the fituation of the dif- 
tricts in queftion is pretended to be afcertained, it is only from inform- 
ation gathered from the vague reports of the inhabitants of Egypt. 

It would have given us pleafure to lay before our readers either 
part of Gen. Andreoffi’s Ademcire on the Lake Menzaléh, or of his 
article on the Valley of the Lakes of Natron, and of the Dry River; 
but a part would not have been fatisfactory, and the whole of 
either is too long for infertion: befides, without the accompanying 
plates, the extract could not have been fo well underftood. We fhall 
therefore content ourfelves with prefenting the difeourfe of Citizen 
Denon, an artift, giving an account of his excurfion into Upper 
Egypt. Though too many rhetorical flourifhes appear in the fpeech, 
and the orator difplays:much of that French enthutiafm which leads us 





———— 


* Defgenettes confeffes, that the idea originated with Conful Baldwin, who 
has already communicated it to the public, 
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to fufpect the veracity of the {peaker, yet he appears to have been.active 
and diligent in his refearches; and {hould the number and importance 
of his defigns be in the leaft equal to what he gives us reafon to expect, 
we fhall not, when they appear, meet with that difappointment which 
_we haye felt in perufing the Memoirs now before us.” * 


DISCOURSE ‘OF CITIZEN DENON, 


ON HIS RETURN FROM UPPER EGYPT. 


* Citizen Prefident, you! have informed me that the -inftitute expected 
from me an account of my tour into Upper Egy pt, by reading to them, at 
their fittings, the Journal which was to accompany the defigns I had made. 
The defite- I have to comply with what the Inftitute eapeéts from me, will 
‘haiten the arrangement of the notes, the fole defign of which was to fix in my 
mind the variety of obje&s which every day offered themfelves to my curiofity : 
thinking that every thing mutt be an object of curiofity. in a country fo little 
known to Europe, and that, on my return, each perfon would demand of me 
an account of what he himfelf thought moit worthy of enquiry, 

“« I have defigned objects of every kind; and if here I am afraid of 
fatiguing thofe to whom. I fhew the number of my productions, becaufe they 
are only imitations of what is every day before them, I fhall perhaps reproach 
myfelf, when I return to France, for not having greatly added to their num. 
ber; or, rather I fhall lament that, from unfavourable circumftances, I had 
neither the time nor opportunity of doing fo. If my zeal fnatched at every 
means which offered, I was aided and protected by the commander in chief, 
in whom the moft enlarged conceptions do not exclude the minuteft detail : 
from him I had every poiiible affiftance, Knowing thatthe objec I had in 
view was to vilit the monuments of antiquity in Upper Egypt, he ordered 
me.to accompany the divifion which marched to the conqueft of that country. 
I found in Gen, Defaix a man of learning, inquifitive, and a friend to the 
arts; and from him I received everv civility and attention which could be 
expected in our fituation. With Gen, Béliard I experienced equality, friend. 
fhip, and unceafing kindnefs ; the officers were cordial, and the foldiers of 
the 2r1ft brigade did every,thing in their power to oblige me. In fhort, I 
became fo much a part of the-battalion which it compofed, and whofe quar- 
ters were ufually mine, that 1 might have forgotten, while with them, that 
J was carrying on war, or that war was not my occupation, 

‘** Having to purfue an enemy always on horfeback, the movements .of the 
divifion were complicated and unexpected. Obliged to pafs rapidly oyer the 
moft interefting monuments, and to halt where there was nothing worthy of 
notice, if 1 fometimes felt the fatigue of marches which, to me, produced 
nothing bat difappointment, I alfo found thay it is often ufeful to take a 
fketch of great mafles before defigning them in detail. Dazzled by the num 
ber of objeéts, it is only) by reflexion that they clafs themfelves in the mind ; 
the firft impreffions, muft. be carefully preferved ; it is only in the abfence of 
what gave rife to them that they can be analyfed, criticifed, or adopted, I 
ain likewife of opinion that the perfon who travels as an artilt fhould, on 
ferting out, lay afide all felf-love refpecting his art: he fhould confider it is 
not what would make a fine drawing thas he is to attend to, but the curiofity 
likely to be excited by the afpect of the place to be reprefented. I have 
already been recompenfed for giving up this {elf-love by the obliging curiofity 
which you have exprefled, Citizen, in eagerly infpecting the moi inconfi- 
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derable fhetch in the immenfe number of drawings which I have brought with 
me: drawings which, for the moft part were executed on my knee, or ftand- 
ing, or.even on horfeback ; having never been able to finifh one to my mind, 
or even for a whole year had it in my power to procure.a table fufficiently 
fteady to make ufe of a rule. | 

‘* It is then to anfwer your queftions that I have made this multitude of 
drawings. They are often too{mall, becaufe our marches were too precipitate 
to venture upon the details of objects, of which I wifhed at leaft to give you 
the gencral afpect. In this manner I defigned the mafs of the pyramids of 
Sfakburah, the fite of which I paffed in a gallop, to fix myfelf tor a month 
in the mud hovels of Benégoiéf. Ll employed that time in comparing the cha- 

~gatters, in defigning the forms and drefles of the different races which now in. 
habit Egypt, their manufi€tures, and the fituation of their villages. 

** I at laft beheld the portico of Hermopolis; and the grand maffes of its 
ruins gave me'the firft idea of the fplendour of the coloffal archite@ture of the 
Egyptians. Upon every rock of which this edifice is compofed I think is 
ftamped pofterity, eternity. 

“© Soon after Denderah (Tentyris) taught me that it is not in the Doric, 
Tonic, and Corinthian orders alone that we are to feek for the beauty of 
archite€ture, but that beauty every where exiits where there is harmony of 
parts. ‘The morning brought me to thefe edifices, and in the evening I tore 
myfelf from them agitated rather than fatisfied. I had feen a hundred things, 
a thoufand had efcaped me: I had entered for the firft time into the repofico- 
ries of the fciences and the arts. I fufpeéted that I fhould fee nothing to 
excellthisin Egypt, and twenty excurfions which I have fince made to Den- 
derah, have confirmed my fufpicions. ‘The fciences and the arts, united with 

tafte, have decorated the temple of Iltis: aftronomy, morality, and 
metaphyfics are here delineated, and thefe forms ornament the cielings, 
friezes, and bafes of the pillars with as much talte and grace as our flight aad 
infignificant arabefques decorate our bowdorrs, 

*© Our army continued to advance. I muft confefs that I trembled a 
thoufand times left Mourad, tired of flight, fhould cither furrender, or rik 
a decifive battle. I thought that the engagement of Sambeir was about to 
be the cataftrophe: but, inthe midft off the combat, Mourad thought that 
the defart would be more fatal to us than his arms; Defaix beheld the oppor- 
tunity of deftroying him once more efcape him; and my hopes of following 
Mourad beyond the Tropic again revived, 

_ © We advanced towards Thebes, Thebes, whofe name alone filled the 
imagination with boundlcfs recolletions: As if afraid of its efcaping me, I 
drew it from the utmoit diftance at which it was perceptible; and I thought I 
felt, daring the delineation, that you would one day fhare in the fentiment 
which animated me. It was neceflary to advance with rapidity, and I had 
fearcely difcovered a monument of antiquity, when I was forced to quit it. 

** In one place was feen a coloffal ftatue, which could only be meafured by 
the eye, and by the aitorithment which it occafioned ; to the right appeared 
mountains hollowed and fculptured ; on the left were feen temples, which, 
at the diffance of more than a league, appeared themfelves rocks ; befides 

‘aces, and other temples, from all which I was torn. I was mechanically 
fed to fearch for the axdred gates of Thebes ; a poetical expreffion, by which 
Homer purpofed in one word to give us an idea of that fuperb city, which 
loaded the ground with the weight of its porticos, and to the extent of which 
the breadth of Egypt was hardly fufficient. Seven journies have not —- 
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fied the curiofity wKich this firit excurfion infpired ; it was only in the fourth 
that I was able to reach the other bank ef the river. 


‘* Beyond this Lermontis would have appeared to me magnificent, had P 
not found it almoft at the gates of Thebes, 

** The temple of E/ué, the ancient Latopolis, appeared to me the perfec. 
tion of Egyptian art, one of the fineft productions of antiquity. ‘That of 
Edfod, or Apollinopalis magna, one of the greateft, the moft entire, and bett 
firaated of all the monuments of Egypt: even in its prefent ftate, it ftill 
appears a fortrefs which commands the country. 

‘* It was there that the fate of my travels was decided, and that we were 
irrecoverably obliged to march for Syewe (Egodan). It was in this paflage 
of the defarts that, for the firft time, I feit the weight of years, which I had 
not confidered when I undertook the expedition. My refolution, however, 
more than my ftrength, had carried me thus far, There, I quitted the army, 
to remain with the demi-brigade, who were ftationed to confine Mourad to 
the.defart. Proud to find that my country had the fame’ limits as the Roman 
empire, I triumphantly inhabited the quarters of the three cohorts, which had 
formerly defended them. During the 22 days that I remained at this cele. 
brated place, I took poffeffion of all which furrounded it. I pufhed my cone 
queits even to Nubia beyond Péi/é, a delicious ifland, the curiofities of which 
fhould no longer be in the pofleffion of its favage inhabitants. Six journeys 
and five days of fiege at laft gave me entrance into the temples. Feeling the 
importance of bringing you acquainted with the place of my abode, with all 
the curiofities which it contained, and ofthe ideas which they might excite in 
your mind, I delineated even the rocks, and quarries of granite, from whence 
were dug the coloffal figures, the obelifks, ftill more coloffal, and the rocks 
‘covered with hieroglyphics. I wifhed to have offered to you the forms; the 
fpecimens of every thing interefting which they contain. Not being able to 
conftract a map of the country, I have given a bird’s-cye view of the entrance 
of the Nile into Bgypt, where it pours its waters between thofe needles of 
granite, which feem to mark the boundaries of burning Ethiopia, and of a 
country of a happier temperament. Leaving for ever thefe difagreeable re. 
gions, 1 directed my courfe to the verdant Elephantis, the garden of the 
tropic. My enquiries after the antiquities which 1¢ contained were made with 
the utmoft care, and I meafured them all. It was with regret that I left this 
peaceful retreat, where my quict occupations had reftored me to health and 
ftrength. 

On the right bank of the Nile I found Ombus, the city of the crocodile, 
and of Juno Lucina; and Coptosy near which I was obliged to defend the 
riches which I had brought back, from the atrocious ianaticifm of the 
Nieckkyns. 

«¢ Eitablithed at Qéné, I accompanied thofe who traverfed the defart to 
Qofzir,* in order to pat a ftop to the new emigrations from Arabia. I de- 
fcried what might be called the creit of the mountains of Mogatham, I faw 
the flerile borders of the Red Sea, and I learned to know, and to revere 
that patient animal, which nature feems to have placed in that country, to 





* The names throughout are preferved as in the original. But itis to be 
obferved that the French make fad work with all igs names of men and 
place, e.g Quinte Curce, Tite Live, &c, and here Q is introduced where 
we write K, or C hard. 
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éorreét the faalt® which the has committed in creating a defart. I returned 
to Déné, from whence | fucceflively ‘revifited Edyoad E/dé, Hermontis, 7 bebes, 
Denderab, dod a third time Edfod and Thebes. ° Whenever the detachmen: 
was ordered to march, I conftantly accompanied it;7and if I often became a 
foldiér from the'love of antiquity, the complaifance of the foldiers frequently 
converted them into antiquaries. It wasin thefe lait journies that 1 vifited 
the tombs of the kings, and that I was able, from thofe myfterious repoti- 
tories, to'ferm an idea of the Kgyptian art of painting, of their arms, fur- 
niture, utenfils, iniruments of mufic, of their ceremonies, and of their 
ttiumphs. It is from the fruits of thefe lat journies 1 can aifert with con- 
cethat the hieroglyphics fculptured on the walls were not the only 
ks of that learned people. After having found on bafs reliefs pertons 
in the act of writing, I have likewife gifcovered that roll of Papyrus, that 
unique manuferiptt, which has already become the objeé of your curi- 
ofity: frail'rival of the pyramids, precious teftimony of a preferving cli- 
mate, monument refpected by time, and which 40 ages place in the rank 
lof the mot ancient of books {! 

** It’ is in thefe daft excurfions that I have endeavoured to complete my 
voluminous collection of hieroglyphic pictures. It was by thinking of 
‘you, citizen, and on all the learned men of Europe, that I was in{pired 
“with the courage to copy with the mot fcrupulous accuracy, pictures to 
me dry and unentertaining ; of whofe meaning I could be informed only 
by the affitance of your fuperior knowledge. 

« On my return, citizen, loaded with the fruits of my labours, the 
weight of whi-h daily increated, I forgot all my tatigues when I reflected 
that, having completed my worssunder your infpedtion, and aided by your 
advice, I fhould be able cne day to prefent them as ufeful to my country, 
and an offering worthy of you.” 

Upon the whule, though the reader wil! not meet with all which 
the advantages poflefied by the Inftitute of Egypt might lead him to 
expect, yet he will find entertainment, and fome information in the 
prefent Memoirs. 


It may, perhaps, ‘be worth while to remark, that the members of | 


the Egyptian Inftitute feem to fufpect that their countrymen -are not 
as yet perfectly mafters of the revolutionary méafures of metres, &c. as 
they have, for the moft part, explained them by the equivalent old 
meafures of teifes, feet and inches. 
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Nouvel Equilibre politique @ etablur en Europe, ou mes idées fur les Con- 
ditions dela Paix Continentalea conclure. Par le C. Bertolio, Ex- 
Ambafladeur de ia Republique Frangaife, auprés de la Republique 
Romaine, &c. &c. A Paris, chez F. Buiflon, Ann. IX. 8vo. 
Pr..113 i. e. New Political Equilibrium for Europe, or my 
Tdeas on the Conditions of a Continental Peace. 1801. 
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‘* A friking inflance of the infolent and blafphemous philofophy of France. 
+ Weare lett totally in the dark with refpett to its contents. 
+ How has Mr. D. been able fo accurately to afcertain the longerity of 
this most wonderful manufcrip: ? ) ws 
THIS 





Bertolio’s New Political Equilibriam for Europe. 457° 


"TT “HIS Ex-Ambaffador, having either diretly or by implieation, 

) aflumed as feif-evident truths, that there is x0 /iderty, except if 
republics ; that France not only had a right to quit her monarchicat 
form; but, that fhe had alfo a right to overturn every exifting govern- 
ment in Europe; and to eftablifh as many republics as the, in her 
wifdom, deemed effential to her own profperity and power; and genes 
rally, that fhe has a right to feize, and to keep, or to dole out in a 
way the moft advantageous to herfelf, kingdoms, principalities, and 
{tates of every kind ; comes forward with his political balance to 
weigh the interefts of the various powers of Europe. It is no hard 
matter to determine which fcale will, in his hands, kick the beam. 
We have fa:d that all thefe are aflumed as axioms; and we believe 
that the impartial public will not be difpofed to controvert our ftate® 
ment, when we fhall have given a fpecimen of what the writer has 
advanced as fufficient and ftable grounds for the cohduct of France in 
fais refpect. The following is one inftance out of many, where, 

rom what he affumes as a necteffity, he boldly infers a right, ‘* The 
glory of France imperioufly demanded that her territories fhould have 
the fame limits that they had formerly.” p. 23. Formerly, Mr, Ber- 
tolié, is a moft vague expreffion, and may mean the limits of the 
einpire of Charlemagne, or almoft any limits that you, or the Grand 

Conful, may claim forthe glory of France. Befides, do you think it 
is fo very evident that the g/ory of France gives hera right to rob her 
‘neighbours of their property? But, to go on, ** Befides,” fays he, 
*¢ an immenfe increale of territory, of inhabitants, and of riches 
appeared neceffary to Clofe our yet bleeding wounds ;” (Did they not 
arife from your own conduét?) ** and to ftamp upon our revolution 
a character of grandeur and utility, capable of reducing its moft de- 
termined enemies to filence. It was a grand and beautiful idea to re- 
unite to the French Republic, almoft in its cradle, a great portion of 
the Germanic empire.” (ib.) It appears then to Mr. B. for ftates 
(at leaft for France, as to other ftates, the writer does not grant the 
fame privilege) to entertain the thoughts of robbing their neighbours, 
is to have grand and beautiful ideas, and to realize thefe conceptions is 
to attain the fumm:t of glory, at leaft of French glory ! 

- Setting out on this foundation, it is eafy to conceive the kind of 
fabric that will be raifed. Let us fee then how this equilibrift pro- 
ceeds in balancing the political concerns of Europe? He divides this 
portion of the globe into two parts: north and fouth: and pronounces 
his 8* fic volo, fic jubeo” in the following detail.—* If we would 
preferve our republican form of government, we muft oppofe new 
republics to ancient monarchies.—In my fyftem, which is the preferva- 
tive of republican France, the north of Europe will remain monarcht- 
cal; the fouth muft be republican, Geographers will divide this 
quarter of the world into two zones, one of which fhall be ruled by 
kings, and the other have free conftitutions” (Pp. 78). Here, ‘and 
throughout the work, we have the falfe affumption, the jacobinical 
jargon of freedom applied exclufively to the government of many, and 
dejpoti/m to the fupremacy of oxe. Bur, to proceed with’ the — $ 

3 plan. 
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plan. He infifls that the Rhine mult be the boundary between France 
and.Germany ; and when it is objected to him that this arrangement 
will deprive many princes either in whole, or in part, of their prin- 
cipalities,'and that therefore they mut be indemnified; he aflents to the 
juftice of indemnification, but very cooly maintains that the indem- 
nity muft be fought for not from France, who is the gainer, but from 
Germany, the lofer! Full of this idea, he proceeds to the extinction 
of the three ecclefiaftical electorates. ‘* The extinétion of the elec- 
torates of Treves, Cologne, and Mentz, will facilitate the indem- 
nities, which, otherwife, would'be impracticable.” (Pp, 69.) ** The 
Margrave of Baden,” he fays, ** has been attached to the French 
Republic from its firft exiftence; he has loft confiderably on the left 
bank of the Rhine, and therefore has claims on our gratitude.” (P. 68.) 
After this it was to have been expected that Mr, Bertolio would have 
drawn his bill upon France for compenfation; but Mr. B. is too 
Ataunch a French republican to be guilty of fo much injuttice. It will 
be ealy,” fays he, ‘* to indemnify him by fome abbeys in Swabia, and 
by the remains of the bifhoprics of Strafburgh and Spires.” (ib.) 
he Stadtholder, he confefles, has, for many reafons, a right to in- 
demnification, ** i therefore inveft him with the territory and fove- 
reignty of the. archbifhopric of Saltzbourg.” (Pp. 67.) But Ger- 
many has not, in the opinion of this political balancer, been as yet 
fufficiently deranged and diflocated ; nor has he yet found wherewith- 
all to indemnify individuals for the ravages of France. He, therefore, 
next cafts his eyes on the Imperial cities; condemns their governments 
to diflolution, and divides their territories: according to his will and 
pleafure. But. let us hear himfelf, for his manner is as extraordinary 
as his matter. ‘** ‘There are in fome circles of the empire, imperial 
cities, calling themfelves free, whofe abfurd governments have all the 
vices of a vulgar ariltocracy, and are exceedingly burthenfome to the 
fubjets, ‘There would be no inconveniency in uniting thefe caricatu- 
ras of a republic to the neighbouring ftates.” (rp. 70.) We will juft 
remind this, political drawcanfir that under thefe vulgar ariftocracies 
the fubjects are more free, and the communities at large more thriving 
than thofe under the dominion of any of the other powers of Ger- 
many. But matter of fact is no barrier againft the {weeping current 
of republican theory. In this portion of the work, on the north of 
Europe, a great deal of the fame kind occurs; but what we have 
already noticed will be fatisfaftory to our readers as to the views of 

the writer in that quarter, 
*¢ Let us,” with the author, ** quit Germany, and tranfport our- 
felves to Italy.” We fhall fee that over it he wields his pen with 
-equal defpotifm, ‘* Without being a profound politician, it is eafy 
to fee that if the houfe of Savoy remounts the throne of Piedmont, if 
Parma and Piacenza remain under a monarchical government, if a 
firceeflor of the Medici be re-cftablifhed in Florence, if the Pope 
fhould again become the temporal fovereign of the Roman ftates, the 
Cifalpine republic could not flatter itfelf with an exiftence of ten 
years.” (P. 75+) He adds, ** That to render the prefervation of the 
| Cifalpine 
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Cifalpine republic problematical, would be doing an injury to its 
founder, ( Buonaparte) making the viétory ef Maringo unproduétive, 
and ‘would drive all the Italian patriots: ( jacobins) to defpair.” (ib.) 
For thefe very cogent reafons, for the glorv of Bonaparte, and to 
pleafe the Italian jacobins, he makes the following-arrangement.— 
*¢ T provofe to draw a ftraight line from Gaéta acrofs the Appenines 
to the Adriatic : all the re{t of Italy, except the ceffieons to the Au- 
ftrians, and the kingdom of Naples, thrall be republican,” ( Pr. 79, 80.) 
If he is afked what is to become of the lawful Italian fovereigns, the 
Ex-Ambaflador is at no lofs how to difpofe of them. . *¢ The houfe 
‘of Savoy fhall have the ifland of Sardinia :— it will then be more pow- 
erful than Humbert with the white hands, the petty count of Mau- 
rienne, was about nine or ten uges ago.” (Pp. 83.) ** Whatis to be- 
come of the Grand Duke ?—The Grand Duke fhall go and govern 
either the Veneffan or Polith territories, in the name of his’brother the 
“Emperour.” (ib.) “ Let ignorance and fuperf{tition adore the Grand 
Lama in the mountains of ‘T'artary; and let the Bifhop of Rome, as 
to temporalities, become what he was in the firft ages of Chriftianity 
let him continue to inhabit the Vatican, which {hall be his pro- 
perty.” (Pp. 81,82.) ‘* Ferdinand of Naples has abdicated his rights 
over that kingdom. He may continue to reign over fertile Sicily ; for 
that he ought to be thankful. Dionyfius of Syracufe had a harder 
fate.”” (rp. 85.) ‘¢ We owe fomething to Spain, and her interefts 
fhould be confidered. We ought not to alarm the other powers of 
Europe by difplaying too great a mafs of republics. I therefore fuffer 
Naples to remain under a monarchical government, and I give it the 
Infant of Parma for its king ” (PP. 85, 86.) 

This deftroyer of kingdoms and principalities next proceeds to 
form of his materials, which take any fhape he pleafes under his pla- 
ftic hands, three republics; the Etruitco-Roman, the Cifalpine and 
the Ligurian; which are to be called the United States of Italy, and 
to have an elective prefident and a congrefs, like the ftates of America. 
Having completed his plan, Mr. B. dwells with complacency on the 
confequences of his great work. ‘* I think,” fays he, * that I be- 
hold in my plan the independance, the happinefs, and the glory of 
Italy, and the folid eftablifhment of the French, the Batavian and 
Helvetian republics.” (P.g1.) A parent can difcern beauties in his 
progeny, which are undifcoverable by others. ‘To every fober think- 
ing mind his plan prefents only the wide diflemination of jacobinifm, 
the moft atrocious injuftice, and the triumph cf revolutionary France 
over religion, morals and liberty. But this writer feems to be one of 
the many who think that, provided France be aggrandifed, the means 
are perfectly indifferent. Speaking of the infamous conduét of France 
towards Swiflerland, he thinks it a fufficient apology to fay ** That 
the fafety of the French republic required that it (Swifferland) fhould 
be placed upon a footing to ferve asa barrier againft the defigns of her 
enemies.” (P.49.) He terms the {candalous invafion of Egypt, be- 
fonging to a neutral power, to an old ally, ** a glorious enterprife ;” 
(ib.), adding as a farther fanction, that France, without it, would 
‘never have enjoyed the blefling ofthe Confular government ! 
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We had almoft omitted two things which enter into this writer’s 

lan. inftead of the three Ecclefiattical Electorates, which, in the 
French phrafeology, are to be pulverifed, he creates four lay Electo- 
rates, for the houtes of Brun{wick Wolrenbuttel, Hefle, Baden, and 
Naflau Orange. ‘The three former, no doubt, for their attachment 
@o the revolutionary caufe, and the latter, Lecaule meafures are to be 
wept with Pruffia. Malta, too, which the bravery and perfeverance of 
eur troops had torn from the predatory hands of France, he dooms to 
deftruction. It is no longer, he pronounces, of any ufe. The ridi- 
culous ideas to which it owed its confequence are now paft and gone, 
-we no longer want this barrier again(t the ‘Turks; and therefore— 
$ T would have the fortifications of la Valette and of the City raifed ; 
I would fill up the ports in fuch a manner that they fhould not be 
capable of receiving fhips of war, and | would declare the Maltefe 
free, and that they might live under fuch laws as they might chufe 
.to adopt.” (Pr. 107, 108.) When Buonaparte in his way to the at- 
tack of his Turkith friends, feized on this important place by the 
blackeft treachery, he gave us a very different idea of its utility ; writ- 
ing to the Directory, he informed thein that he had got pofleflion of 
the ftrongeit place in Europe, that it would be of the utmott fervice to 
France, and that to difpoflets her would be found a difficulty for the 
united powers of the world. But it feems to be the political creed of 
France that nothing can be ufeful which the does not pofiefs, and 
that it muft therefore be deftroyed. We agree with this writer that 
the French ** loft nothing of their glory” when they yielded up Malta 
to the Englifh. When the fleets of their country durft not venture 
from their ports to relieve them, it was not iaglorious to yield to fa- 
mine, and a fteady and perfevering foe; but we will tell him that, 
had France not previoufly loft her glory by innumerable unjuftifiable 
and infamous acts, fhe would have loit it, uot by the lofi, but by 
the mean and treacherous acgui/ition, of that place This, h Qveyer, 
he no doubt will deny ; for, according to his idea of glory, and by 
the practice of revolutionary France, ber glory appears to confift in 
the acquifition of power by the breach of every law divine and hu- 
man. We juft. hint too that the Conful mutt be mortified that his 
boafted acquifition, Malta, (however w/e/e/s) fhould have been lott ; 
and that this Ex-Ambafiador muft be no lefs chagrined at the unfvl- 
fillment of his prephecy : ** the pofleflion of Egypt is afiured to us.’ 
What a pity, for the fake of his prophetic charaéier, that he forefaw not 
the furrender of Alexandria ! He would have then proved to us as clear 
as the day that Malta and) Egypt were equally w/ele/s: and have 
demonftrated that as it is necellary to deftroy Malta, it would be 
equally advantageous for Europe to annihilate Egypt, by turning the 
waters of the Nile into the Red Sea! 

Before we quit this performance, it would be unjuft not to. give 
our readers an idea of the rhetorical powers of this deitrayer of Kings 
and kingdoms; for, in France, oratory is the order of the day; and 
every feribbler, either from his own tund, or from that of others, pours 
forth an overwhelming deluge of tropes and figures. We remember 
that 
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te 


that Sonntni, in his travels, trims up part of the funeral eulogium on 
the Marflial Turenne, and accommodates it to the praifes of his An- 
gora Cat. In the prefent cafe, we believe, that the effufions of the 
author are all his own. We fhall give {pecimens on two very oppo-= 
fite topics; the firlt is adulatory, the fecond fhews the writer’s powers 
of execration. He thus addrefles the Chief Conful—“ O thou! foul! 
and principal actor in that wonderful campaign!* Think not I mean 
to exhauft my felf in trite and infipid praifes, If thou thouldeft chance 
to read this feeble production, thou wilt fay 1 am praifed as I with to 
be: my actions! thefe are my true eulogium, and alone worthy of 
me. I have no need of fawning panegyrifts: the faithful page of 
hiftory fuffices for my glory.” (Pp. 34.) Let us now {ve how well he 
can execrate. 


** Should Ferdinand ever re-enter Naples; fhould he eyer re-eftablith 
his bloody throne on the palpitating carcafes of the fons of liberty, facri- 
ficed to his fury, O Vefuvius! re-animate all thy fires, fend forth thy burn- 
ing afhes, pour down in torrents thy flaming lava, exhauft thy bowels, 
{mother the tyrant, may he and his palace fhare the fate of Herculaneum. 
After having fo often devatiated the beautiful country which you overlook, 
‘for once confole it by avenging the wrongs of humanity.” (Pr. 74.) 

We now difmifs Mr, Bertolio—we have dwelt longer on his pub- 
lication than cither the merit or magnitude of the work sequired 5 
but, it is of the higheit importance to impreis on the minds of our 
countrymen a true fenfe of the bcund]efs ambition of revolutionary 
France, and to bring them acquainted with the views and effrontery of 
her partizans. 
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Herbier Moral; i.e. The Moral Herbal, or Colleétion of new Fables 
and other fugitive Pieces of Poetry; follawed by a Collection of Ra- 
mances for the Purpofe of Educaticn, By Madame de Genlis.  8vo. 
3 Livres. Maradin. Paris. 


HIS work firit appeared in Germany about the middle of the year 
1800; but it was miferably “printed and fo full of erross, that 
the author has been induced to publifh a new edition, corrected and 
confiderably enlarged. The collection is divided into three parts ; 
1, Fables. 2. Fugitive Poetry. 3. Romances. The moft remark- 
able circumftance in the fables is, that all the fubjecls of them are 
taken not from the hiftory of animals, but from the vegetable 
world. ' . 


“ Yhe firft (the biftory of animals) fays Madame de G. neceffarily pre- 
‘ents difagreeable pictures which ought not to be fubmitted to the infpec- 
tion of children. The wolf devouring the lamb, the vulture feizing the 
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* Bonaparte’s laft campaign in Italy, when the battle of Maringo was 
gained by Deilnix, 
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dove, the tyranny and cruelty of the lion, the ferocity of the tyger, all thele 
ona atrocious and difguiting images, which are only fit for thofe who 

ave had _ the misfortune to live long among men!—.\pologues derived 
from the vegetable kingdom only tupply fubjects i in which no fuch pictures 
are to be found ; neverthelefs flowers have a diftin¢ctive chara¢ter, fixed efpe- 
cially by their good or bad qualities. ‘Thefe it is the bufinefs of the poet to 
underftand, and to adapt the plan of his fiction to them; and he can draw 
from them contrafts as firiking, and moral confequences as inftruétive, as 
from the inftin€ and manners of animals.” 


Foreign Publications. 


The focial verfes inferted in this colleGlion are few in number; 
and the third part, hiftorical and moral romances, for the education 
of youth. The author very well obferves that the grand art of edu- 
cation confifts in employing the time which it requires, in fo ufeful 
a manner that not a moment may be loft; that the hours for play, re- 
creation, walking, and meals ought to be confecrated to fomething 
ufeful or inftructive. It is in order to contribute her portion to the 
accomplifhment of this object, that fhe has compofed thefe romances 
which are almoft all of them {fet to favourite tunes. [t certainly will 
be admitted that it is better for children, if they fing at all, to fing ra 
feries of hiftorical facts, or mora! anecdotes, which may make an me 
ful impreffion on their minds, than fongs while have either no mean- 
ing at all, or elfe a very bad meaning. 

‘Madame de Genlis certainly fhines more in this kind of compofi- 
tion, than in any other, and we fhall be glad to fee other works of 
the fame nature, which fhe tells us, are in a ftate of great forward- 
nefs for the prefs.—She will do well never to lofe fight of the words in 
her preface :— 


« T have but one obje& in view, that of beinz ufeful to children, from 
infancy to youth; and when I| write for any other clafs of readers !than 
thofe of this interefling age, it is an error of the imagination with which I 
reproach myfelf ;—and | then quit a vocation to which my heart and my 
taft erecall me.” 





Penfees. i.e. Thoughts. By J.P. J. A.D. L. 18mo. Pr. 130. 


ougens, Paris. 


6 lye young thinker, not {atished with imparting his firft ideas to 
his mother, is refolyed to communicate them to his readers, that 
they may profit by them. There is nothing new in the hundred ar- 
ticles which the volume contains; and many of them are ridiculous 
from an affectation of acutenefs where ftupidity alone is apparent; 

while others are falfe, or trifling. For inftance— 


« The phyfician attending a fick perfon reminds me of a child faufing 
a candle. 
' «© Fools are like ugly women ; the more they drefs the more difgufling 
they are. 
“ There is a fatyrical writer whofe cutt! ng, morofs, aud original file, 
brifgs 
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brings to my imagination the seavy and fymmetrical dance of a civilized 


bear. 

« A jolly fellow obferved—that whenever the name of Horace was men- 
tioned he drank an additional glafs. 

“* Metaphyfical reafoning is in one refpeé like beer; firft it is difagree- 
able to the tafte; afterwards we become accuftomed to it; and, at length, 
we cannot do without it. 

“ Between Charles the 9th and Diderot, there is only the power of dif- 
ference ! 

‘* A man of wit is but a fpeaking windmiil. 

« Prejudices are the foes of reaton. 

“© Hope is a great lady, the has none who {feeks her favours. Alas! to 
whom does fhe refufe them ? 

“ To youth, {chool is the receptacle of every vice, and the paternal man- 
fion the receptacle of every defect.” 


Surely this ingenious thinker might have told us, if ycuth are nei- 
ther to be educated at home nor at tchool, where they a:e to be edu- 
cated. Thefe {pecimens will fufice to convey an adequate idea of 
the book, which is a/mo/? ftupid enough to be worthy the attention of 
our modern tranflators. There is one axiom, however, of a different 
defcription from thofe which we have quoted, and which it is but fair 
to cite, 


“ To be governed by our equals is well; to be governed by our fuperiors 
is better; but to be governed by our inferiors is pitiful.” 


What will Neapolone Buonaparte fay to this do€trine, which feems 
to have in it * fomething more than meets the ear.” —Let the auther 
beware of the Temple! 
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Gatthelf Fifcher’s Naturhiftorifche Fragmente ; i.e. Fragments of Na 
tural Hifory. By G. Vifcher, Profeffor and Librarian to the 
Univeriity of Mentz. Vol. i. 4to. Plates.. Francfort on the 
Mein. 1801. 


] ‘HE author of thefe fragments avows his obje&, in giving them 
to the publick, to be the promotion of the phyfiological {cience 

of animals and vegetables, which ought to be founded entirely’ on 
obfervation and experience. a _ TEMOF 
The firft treatife is a difcourfe which he delivered on the opening 
of his Courfe of LeQures on Natural’ Hiftory.' “Hé ‘takes ‘a general 
and rapid, but, at the fame time, ‘a fuccin&t and agreeable view,’ of 
animated nature as {pread over the whole extent of the globe ; and, 
obferves, that in order to obtain a true knowledge of this fcience, we 
ought to ftudy the internal {truQure of animals and plants, the powers 
which put thefe organic machines in motion, and the effes which 
refult from them. He then fhews, in few words, the advantages 
which this phyfiological ftudy is calculated to produce to agriculture 
and medicine ; and he concludes by proving, that wnorganic nature 
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alfo opens to the ftudious naturalift, a vaft field for ufeful difcoveries, 
efpecially in geological purfuits. 

The bart treatife, on the method of comparative Anatomy and 
Phyfiology, is followed by remarks on a Literary Zootomic Rarity, 
The author prefers the comparative method to the monographic me- 
thod ; that is to fay, that he deems that the method of obferving 
a part, a fundion, or power of an animal, comparatively with 
other animals of the fame genus, the fame order, the fame clafs, 
and even of all claffes, more inftru@tive and more conducive to the 
promotion of the fcience, than that of confidering an animal, by it- 
felf, defcribing the organization of its different parts and funtions, 
without comparing it with other animals. He gives a defcription of 
the wood-cuts of the fkeletons of animals, by Teodoro Filippo di 
Liagno, and concludes this memorial with fome remarks on anato- 
mical defigns. 

The third memorial contains fome account of the Mufeum of Na- 
tural Hiftory at Paris, and particularly on the Cabinet of Compara- 
tive Anatomy. The author gives a catalogue of the articles in this 
rich anatomical colle€tion in the Mufeum, with literary and anato- 
mical obfervations thereon. In the conftruction of his catalogue he 
fotlows the fyftem adopted by Cuvier in his Elementary Treatife on 
the Natural Hiftory of Animals. 

The fourth memorial contains obfervations on the heads of apes, 
accompanied with plates reprefenting the different forts of apes. In 
this memorial, which forms a principal part of the volume, are fome 
important remarks on the phyfiology of animals, and particularly of 
apes. The author minutely chara@erizes fome fpecies of the ape, 
which, although known, have never before been accurately defcribed. 
Thefe ase fix in number. 

In the fifth memorial we find fome ingenious remarks on the nice 
difiribution of the blood veffels in the gills of fifhes ; but it is prin- 
cipelly interefting, becaufe it explains, at the fame time, the chy- 

procefs of refpiration in fifhes, and the intimate conneétion be- 
tween the aerial bladder and the organs of refpiration, and the liver 
ah a oF oe oe ue which accompany this memorial, that 
which reprefents the injection of the gills of a pike, executed by 
Profefior Barth of Vienna, is moft wae the aineian of the ana- 
tomift. 

The fixth memorial, on the exhaling veffels of a new fpecies of 
the carthamus, contains an obfervation, which the author propofes 
to verify by further experiments, that thefe veflels have a peculiar 
power of contraction. The fpecies of the carthamus, on which he 
made his obfervation, is thus defcribed. CarrHamus ARGEN- 
revs, folus feffilibus angufto-lanceolatis, fpinis canis, munitis, mutuo 
afcendentibus et defcendentibus caule nitido albefcenti. (P. 243.) 

The laft memorial in this firlt volume gives an account of fome 
palm-trees and fruit of palm-trees found, in a foffile ftate, in the 
ynines of Liblars. This difcovery was made by Faujas de a 
Fon ’ 
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Fond, to whom the author does juftice for this fa& which is ex- 
tremely important to geology and to.the natural hiftory ef the globe 
in general, , 


ieee 





Mifere des Alpes, i. e. Wretchednefi of the Alps, or Effedts of the French 

Revolution in Switzerland, obferved in a Fourney from Berne to the 
Canton - Underwald. Date Osotum HELveriis, 8vo. Pe. 
104. Boffe, Dulau and Co. London. 1802. 


Te writer of this interefting Tract gives the following brief 
account of himfelf.. “ Belgium is my native country; my 
father was born in Switzerland, but fettled near Bruxelles, where he 
left me a {mall eftate, on which I had always lived; ’twas from hence 
I fet out to vifit the country of my anceftors, which I had never yet 
feen.” In purfuit of this plan he enters Switzerland, and after a 
philofophical conference with the landlord of an inn at Interlachen, 
who had been in the army, and, during the courfe of a long life, had 
acquired that ftoical apathy which looks with equal indifference on 
virtue and vice, and, by a delufion of vanity but too natural to the 
human mind, imputes to pious refignation what actually refults from 
the coldnefs of age and the abfence of paflion, proceeds to the formi- 
dable glaciers of the Grindelwaid. On his road, however, he is induced, 
by the earneft exhortations of his guide, in whofe mind the miferies 
of his country rife fuperior to every other confideration, to fettle at 
Stanz, with the charitable view to repair, as far as practicable, the 
horrible ravages.committed there by the French. ‘ : 

Being hofpitably received, on the recommendation of his guide, by 
the venerable paitor of Grindelwald, cur traveller, by his advice, 
abandons his purpofe of feeking any further gratification of his curio- 
fity, and refolves on immediately repairing to Stanz to begin his work 
of charity. , 

The narrative, in itfelf highly interefting, is injudicioufly inter« 
{perfed with metaphyfical reflections and tedious defcriptions, which 
tend to divert the attention from thofe objects to which it ought 
chiefly to be confined. ) 

[n a conver(ation between our traveller and two Swils peafants, one 
of the latter gives a faithful picture of Swifs manners, and of. the 
way in which the peafantry pafled their time, previous to the invafion 
of their country by the revolutionary monfters of France. His com- 
tade then exhibits a melancholy contraft to this pleafing portrait. 


« Jofeph has told you what our life ufed to be; I will tell you what it 
isnow. He has told you of our numerous herds and our rural pleafures ; 
of the plenty which reigned in our houfes and our huts, and our feafts at 
the Inn. ‘Thefe are all patt, like the ftories told us by our fathers, ‘The 
war has ftripped us of every thing. 

“ Before the French came here, no enemy had ever penetrated into our 
mountains. Formerly, we ufed “a thefe mountains ourfelves, to fly 
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to the affiftance of onr allies. _ After we acknowledged’ the. foyereiguty of 
the Bernefe, they never had more faithful fab) Gs than, .ysg,and in thete 
later times we remained faithful to them, after they hal proved traitors to 
themfelv.s. The Bern { were fubdued ; but the enemy had not yet dared 
to attack us in the Hafli, where we were-in .arms to defend the treafure 
which the ftate had entrufted to our care. But ‘twas God who erft gave us 
victory ; “twas he now permitted our defeat ; 'twas Ne «hd éxcited againtt 
us our old friends, in order to punith us for having fold our fervices to 
other nations. ‘The French began by murdering our brethren at Paris; and 
they finithed by majffacreing us on the very tops of qur mountains, All 
that our fathers had earned with their blood, in Frange, in ,the courfe of 
ages, the French recovered in a fingle day, by fhedsing our blood. The 
accumulates fruits of our labour became their prey at the fame-time. Our 
pty our arms, our goods, our flocks, we were obliged to give up'all ta 
them. . 

“ Thefe houfes, formerly fo warm and comfortable, which Jof ph {poke 
of with fo much pleafure, are not yet repaired. . he wind ruthes in on all 
fides, and water freezes in wintr by the fire-fide; for we cut down no 
mor: wood than we fell; we no longer lay up a Rock of any thing; the 
tamily that has the means of fubfiflence for a week thinks itfelf rich. 
Silence has replaced thofe fongs of joy which enliven d ocr l:bours, and is 
only interrupted by the communication of each other’s alarms and forrows, 
You fee the laft rags of the clothes which fereencd us from the cold. Our 
mountains are fill beautiful ; the fun has the fame power to melt the fuow 
and to niake the grafs grow, but we havé no more herds and flocks to graze 
it. The chalet,* unroofed by the wind will foon have nothing left but its 
pillars; lovers are afraid of meeting there: no more marriages! the inn 
1s full the rendezvous of travellers, but no longer the fcene of ruftie gae y. 
We were as happy as the Bailli; now the Bailli, driven trom his home, is 
as unhappy as we; and the deferted manfion is colder than the cottage, 
because it is larger. 

‘€ A few cows {caftered along the foot of the meuntain are the only 
relics of thofe numerous herds which enabled cs to live in plenty. We 
blefs God for having preterved them,’ Alas! their number daily dim - 
gifhes ; they are taken away fron us, one by one, to. feed the French Icl- 
diers. Already do we forefee ihe period at which our families wil) b> de- 
prived of this, their laft refo.rce. Ina fhorst time, we fhall fe: our old men, 
unleis God, in his grace, thould call them to himfe'f, perith with hunger 
like our neighbours in the Underwald, and in the Valais; cr, if they ce 
mutter up fufficient refolution, leave the country, lixe the in!a>itants of 
Glaris, and bid us an eternal adieu. We, who are mcre robuit, fhall fill 
find a fubfiften:e in thefe woods, which tse French will not tare the 
trouble to deftroy. They ferve to make boats for the Rhine; we cut 
dake the t mber and float it down the Aar, which will aiwa;s continue to 

ow.’’ 


This is a faint outline of the general mifery which the enlightened 
and philanthropi¢ philofophers of France have {pread over the face ol 


—— 








* A wooden building erected in the mountains for the ufe of the pea- 
fants who refide there during the {ummer months, with their flocks and 
herds. 
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this once happy land. We {hall next adduce an inftance of particular 
wretchednefs occafioned by thefe regenerators of the human race, It 
is rebated by the venerable Redtor of Grindelwald ; the fcene of it is 
his owh parfonage-houle ; the objects of it are himfelf and family. 


“ |r is fuficient to inform you that the early years of my fife were de- 

voted to ftudy, to love, and to fr.endthip; and thot: which fucceeded were 
divigei. bemveen.domefiic duties and. the facred functions of my office. 
But evenjamidfi thefe peaceful eajoyments the noon of life did not pafs 
without a.mjxture:.of troubles. Crofied by fortene, and the feverity of 
parents,, the paflion.which [bad conceived for a young lady of honour had 
nea ly reduced me.to defpair,”..__ ) : 
( This dady, however} through the mediation of a friend, became the 
Reétor’s wife, and, at her death, left’him an only daughter. Another 
young lady, an orphan, whom he had adopted, alfo lived with him, 
and was tréated as his own child. 


“ Our cruel robbers did not come as enemies into this valley. They 
brought with them the devaftation of war without its banners. . After the 
co-npletion of the conquet of Switzerland, a croud of ftrangers came from 
‘Berne and Underwald, and over thé mountains of the Vala‘s, to vifit our 
glaciers. Licentioufnefs almoft always marked their conduét while they 
remained here, and they as invariably Jeft confufion behind them. A com- 
pany of young officers came :o my houfe, and claimed the rights of hofpi- 
tality. By their nvify mirth, their infolent looks, and their licentious lan- 
guage and menners, you would have taken them, but for their uniform, for 
a parcel of collegians in the time of vacation. I received them with core 
diality and offere. them the beit fare that my houfe afforded. My daughter 
who had been lately married was in a very advanced ftate of pregnancy ; 
and I haa the precaution to {pare her and her companion the mortification 
of being prefent in fuch a noify company, by fending them into a diftant 
apartment under the protection of my fon-in-law. My guefts, however, 
having caugh: a glimpfe of then, pretied me to cali them back ; and tef- 
tified fo ne wrong fymptoms of ill humour at my refufal, which, however, 
fon gave way to their defire to proceed to the mountains, They were 
going to leave me, and were about to af.end the Gl.cier without a guide. I 
aflured them that fuch an attempt weuld infallioly coft them their lives, 
and infifted on accompanying them myvelf. ‘They gave me a thonfand 
thanks, and promifed, in return, to render me every fervice in their power.” 


After being expofed to intinite danger, from a ftorm, which fud- 
denly came on, the party were obliged to telinquifh their enterprife, 
. 3 - 
and returned with the Rector to his houfe, 


« ‘The tempeft was or the point ‘of burfting over our heads, when we 
entered my habitation, My daughter, her hufband, and her friend, alarm- 
ed at our abfence, haftened’ t6 cofdratulate meon my fafe retarn. My 
young gnetts, confoled for their difappointment by the fight of them, in- 
fifted in being confidered as part of the family ; we all affembled round the 
fire,on which a frefh fupply of wood had been ptt to diy our clothes. As 
they became warm, their gaiety returned. — * Comrades,’ faid one of them, 
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«* we fhall have changed the fnows of the Glacier for the fires of love; 
the fatigues of curiofity for the Jabours of voluptuoufnefs ; the perils of the 
precipice for the dangers of rivalfhip.” Aftonithed and confounded at this 
exclamation, and the a igs which enfued, I made a fign to the two 
ladies to retire. ._My daughter accordingly rofe, and no attempt was made 
‘to detain her. It was not her virtue that was threatened by horrible de- 
fires, AJ! her beauties were of the mind and the heart; and her graces, 
effaced by the pesca —- of her form, had almott loft the power of 
fympathy ; but, at her fide, full of health and beauty, fat her youthful com- 
panion, frefh, glowing, like a tulip ready to expand at’the firft rays of the 
fin. Maria (that was her name) alfo attempted to l¢ave the room; but 
fhe was ftopped by a rude hand, while an infolent voice ordered her to re- 
miain where fhe was; timid and fearful of violence, fhe obeyed; and my 
daughter returned, that fhe vy not be left without a companion 
of her own fex. You might then have feen the ftrongeft marks of uneafi- 
nefs varioufly expreffed in the faces of the hufband, the wife, the father, 
and the friend; in that of the ignorant virgin whofe pre/entiments fupplied 
the want of forefight. In endeavouring to calm our guefts, we laboured 
in vain againtft the difficulty of fteering a middle courfe between irritation 
and encouragement : the women were, of courfe, filent, while my fon-in-law 
and I endeavoured to convince them by arguments, of the impropriety of 
their condu@ ; and to deter them by perfuafions from the accomplifhment 
of their defigns. But all our prayers and arguments were thrown away. 
The barbarians either difdained to lifen to us, or anfwered us with brutal 
threats, Their converfation was one continued firain of impiety, obfcenity, 
coarfe witticifms, and atrocious maxims; and from licentiouinefs of words 
they were about to proceed to licentioufnefs of a&tion; and all doubts as 
to their intentions were difpelled. Alanned, beyond meafure, I threw my- 
felf between them and their prey. I exclaimed, “ Efcape, my children ; 
run out of the houfe; take refuge beneath the obfcurity of the tempett; 
the fires of heaven will not hurt, but guide you.” ‘* No,” replied the man 
who had firft excited my fears; ‘‘ they fhall not leave us.” This young 
man, whofe effeminate appearance would have led one to fuppefe, that he 
had only embraced the profeflion of arms as an amufement, fuddenly 
changed his look, and, burfting into a violent paffion, aflumed the threaten- 
ing look and martial air of a ferocious foidier ; with one hand he put his 
cap on his head, and with the other he drew his large fabre ; glowing with 
rage he placed himfelf before one door ; while one of his comrades guard- 
ed the other. Thus inclofed we all crouded together, while the unhappy 
Maria took refuge in the midft of us, in order to elude the looks of her 
purfuers. ‘The mo‘t furious of them endeavoured to feize her; 1 threw 
myfelf at his knees in the hope of ftopping him. ‘* Ah?” faid I, “ have 
ou no fifter! and do you think that the flames of war will never reach your 
ome?” I reprefented to him the terrible outrage which he was about 
to commit on religion and on nature; but he only anfwered me with a re- 
petition of bis blafphemy. . My grey hairs were torn up by the roots; and 
I was dathed againft the wall. My daughter, in an agony of fear, em- 
braced her hufband to prevent him from expofing himfelf to a fimilar treat- 
ment. The viGtim was on the point of being facrificed, when becoming 
the fubject of a horrid difpute, the faw a chance of efcaping. But her error 
was too foon difpelled 3 the difpute was fettled by a monftrous compro- 
mife, the effe& of which became immediately perceptible, Seeing the 
moniter 
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monfter on the a of accomplifhing his diabolical purpofe, my fon in. 


law tore himfelf from the arms of his wite and flew to the defence of 
Maria. Unarmed and alone, he threw himfelf into the amidft of her 
aftailants, but he was immediately furrounded, overpowered, and dan. 
geroully wounded: As he was flaggering, one of the wretches, who had 
been potted as a centinel at the door, more ferocious than the ret, drew 9 
piftol from his belt and fired, at the rik of killing one of his comrades, 
The ball, however, pated us all. My fon-in-law, recovering fome portion 
of his. trength, renewed the fight; the blood flowed in ftreams, and he fell 
dead on the floor, while I was unable to afford him affiftance. Excited by 
the cries of his wife, | had, indeed, made a defperate attempt to extricate 
him from the hands of his affaffins, and had nearly diverted their rage from 
him to me, when the fituation of my daughter rendered me infenfible to 
every other object around me, and I caught her in my arms, as fhe was fall- 
ing, feized with convulfions, and with the pains of premature parturition ! 
But what words can defcribe the multiplied events which fucceeded each 
other at this fatal moment? The confli& of the elements was fuch as ta 
juftify the belief that all phyfical and moral nature was in a ftate of fub- 
verfion. An unufual darknefs had overpowered the earth; and the crime 
was confummated amidft uninterrupted flafhes of the moft vivid lightning 
and fucceflive peals of thunder. 1 endeavoured to convey my daughter to 
her chamber, but my ftrength failed me. I then tried to drag her along, 
but fhe was unable to fecond my efforts. 1 fought at leatt to fcreen her 
fight from the horrid fcenes now paffing in the room, and, by preiling her 
to my bofom and covering her with my coat, to protect her againft the 
cold; but here again I failed. The ftorm began to rage with redoubled 
violence; the wind roared; the walls of the houfe fhook; the roof was 
carried away ; the beams fell in; and, through the fhattered cieling of the 
room, the rain poured down in torrents, and mixed with the blood of my 
murdered fon. Notwithftanding all my cares my daughter was foon wet 
to the kin, and expofed, nearly naked, to all the inclemency of the ele- 
ments ;—our laft feparation feemed like a return to Chaos, Alas! I did not 
give her my benediétion! I did not receive her laft adieus! the feveral 
times endeavoured to fpeak, but the words died upon her lips; her hands 
ftitfened round my neck, but wanted ftrength to prefs me. ‘I'he pulfations 
of her heart had almoft ceafed; her lips quivered with the fhudder of 
death; and I thought her gone for ever; when fuddenly fhe became 
firongly convulfed, and, before fhe yielded up her own life, gave life to 
another. I was compelled, by the necetlity of the cafe, to a& as her mid- 
wife; I received from hera grandfon ; whofe firft fighs weremingled with the 
lat fighs of his mother; I folded in my arms a litelefs body, and an infant 
who was about to become lifelefs ?—A‘&k me not what | then did; I was 
immerged in a kind of ftupor which deprived me of utterance, and rendered 
me infenfible of the whole extent of my lofs. How long I remained in this 
fituation, I cannot fay; I only know, that when I recovered my fenfes and 
my power of thinking, the day had become ferene, all nature was calm 
again, and an univerfal filence prevailed ! Good God! what a calm! what 


a filence! what objeéts did the day exhibit to my fight! Figure to your- 
felf death in its various fhapes; animation fufpended in various ways; a 
confufion of ruins and dead bodies; here and there broken beams, that- 
tered furniture, arms, and eta {cattered about; puddles of blood 
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on the floor, and walls ftained with human gore. In one place lay two of 
the officers beneath the ruins of that roof, the hofpitality of which they 
had fo fcandaloufly violated ; their bruifed faces ftill exhibited the tranquil 
features of yeuth. In another part were fome of their comrades, more 
guilty, doubilefs, than themfelves, funk in the lethargy of crime, with every 
erbchous paflion painted on their countenances. My young ward, their 
tender victim, lay fenfelefs on the floor, like the fair lily, which, bruifed by 
fome rath hand, has juft loft all its {weetnefs, all its luftre, and only lives te 
latiguifh. Near her lay a dead body half covered with ruins and with 
water, hideous with gaping and livid wounds, the head black and bloody, 
fo horribly disfigured as not to be cognizable ;—~twas my fon-in-law. An 
old female fervant, the faithful guardian of his infancy, knelt by his fide, 
with her bands clafped together, and her eyes motionlefs, like an inanimate 
block of marble. For my part, I was fo abforbed in the contemplation of 
my own perfonal difafter, that I became dead to all fenfe of pity and in- 
dignation, and could neither deplore my lofs nor take the neceffary pre- 
cauiions for the prefervation of the new-born infant. Prefling in my arms 
the mother and the child, as if I could reftore life to the one and impart 
warmth to the other; my attention was fixed on thefe objects exclufively, 
and I was unable fo form any refolution. My daughter ftill lay upon me 
without colour or motion, in the fame attitude in which fhe had breathed 
her laft. Her. child foon followed her to the realms of eternal blifs. , 

“ This houfe long refounded with the accents of my grief, now unre- 
ftrained by fear, and acknowledging no boun?s. One moment, calling on 
my daughter and her child; another, loading with reproaches, the authors 
of their death; my cries awoke the criminals whom confcience had _ failed 
to difturb. Before they ftirred, they remained fome time fpeechlefs, 
like men juft recovered from a ftate of intoxication, ftaring wildly around 
them, and endeavcuring to recall the objects to their recolleGtion ; poffibly 
they were alarmed or attonifhed at the enormity of their crimes. At length 
they rofe, and one of them, taking up his arms, came up to me with threat- 
ening words and geftures;—but another checked him, by faying—“ What 
would you do? Let the old man complain as much as he likes; we have 

aid him beforehand. Befides, why fhould we liften to him? Let us leave 
this houfe which has no longer any thing remaining in it which can tempt 
us to prolong our flay, Come along?” Accordingly, they all went away, 
but one, who was in a found fleep. ‘The fight of hitti proved the moft dan- 
gerous of all my trials. A drawn fabre lay at his ide. Vengeance ani- 
mated my heart, and, blinded by rage, I thought mytelf the appointed in- 
ftrument, of juftice. I feized the weapon and was on the point of fend- 
ing the culprit to the regions of darknefs. Fortunately Providence inter- 
pofed, and [ thought thefe words founded in my car—Do you not remember 
that you daily preach, m my name, forgiveness of offences? Be then ibe firft to 
pardon. The fword of juftice belongs not to the pricfbood. 1 remained mmotion- 
lefs, and the fabre fell from my hands. But I took it up again; and paf- 
fion made a long refiftance. Happily, however, religion triumphed; and 
let it not be faid that its precepts can only be followed by courageous minds ; 
it is their feverity, on the contrary, which conftitutes the fupport of the 
weak. That I might not relapfe, I awakened the foldier by telling him 
that his comrades were waiting for him,.--He thanked me ‘and de- 

parted,” 
Some 
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Some of thefe montfters, we are told, executed their projec of vifit- 
ing the Glaciers, the day after their departure from this {cene of hor- 
ror. Here, the vengeance of heaven purfued them, and feveral of 
them perifhed in the vaft fiflures of the mountains. On fuch a nar- 
rative, which, we are affured, is literally true, it is impoftible f com- 
ment. No language can afford terms for the expreffion of thofe 
Feelings which its perufal muft necefiarily excite in every bofom which 
is not fteeled by philefophijm, and callous to every impulfe of huma- 
nity. Let it be recollected, however, that men like thefe, were the 
conquerors of Italy, the p! lunderers of Egypt, the law-pivers of the 
continent !—Let it be remembered, alfo, that the man who now 
holds the reins of power in the land which gave birth to thefe mif- 
creants, is the fame who firft threatened Switzerland, on his paflage 
through that country to Raftadt, with the devaftations and mifery 
which ‘it afterwards experienced ;—that 4e trained to. murder theie 
ferocious hordes of animals who have nothing human about them but 
their form; and fet, himielf, firft in Italy and then in Egypt, the ex~ 
ample of deeds as atrocious as that here recorded, which makes the 
blood curdle and the heart revolt with horror and “difguft. If amidit 
the infirmities of his body, his mind have not yet lott the faculty of 
recollection ; if his confcience, worn by long ufe, fill retain any 
portion of that power which providence aligns for the punifbment, of 
tyrants who are above, and of wretches who are below, the law, let 
him trefleét on thefe deeds! Neither to them, nor to Aim, fhall we feek 
to apply characteriftic terms of reprobation; they both rife fuperior 
to language ; they baffle its efforts and defy its power. But we will, 
moft earneftly, exhort him to refiect, ere diffolution anticipate repen- 
tance, to repair, as far as in him lies, the multicudinous evils which he 
has cccafioned ; to remember that he has a long account to fettle, and 
but a fhort time allotted for the purpofe; that young in years, but 
old in iniquity ; freed from re(traints, but loaded with crimes; rifing 
above his fuperiors, but finking beneath difeafe ; there is one awaits 
him whofe vigilance he cannot elude, whole power he cannot.relift, 
whofe mandate he muft obey! Let hi m, then, fervently appeal to the 
throne of mercy for forgivene(s, ere it be ne late; let him repent 
and reform, ere the yawning grave receive his body ; and the foul, 
rejecting the ccvenanted mercy of its Creator, be plunged into ever- 
latting perdition! If his minifter plenipotentiary will tranflate this 
fhort pallace for the ufe of his mafter, he will render him a much 
greater fervice, than by pampering his pride and fatiating his am- 
bition. 

We have to apologife to our readers for this digreffion, which, as 
they will eafily perceive, naturally rofe out of the fubject. ‘The 
ftile of the Tract before us is by no means tuited to the fubje& of the 
narrative, which lofes much of its force from the want of that fimpli- 
city which itefo peculiarly requires. It is interfperfed with a great 
deal of verbiage, much ufelets declamation and much meretricious 
ornament, all of which are woefully mifplaced, and tend to deftroy 


perfpicuity. 
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perfpicuity. Indecd, without taking very great liberties with fe 
author's language, we fhould have been totally unable to convey any 
tolerable idea of his fenfe in the paifages which we haveextraéted, As 
there ig to be a fecond part of the book, we hope this defeé& will there 
be remedied ; and as it is publifhed for the benefit of the plundered 
inhabitants of Switzerland, we truft its circulation will he exten- 
five. It is, indeed, a highly interefting publication, deferving of 
general attention. 





Memoires de Henry Louis Lekain, Se. i. e. Memoirs of Henry Louis 
Le Kain, publifned by his eldeft fon; with bis pares, engraved by 
Raguay, from a Painting of Lenoir; ta which is added an original 
Correfpondence with Voltaire, Garrick, Colardeau, Lebrun, &c. 
8vo. Pp. 138. Colnet, Paris. De Boffe, Gerard-ftreet, London. 


Loe Mémdirs, preceded by a fhort introduétion from the editor, 
are rather a collection of manufcripts and letters found in his 
father’s cabinet, than a regular work, having for its object to mark 
the character and to appreciate the talents of this great actor, who 
was juitly termed, the Rofcius of France. ‘The fhort biographicat 
ficetch (improperly termed an exlogy) at the beginning of the volume, 
extracted fromthe French Mercury, affording the greateft portion of 
information refpecting Le Kain, and beinz, indeed, the only part of 
the book which can with propricty be extracted, we fhall tranflate it, 
for the amufement of our readers. 


‘© Henry Louis Le Kain was born at Paris in the year 1729. His pa- 
rents, who were goldimiths and cutlers, gave him a good educaticn, and in- 
tended to bring him up in their own line of bufinefs, In one branch of that 
bafinefs, the fabrication of furgical inftruments, young Le Kain particularly 
excelled ; and his reputation was already eftablifhed, when his‘tafte for thea- 
trical amufements, and the imperious inftin&t of talent made him neglect his 
profeffion, to ftudy and perform the principal parts in tragedy. He was in- 
wrodaced to M. de Voltaire, who, at that time, had a private theatre in the 
Rue Traverfere, where he caufed his own new pieces to be performed before 
they were brought out at the regular theatres, Here Le Kain firft appeared, 
and Veltaire immediately deferied in him the germs of thofe talents which 
were afterwards unfolded to the delight and aftonifhment of all France. He 
accordingly gave him leffons himfelf, affigned him an apartment in his own 
boafe, and made him forfake his profeffion in order to devote his whole time 
so dramatic fudies and purfuits. Le Kain played fucceffively the parts of 
Scide and Mabomet ; his matter was aftonifhed at the juftnefs of his conceptions 
and the ftrength and vigour of his execution; and the impreffive manner in 
which he delivered the following words in Mahomet—** II eft donc des re. 
words !’--fo tranfported Voltaire, that he was unable to contain himfelf; 
and the actor afterwards declared, that he had never felt the force of a fenti- 


ment tore itrongly.—At length he made his debut * (on Sept. 14, 1750,) at 
the 


— 





* A debut does not fignify merely the 4-f appearance of an aétor ; it was al- 
ways cuftomary, under the monarchy, tor a theatrical candidate, who afpired 
to 
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the Comedie Francaife firft in the chara&ter of Titus in Prutus, and then in 
chat of Seide in Mahomet. 

« Le Kain had received from nature an unprepoffefling countenance, a harfh 
and hollow voice, and aclumfy figure ; and fhe feemed to have raifed up the 
greateft obftacles in the way of his fuccefs. But art, by developing the fen- 
timents of his heart, animating his perfon, dictating the moft ftriking attie 
tudes, flrengthening his voice, and giving to all his motions the grand chae 
ra&teriftics of paffion, fo far fubdued the tyranny of nature, as to extort, 
from the beauties who frequented the theatre, in ow of themfelves, the flat. 
tering exclamation—‘* how handfome he is!’’ In fact,- in the parts of Orof- 
manes, Tancred, Mahomet, Gengifkan, Bayard, &c.; he feemed to rife 
fuperior to mature; eclipfed every objeét around him; and fixed the looks 
and the attention of the audience. But nature was not the only énemy — 
which Le Kain had to fubdue ; he had to encounter the attacks of enry, the 
intrigues of the Foyer t, and of the fafhionable world, and the hafty judge 
ment of the frivolous; while his only fupport was the pit, by which he was 
confiderably admired and applauded, His dedut lafted feventeen months, and 





to the honour of being admitted as one of his majefy’s performers, to perfom 
for fome length of time before he was received, in order that the court and the 
public might have a fair opportunity for eftimating his talents ; this period of 
trial (which was fometimes very long) was called his debut ; —a word impro. 
perly ufed, (like too many other French words) by the Englifh, who apply 
it exclufively to the firft appearance of a performer. Rev, 

* The Foyer is a room in the French theatres, to which, between the a&ts 
and after the play, the critics and wits of the day repair to converfe on dra. 
matic fubjefts, and to deliver their opinions on the merits of the piece and the 
abilities of the a€tors, Though amidft fuch an aflemblage, envy, hatred, 
and malite, were, no doubt, at times, difcernibleg yet much real informs. 
tion, much found criticifm, and much dramatic tafle, were frequently dif- 
played in thefe literary circles.—Alas! to what a ditterent purpofe are the 
Soyers of our London theatres devoted! There the lover of the drama, inftead 
of finding means for the acquifition of knowlcdge, and the correction of taite, 
fees nothing but lures to debauchery and incentives to vice;—inftead of ra. 
tional converfation calculated to improve his judgment and inform his mind ; 
his ears are affailed by licentious jefts and obfcene remarks, tending to in- 
flime his paffions and to. corrupt his morals; and inftead of judicious critics 
and men of literature, he meets with fhimelefs proftitutes, difplaying their 
charms as in the /ew-room of a brothel, and diffolure young men, of every 
rank, in the drefs and with the manners of the lowe’ of the vulgar, indulge. 
ing themfelves in loofe converfaiion, and indecent conduét, the toleration of 
which is a difgra°e to the country !—To fuch a p+fs, indsed, has this feans 
dalous profligacy arrived, that, without the application of a fpeedy and effece 
tual remedy, the decent and virtuous part of the commucity will foon be 
wholly «xciuded from our theatres, There cannot be a doubt that ob{cene dif- 
courfe and indecent behaviour in a public thes'r*, is fuch an offence contra 
bouos mores, as conititutes a mifdem.ainour, and fubjecis the offender to an ine 
di¢ttment. It is much to be w.thed, then, that fome public-[pirired moralitt 
would ftand forward on the occalion, and bring to condign punifhment fome 
of thefe profligate violaters of public decency? 
every 
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¢very thing fanfioned the fuppoiition that he would be difgraced, when. he 
went to play the part of Oro/manes before the court. Louis XV. had even 
been prejudiced againtt him; but that monarch, who had a. good deal of 
knowledge, a correct judgment, and a natural tafte which nothing could cor. 
rupt, appeared aftonifhed that the talents of Le Kain thould have been {o 
rofsly depreciated, and faid —* be made me weep who fcarcely ever weep.” — 
W hele words were fufficient, and Le Kain was accordingly admitted. The 
French theatre, at that time, poflefled, as tragedians, Dumefnil, Ganflia, 
Clairon, Sarrafin, Lanoiie, &c. ; and prefented, in fhort, fuch a combina- 
tion of eminent talents as we can fcarcely hope to fee again. Thefe ferved 
to form the judgment of Le Kain, and enabled him to unite in himfelf all the 
rfe€tions of which he was then a witnefs, and of which he afterwards be- 
came the preferyer or the model. It is well known that Le Kain and Ma. 
demoifelle Clairon laid afide the ridiculous drefles which the old ators had 
been accuftomed to ufe, in order to adopt fach as were fuited to the charac- 
ters which they reprefented ;—and they were the firft who introduced this 
faluiary reform on the French ftage. Le Kain drew himfelf the patterns of 
the dreffes which he wifhed to have, and he fpared no expence to render 
them as magnificent as was confiftent with propriety, and that, at a time, 
when his falary was but moderate, He paid equal attention to every other 
part of his proleflion; nothing, however trifling, efcaped his notice, and 
no actor was ever a more perfect mafter of the flage. He had alfo acquired 
a deep knowledge of hiftory, literature, and of every thing connected with 
his dramatic purfuits. He was paffionately fond of poetry, and no one re- 
cited verfes better than he did;—he never took liberties with his author, 
nor became inattentive to the minutia of his parts, in order to render their 
grander features more prominent and ftriking. In private life Le Kain dif- 
played great fimplicity of manners;—much knowledge that was foreign 
from his profeffional ftudies ;—a folid underftanding, wit, and fometimes 
aiety, although he was generally of a ferious and melancholy caft of mind, 
lobody faw in him the attor; for he was always the very perfon he repre- 
fented. ‘The lait part he performed (eight days before his death), was that 
of Vendome in Adelaide Dugucfelin. When he went to the Green Room, he 
faid that he felt an ardour which he had never before experienced, and that 
he hoped he fhould play his part we']. In fast he feemed to furpafs all his 
former exertions; the aud.ence were loft in allonifhment and rapture, and he 
was himfUf more fatisiied with his peiformance than was ufually the cafe 
with hom. 

*¢ This great aor is faid to have been guilty of fome as of imprudence 
which injured his health, and he was, in confequence, feized with an inflam. 
matory fever which, in four days, brought him to the grave. He faw death 
approach without alarm; and refigned himfelf, with confidence, to the advice 
of fome provent friends who attendes him in his lift moments. He died on 
the 8th ot February, 17782” 7 

Lr Kary’s Eriraru, 
© JI n’et done plus de cothurne aujourdhui 
Cj-git Le kain, Meloomene avec lui,” 





- The aneedotes difperfed through the letters and other papers con- 
tained in this volumé, are neither numerous nor interefting, excepting 
~ 9 = 1° t ‘ ] K sod « . r ° Q 
to the-perienal friends of Le Kain, Thofe refpedting Voltaire, how- 
, : - every 
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ever, are the moitnumerous; his intimacy with whom oecafioned a 
frequent correfpondence between them, and, both in the letters and in 
Le Kain’s ** Statement of Facts,” fuch vanity, arrogance, and petu- 
fence, are difplayed on the part of the phrlofophi? of Fernay, as to 
raife in the mind a mixed fentiment of contempt and difguft, -Vol- 
taire frequently expreiled his admiration of Crebillon; but always des 
clared that he could never forgive him for having withheld his appro- 
bation from the tragedy of Adahomet, which was written by Voltaire 
himfelf. Another inftance of his vanity is related by Le Kain.—Vol- 
taire was prefent during the firft reprefentation of his own tragedy of 
Oreftes; and, 2fter a great ftruggle between the contents and mal-cons 


tents, the fortner prevailed, when the author, in a-tranfport of joy, » 


with one-half of his body out of the box, exclaimed ** Applaud brave 
Athenians, ’tis the pure {pirit of Sophecles 11!" ; 
*-In the year 1742, Voltaire attended the third reprefentation of 
Merope, another tragedy of his own, when he perceived fome defeQs 
in the fcenes, which, on his return from the theatre, he immediately 
proceeded to correct. As foon as his correClions were finifhed he 
éalled his fervant and ordered him-to carry the packet to an a¢tor of 
the name of Paulin, who played the-tvrant tn Merope.— The fervane 
told him it was pait twelve o’clock, and that he fhould not be able to 
awake Mr. Paulin.—** Go your ways,” faid Voltaire, ** D)rants never 
cep.” 

The following anecdote fhews by what trifling circuraftances the 
public opinion is fometimes fixed. 


“ The Vifcount de Grave, author of the tragedy of Varro, being in the 
it, on the firit night of its performance, fecuredits fuccefs, by exclaiming in 
the laft fcene, on the cataftrophe, “Ah! how ingenicus that is!”’—The 
public, not knowing him, gave him eredit for the juftice of his obfervation, 
and the piece, the fuccefs of which had hitherto been extremely doubtfn!, was 
received with great applaufe, and was played feventeen nights fuceeilively 1!" 
The dramatic criticifms of fo perfect'a mafter of his art as Le Kain 
cannot but be valuable to thofe who are deftined to purfue the fame 
career’; and the French aétors will do well ito ftudy them with atttn- 
tion, ahd to take him for their mode!, both upon the ftage, and if 
pfivate life for he appears to-have borrie an excellent charaéter as @ 
mhan.—His gratitude+o Voltaire, though it render him blind both to his 
foibles, his faulesy and his vices, proceeds rrom tco laudable a motive 
to be.cenfured ; awhile the difficultics which he had to encounter, the 
unmerited enmity which he incurred, and the perfecution. which he 
. y - 4 7 ; - 7 . ari . ¢ : 4 
fuftained, @xcite both our pity and indignacdon, and the tortituce, 
patiences and’ fategrity which he diiplayed, uncer circumitances the 
moft tryitg;! are well calculated to enture eiteem, 
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Contes, Fables, Chanfons, et Vers, 3c. i e. Tales, Fables, Songs, and 
Verfea. Ey L. P. Segur, Senior ; formerly an Anrbaflador and 
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now a Member of the Legiflative Body. 8vo. Pr.258. 3 Livres, 
Buiffon, Paris. 180r. 


7 ANY of thefe tales and other fugitive pieces, betray that levity 

and licentioufnefs which mark, but too generally, this fpecies 
of compofition, among the poets of France. The wit and naiveté of 
La Fontaine, which give an almoft irrefiftible charm to his produc- 
tions, and make that tolerable which otherwife would not be tolerated, 
appear to have led all the poetafters and witlings of France for the 
jaft fifty years, to imitate his flile, without having the {malleft portion 
of.his talents. We thould have thought that this old Nod/eman turned 
Citizen could have employed his time better than in penning 
amorous ditties, and {mutty tales; though, in good truth, we had 
rather fee him fo employed than in corrupting the pure channel of 
hiftory, by his own flimfy principles, diftorted fads, falfe inferences, 
and infidious comments. But he has no excufe for fuch a proftitu- 
tion of his mufe, becaufe he has convinced us, that, by adhering to 
legitimate purfuits, fhe can produce much better things. The fol- 
lowing fable of the Throne and the Bed exhibits no bad {pecimen of 
his talents in that line of compolition. , 


«Un Tréne, un jour fe trouvant prés d’un lit, 
Lui reprochoit avec nobletic 
Et fon duvet et fa moileile. 
Sybarite, dit-il, tu crains le moindre bruit ; 
L’éclat du jour te deplait et te bleffe. 
L’Indolent te recherche, ct le héros te fuit : 
Tu fervis en tous lieux de temple a Ja paretfe. 
Le Lit, fans fe ficher, doucement repondit : 
Abaiffe, mon ami, ce fuperbe langage ; 
Je ne fais qui des deux fur l’autre a l’avantage : 
Par fois tu prends mon role et J'ufe de tes droits ; 
Tu le fais: tu connois les princes et les dames; 
Souvent le lit eft le trone des femmes, 
Kt le tréne fouvent devient le lit des rois.” 


In his fables, Mr. Segur has evidently adopted the manner of M. 
de Nivernois. They are free from that licentioufnefs of thought 
which characterizes his tales, and have at once more ncatnefs, fiin- 
plicity, and wit. Among his fugitive pieces, the beft unqueftionably 
are his Verfes to the Empre/s of Kuffia; a Comparifom in imitation of 
Confucius; the tranflation of the Thirteenth Elegy of Tibullus; and 
Catullus to Lefbia. 

In his fongs Mr. Segur is as happy as in his fables. In his felec- 
tien-of words he betrays a corre& tafte; and his ideas flow with eafe 
and grace, though they be fomewhat too unifarm and monotonous, 
Still he muft never expect to reach the fummit of Parnaffus. He 
‘wants ftrength, and never difplavs any fublimity of imagination, any 
of thofe flights of genius which mark the poetic mind. So long as 
he is decenty he will not offend, nay he will even pleafeg—but he 


will never be able to command admiration or even to fix attention. 
Pour 
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Pour et contre la Bible; i.e. Far and againft the Bible. By Sylvain 
M***, At Jerufalem, in the Year of the Chriftian Afra, 
M,DCCCI, (1801). 8vo. Pr. go4. 


HE author of this work, who affeé&ts to conceal his name, is one 

Sy/vain nh a man utterly deftitute of every principle of 
religion and morality. He was formerly an advocate in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and Librarian tothe Mazarine Library. This laft office 
gave him accefs to a vaft collection of books, and he availed himfelf 
of the opportunity fo afforded him for the acquifition of knowledge, 
which he afterwards employed, for the moft deteftable of all pur 
to debauch the minds of the rifing generation, to libel his fovereign, 


and to blafpheme his God. Previous to the revolution he had pub- | 


lifthed no lefs than eighteen different works, and his productions fince 
that period have been equally numerous. He wag adifciple of Di- 
derot, and has proved himfelf an apt fcholar, truly worthy of fuch a 
mafter. Inthe vineyard of rebellion and shel, he has been a 
moft indefatigable labourer. Among his later produétions, the moft 
ftupid and the moft profligate are his Dictionary of Atheifis, his Regu- 
lation againf? Women who can read, his Sans-Culetigue Odes, and his 
Laft Fudgment of Kings. -OFf this laft produtign, we find the fol- 
lowing account, in a note to Mr. Gifford’s Letter to Mr. Ertkine, 
which may afford our readers an adequate idea of the political princi- 


ples of Citizen Sylvain: 


«© Le Jugement dernier des Rois, a Prophecy, in one a&, {s the produ@ion of 
Citizen Sylvain Marefchal, and was firft performed at Paris, at the Thcatre 
de la Republique, where, of courfe, it was received with the greateft applauje; 
I fay of pe 3 becaufe if-any free Frenchman had been fo free as to exprefs 
any difapprobation on the occafion, there can be little doubt that he would, 
have been inftantly transferred to one of the many thoufand Eaftilles which 
cover the face of this free republic, and from thence configned to the care of 
Sanfa Mater Guil'otina, as that voracious monfter has been impioufly deno- 
minated. The property of this piece was exprefsly fecured to the author, in 
a {pecial manner, by a decree of the Convention. . 

“ The ftage was made to reprefent the interior of an ifland, in the centre 
of which was @ Mountain throwing out flames during the whole time of 
performance, In the {ront was a cottage, bearing this infcription— 

« J] vaut mieux avoir pour voifin 
‘« Un volcan guun Roi. 
« Liberte — — — Egalite.” 
4 man bad better have a volcano for bis neighbour than a King.— Liberty— 
Lguality. Poht 

« The nature and tendency of the fentiments contained in a piece which 
was fan@tioned with the approbation of men who could publicly proclaim in 
the fenate fuch principles as thofe advanced by Cambon, Couthon, and Bare 
tere, may be eafily conceived. hel 

« The plot is fimply this—An Evrosean Convention is fappofed to have been 
holden at Paris, which is modeftly ftated to be é2¢ Metropolis of Eu ope, cons 
fitting of Sani-Culoties reprefentatives of all the different people which f u« 


tope contains, Here the efiablifament of an univerfal republic is decided ; 
and 
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and all the Monarchs are banifhed to the ifland, where they are confumed 
by the flames iffuing from the Mountain. 

«* If any member of the Loyal Affociations had prefumed to write a piece 
in which al! the Kings of Europe were deftroyed by the A/ouritain,* it would 
certainly haye been reprefented, by the advocates for the French in this 
country, as an. indecorous attack upon the Government of an independent 
State; asa grofs calumny upon the Minifters of that'Government; and asa 
fcandalous mifreprefentation of their views and defigns. But as this piece 
was written by a French Citizen, and was not only honoured with the de- 
cided approbation of the legiflature, but was, in confequence ‘of a formal 
decree enacted for the purpofe, reprefented in every theatre in France, no 
man will be bold enough to deny, that it contains the fentiments and the 
principles of the French Government, with whofe profeflions on other 
occafions it perfectly correfponds, and affords the moft irrefragable proof 
of their fixed determination to eftablifh an univerfal republic in Europe on 
the ruins of monarchy. | 

“ Among other fentiments of a fimilar nature, are the following, uttered 
by a French Sans-Culotte,” who is the hero of the piece: 

“© Did there ever exift a nation which had morals and a King at the fame 
time ?—Future genérations! will ye pardon your good anceftors for their 
excefs of degradation, ftupidity, and felf-denial ?” (In fubmitting to live 
under a monarchical government.) ‘ Nature, haften to complete the work 
of the Sans-Culottes; blow, with your fiery breath, upon that refufe of fo- 
ciety, aod make them return to that flate of nihility which they never fhould 
have quitted. 

. © Infliét alfo the fame punifhment on the firft of us who fhall pro- 
nounce the word King, unaccompanied by. thofe imprecations which the 
idea attached to that infamous word naturally prefents to every republican 
mind. 

« For my own part, I pledge myfelf inftantaneoufly to erafe from the 
book of free men whoever fhall, in my prefence, pollute the air with any 
expreffion that can tend to give a favourable idea of a King, or of any other 
mon firuofity of the kind. Comrades, Jet us all {wear to do the fame. 
~ *© Tbe Sans-Culoties. We {wear it!—Vive la Liberté!—Vive la Re- 
fubligue !” 

His Diaionary of Atheifts was a code of infidelity, the profligacy 
of which was only equalled by its dulnefs ; for a more flupid com- 
pofition never iffued even from the revolutionary prefles of Paris. 

The obje& of his prefent work is the annihi'ation of all religion 
whatever ; and as a means of producing this end he labours to de- 
monftrate that the perufal of the Bible and of the New Teftament, is 
fatal to the repofe of fociety. No doubt the ftudy of the fcriptures 
mult be incompatible with the tranquillity of a man who denies his 
God and renounces his Redeemer ; who, unable to refift the over- 

_ powering weight of evidence by which the dodtrines of chriftianity are 
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¢ © Ewery body knows, that this was the appellation affumed by the prevail- 
ing party of that day, ands fill aprhed to the Javbin members of the two 
Counctls,* | ao 
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fupported, has recourfe to the paltry fubterfuge of denying what he 
cannot confute ; and who, though he labour hard to fenee the ad- 
monitions of confcience, muft, in the moments deftined to repofe, ac- 
knowledge her force, and fo, by a perfeverance in his intamous 
purfuits, fin againft convi€tion. To fuch a man, the perufal of 
the facred writings which fpeak the glory of God, and unfold to man 
the confolatory gofpel of Chrift, muft naturally be deftructive of re- 
pofe. But without them, whence is defponding merit to derive com- 
fort ?—-Whrere is poor, oppreffed, degraded, virtue to look for confo+ 
Jation ?: What.can blunt the thorns of adverfity, or affuage the tor- 
tures of martyrdom ?—T he wretch who feeks to deprive his fellow- 
creatures of the only real fource of confolation, amidft the miferies of 
this probationary ftate, merely becaufe, by his own obftinate, perverfe; 
and arrogant difpofition, he has voluntarily incapacitated himfelf for 
the enjoyment of its bleflings, is a peft to fociety; a monfter of ini- 
quity, whofe infamy is only to be exceeded by that of the Go- 
verament which can tolerate his profligate attempts ! 

The fkill of this man, in the accomplifhment of his horrible tafk, 
is fortunately limited to the fele€tion of infulated paffages from each 
chapter of the Old and New Teftament, which, feparating from every 
thing which. precedes or followsthem, he eafily perverts fo as to make 
them anfwer his own purpofe, and thus exhibits to his reader a 
moft difguiting: fkeleton. All this declamatory nonfenfe, mingled 
with common-place refleétions on feveral literary characters, and par- 
ticularly on women, muft have coft him very little trouble; and con- 
tains nothing new.—We fhall exhibit one fpecimen of his ftyle and 
manner, though we tremble while we tranflate it. 


“ Frightful book (the New Teftament) every line of which has caufcd 
tivers of blood and gall to flow! One day our defcendants will make 
amende honorable for the credulity of their anceftors. Anticipating that 
epoch, perhaps, alas! ftill very diftant, and blufhing for the human race, to 
which | belong, I am refolved at Jeaft, to mark the firft year of the nine-: 
teenth century bya folemn proteft againft the worthip fo long proftituted 
to the moft abfurd, the moft ufelefs, the moft immoral, and the moft mif-- 
chievous of all books. 

« And thou (Jefus Chrift) whofe life was fo conformable with the dif- 
grace of your birth, and the infamy of your death! ungrateful child, cruel 
relation, dangerous citizen! Vile egotift who was neither hufband nor fa- 
ther! Awkward juggler, pitiful genius, who vulgarly boafied of having le~ 
gions of angels at your fervice! Thou,,who dyring thy infernal miflion, 
denicdft thy mother, debauched the children of thy paternal] houfe; r¢fufed/ 
burial to the dead; preachedf intolerance and perfecution! Ambitious hy- 
pocrite who wifhedit to efface Mofes, fo infinitely thy fuperior! Adven- 
turer. ignorant as your accomplices whom you fought for on the quays and 
in the taverns! Miferable leader of a fe@t, cowardly and fanatical, who didft 
hot even know how to die, and who, as thy chattifement dre nigh, 
fweatedft with fear. I will not pollute the memory of Socrates by oppofing 
the laft faublime moments of that true philofopher with yours. Chrift, may 
APPENDIX, VOL, xX. I i your 
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your name perith! or rather may it be devoted to the contempt of the fage 
and to the execration of a]] people at length undeceived,” 


Had this ftupid blafphemer forgotten the:juft:obfervation of Rouf- 
feau, that, if the death of Socrates was! thedeath of a fage,: that of 
Jefus Chrift.was the death of a God ? ive . 
| After this: ¢/oquent apoftrophe Citizen Marefchal has the goodnefs 
to comfort bis readers by afluring them, ‘that this ** Ged-man, this 
meonfter never exifted !’’—In his prophetic rage. nothing efcapes him ; 
men, women, literati, all, in fhort, who do not proftrate themfelves 
before the altar of rea/on which he has fet up, are fraternally anathe- 
matized and devoted to fovereign contempt! ObS V2 18 

Happily the cold comfortlefs do&rine of Atheifm has ‘nothing to 
recomimnend it to the notice and reception ofintelligent beings; though, 
by a vain promife of impunity to crime, it may make pretended con- 
verts of the outcafts of fociety. . Citizen Marefehal’s pious in- 
vitation to all the atheifts in Europe to unite in a fubfcription for the 
purpofe of reprinting and circulating atheifticalypublications' of every 
dfcription will«not, we truft, be accepted by many:; ‘But Ict thofe 
Governments, who have a becoming regard for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the nations over which they prefide, exert all pof- 
fible vigilance to check the propagation of principles;which are {nb- 
verfive of all moral and-focial order ;—let them adopt timely precau- 
tions to prevent the fatal effects of a renewed intercourfewith the moft 
profligate nation upon earth, whofe Government, while it impdfes 
the moft tyrannical and intolerable reftraints on the prefs, on all {ub- 
je&s-connected with politics and government, tolerate the moft abo- 
ininable licentioufnefs on religious topics ;—a Government in fhort 
which would punifh with imprifonment or death the lampooner of a 
Conful, but will look with complacency upon the libeller of their 
God ! ae : | 
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Memoire fur cette Se ate propofie par PInftitut National, &c. t. e¢. 
An Effay on the Queflion propofed by the National Inftitute—* Is Emu- 
lation favourable or prejudicial to Education :’ in which the Auther 
confiders it as prejudicial, and propofes.a Subflitute for it. By J. B. 
Brun, Ex-Proteflor of the Sciences and Belles-Lettres. 8ve- 
Pp. 1412. 2 Livres. Bernard, Paris.’ 1801. 


A fine author has thought proper to profit by the advice which Dide- 
rot gave to Rouffeau, when engaged in difcuffing the queftion 
propofed by the Academy of Dijon; and, by advancing a paradox 
belied by the experience of all ages, endeavours to obtain that incip!- 
ent celebrity which drew the philofopher of Geneva from obfcurity ; 
hut as the abilitics of the two writers are very different, fo will be 
their fuccels. 

Without applauding the author’s erudition, which appears to us 
ftrangely mifemployed, without expofing the falfe confequences which 
he draws from the fchool cf Pythagoras, where al! was filence ; from 
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the fchool of Socrates,: where all, was attention; » without | agreeing 
with him,\ that Montaigne and Rouffedi confidered: emulation “as an 
obftacle to.the progrefs of inftruction, without being able to conjec- 
ture what Themiftocles, Alexander, and .Czefar have to do with the 
prefent difcuffion, we fhall juft obferve to Citizen Brun that the-de- 
fire Of being diftinguifhed from ‘their comrades, which he wifhes'to 
inftil into the minds of his pupils, as a fubftitute for this fatal emu- 
lation, is neither more nor lefs than emulation itfelf; and that.his 
propofal to reward them for their good conduct,. for their rapid-pro- 
erefs in their fcholaftic purfuits is only a means of exciting and encou- 
razing that emulation which he ‘refolutely contends to be pregnant 
with danger.. To infufe and to cherifh in the minds of children the 
defire of equalling and of furpafling their equals, is not, then, as he 
contends, to introduce and to cherifh a ferpent there. Neverthelefs, 
the Ex-Profeflor ‘* fees this ferpent foon raife his head with ambition, 
hifs with envy, and bite with jealoufy, You will fee him infufe his 
poifon into every thing which incommodes, irritates, or difpleafes 
him. Prefled in his rapid and mortal folds, you will fee juftice, law, 
and virtué expire before him, as you fee the prieft of Apollo and his 
innocent fons expire, by.a flow and painful death, before the fine group 
of Laoccon,”—What a fcourge is this emulation, this defire of doing 
good! The Ex-Profeffor had no doubt obferved all thefe dangers in 
the pupils who attended his lectures; and that determined him to 
tear the mafk from that emulation which is furrounded with every vice 
and every crime,” and the more fatal to the human race, inafmuch as 
for the many centuries in which men have been employed in fearch- 
ing after inftruaion, they have never even perceived the mighty evils 
Which emulation had engendered and fcattered among them. 

Weare yet to learn what are the laws of emulation, and the Citizen 
Profeflur does not condefcend to define them for us; however, he 
allures us, that ** thefe laws are not in harmony with thofe of nature, nor 
with the principles of government.” How happens it then, that govern- 
ment adopts every means for encouraging that ambition which jis fo 
hoftile to the general interefts , that defire of deftruction, ** incapable 
of giving us an upright and juft judgment; a feeling and good heart ; or of 
leading us to contraé? good habits ?”’ 

This novel difcovery §* the refult of a found analyfis and a great num- 
ber of obfervations,” as the author affirms, will no doubt be ranked, by 
the rational part of mankind Jamong thofe philofophiftical reveries which 
are daily exhibited on the continent as a proof ef the perfec?ibility of 


the human mind. 
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. de V Imprimerie de Laurens’ Ainé, 1801.” #24. Travels among 
Savage Nations, or the Man of Nature. A meral Hiflory of the 
Savages of the two Continents and of the Natives of the Sauth-Sea 
Iflands, 3 Vols. 8vo. 


of te account given by Citizen Babié of the generation of thefe 
ponderous volumes is as follows :—A refpectable clergyman, 
far advanced in years, had made voluminous extraéts from voyages 
and travels, with a view to give a general hiltory of the moral and 
phyfical ftate of uncivilized nations. He was imprifoned at the com- 
mencement of the revolution ; and, when liberated by the Thermido- 
rians, found himfelf incapable, from old age, and the confequences of 
a rigorous captivity, of employing his materials as he had intended. 
Citizen Babie was applied to, undertook ‘* the long and painful en- 
terprife,’’ and has, at laft, worked up the raw materials into the com- 
modity which is now offered to-the Public ; and which he affures us, 
‘* merits the perufal of all nations.” So very certain is this writer 
of the fuperlative merit of his compilation, that he tells Bonaparte in 
the dedication ‘* you wi// read it—ai it will excite the reflexion, Ci- 
tizen Conful! (and you love to dwell on that reflexion!) how happy 
a thing it is to enjoy your exiflence in the midft of focial beings! how 
delightful to rule over a polifhed nation!” &c. &c. However de- 
lightful it may be to rule over a polifhed nation, we more than fufpect 
that there is fomething in the bofom of the Citizen Conful which 
Will for ever deftroy all /e/f-enjoyment. We wilil likewife add, at the 
rifk of mortifying the [Od conpaenee of Citizen Babic, that there is 
more than enough in the occupations of the Conful, to prevent him 
from labouring through r50o0 pages of extract, and common-place 
Jucubrations, though dignified by the name of phi/ofopbical. 

We have brought our readers acquainted, with the opinion which 
this writer has. formed of his publication; and need not, we believe, 
inform them that authors, in this point, are frequently miftaken : 
for authors, efpecially French authors, too often do not wait for the 
fan&tion of the Public: they view their offspring with all the par- 
tiality of a parent, and can fee neither weaknefs nor deformities: 
the world has none of this parental prejudice, and, therefore, foon 
difcovers both. ; 

From what we have already faid, it will be perceived that in our 
minds, and in the mind of Citizen Babié, this work is not exa@ly in 
equal eftimation. A colleétion of fads fele@ed with care and judg- 
ment, to ferve as a text, accompanied by a found philofophical com- 
mentary, would have been a molt acceptable prefént to every one 
who withes to inveftigate the moral and phyfical hiftory of his fpe- 
cies. But the three bulky volumes before ys have no claims to be 
confidered a3 a work of this kind. The fa@s are without order or 
felection, andthe commentary, or by whatever other name the writer 
chufes to cal! the reafoning which accompanies them, conveys no in- 
formation to any perfon who has paid the fmalleft attention to the 
fubject 
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fubje&t. Indeed Citizen Babi¢, though he profefics to have furnithed 
4 defideratum in knowledge, to have anatomifed the body and foul of 
the Man of Nature,'feems to: have thought more of making a /arge, 
than 4 good book.” The taés are without arrangement, are again 
and again repeated, and extended ad ntinfeam; thefe, if properly ar- 
rnged and ‘tomprefled, would not ‘have occupied perhaps the tenth 
of the room they now fill ; and the cemmon-place reafoning is con- 
taminated by the fame French difesle, verbofity. Let us, however, 
give the writer that praife which we can, con{cientioufly, beftow. 

e has brought together a mafs of facts, which may amufe many, 
and may be of ufe toa tew. Had he regularly cited his author, the 
edition and page, .his work would have been of greater utility ; as this 
would have enabled thofe who wifh to arrive at truth, to go to the 
fountain-head,inftead of drinking what may not be pure and geiiuifie 
out of his pitcher, ‘however capacious. but defe& in minute and 
correct citation is a national fault. f 

We have to.commend this writer for his evidencing an oppofition 
to French philofophifm, and for his abhorrence of the brutal atroci- 
ties of the Gallic revolution. We leave him to reconcile thefe prin- 
ciples with his flattering dedication to Bonaparte, who bore a part, 
at once fo aGive and fo con{picuous in thofe atrocities; and whofe front- 
lefs affumption of Papijm, Anti-papijm, Fatalifm, Mahometanifm, &c. 
as beft fuited the exigency of the moment, entitles him tothe higheft 
rank among the praélical doctors of the modern philofophical fchool, 
It likewife deferves commendation that the writer abftains from the 
neological di€tion of the prefent day in France; which, for fome 
years palt, has rendered moft French publications always ridiculous, 
and often unintelligible. 

The fe&ion which treats ‘‘ of the women and the marriages of 
the Iroquois, the Hurons, and other American nations,”’ may be con- 
fidered as no unfavourable fpecimen of the work; part of this we 
fhall lay before our readers. 


« Ancient authors, in the latter ages of paganifm, and even Athensus 
thought that mam in his rude ftate, having no marriage ceremony, united 
himfelf promifcuoufly with the females, Jike the lower animals, till the 
time of Cecrops, who eftablifhed the jaws of marriage, and-obliged his fub- 
jeéts to marry, and to be contented with one wife, This prejudice is not 
as yet entirely done-away; though it is evident that marriage has always 
been confidered as a thing moft facred, and that its rights have been re- 
petted: by nations the moft barbarous. In fact, though at prefent many 
American nations retain all ‘their ferocity,.and though they appear to us to 
live without laws, religion, or police, yet there are none of them that do 
not obferve fome folemnities in their matrimonial alliances, and that are not 
jealous as to conjugal fidelity. : 

« The number of wives is refiriéted to two or three in thofe nations 
where polygamy has been adopted; if/ we except the chiefs, who, in this 
refpect, have their particular privileges. But where a pitrality is permitted, 
there is always a principal wife, whois married with more folemnity than 


the others. 
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_. The Algonquins inake a great diftin@ion between the wifé to whom 
they give the appellation of the entrance of the hut, and thofe whom they term 
of the. middle of the but« ; Thefe laft-are the fervants of the other, and their 
children sare. confidered.as beftards, and of an inferior rank to thofe which 
are barn of the ;firftand legitimate wife. | iinet, eal ot lt 

' fs Ameng the Caribbs alfo one wife poffefied rank and diftinion above 
the reff, . _ 

“ Thfoughout all America it was not permitted to contraA marriage 
with a perion connected in the firft degree, either in 4 dire or collateral 
Jine. From this law the Incas, the lawful ‘heirs of ‘the throne, were alone 
exempted, the Sovereign always marrying his own fifter,’ | 

“« “mong the Sonth-Americans, the maternal unelée has a right to the 
daughter of i* fitter, and always confiders her as his future {poufe. 

“« The lréquois, not being obliged ito marry their!relations, like the Ca- 
ribbs and Hebrews, are very fornpulous nelpecting the, idegrees of confan- 
guinity ; and it would be confidered as. the higheit breach, of decorum , to 
intermarry with the fiaves of their hut. anni gal te atveits te 

* The Algonguins, fome of whom have nochjection.to polygamy, make 
no feruple of marrying feveral fiflers; and when one is pregnant, they con- 
ne&t themfelyes fiiccellively with the others: the general rule among the 
fayages being not to cohabit with their wives after they have declared their 
pregnancy. a 

‘As to the Troquois, the Hurons, and‘ other tribes where polygamy is not 
eftablified, after the death of ‘their firft' wife, they generally marry her 
filer: the relations of the deceafed do‘ not: fail to propofe this new alliance 
to the hufband, if his conduct during the firft marriage has met their ap- 
probation. Bil 

 Refides the Caribbs,;.who may-be faid to. be born, married, by the etta- 
blithed defiination.of law, and bythe right which coufins have to their fe- 
male coufins-germain ; there are many other nations; where.the parents of 
the fature hufbands contrat engagements for thejr children from their car- 
lieft infancy. From tbat perio. thefe. hufbands become fervants in the 
huis of their fature wives. . By this fervitude they appear to purchafe the 
right, or the honour of the alliance, as Jacob purchafed “his by ferving La- 
ban his father-in-law feven years for Leah, and feven years for Rachel. 
‘Vhefe engagements do not, however, advance the period of confummatian ; 
it Yeldom happens among the South-Americans that a young man ventures 
either bimfelf or through his friends, to demand this right of marriage, 
till he has made. one. or two prifoners, or flain an enemy. 

« The children belonging to the mother, and favages appearing all equal, 
it is Hatural to fuppote that. their matrimonial connexions would be regu- 
lated folely by inclination. Imftead of this, we find among them three 
orders perfectly dittin&, which they are attentive to keep fo. The 
firft is that of the Jofexdouans, or-nobility: the fecond is the Agagoucha, or 
common people; cad the third is, Enve/cona, or flaves, whofe lives they have 
faved, or who ave born flaves. . ‘The; favages of South-America, and the 
Algonquins are very fcrupulous with refpect to their alliances, but the lro- 
qnois are not fo faitidious on this head, provided that they can obtain more 
folid advantages. . With regard to perfonal qualities it is expefted that the 
young man fhou!¢ bebrave, a) good warrior, and an experienced hunter ; 
ani thatthe young woman fhould have an unfpotted reputation, be a hard 


worker, and of a mild and docile temper. In thefe, as in other mattets, 
they 
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they are often deceived. There are’ féw faultlefs hufbands; and a good 
wife is a moveable almioft as fcarce in America av in Europe: but they at 
jeaft do all they Can not to be deceived, 

“ It is cuftomaty among thoft favage nations to pafs the firft year of 
marriagé without confaummation. Any propofal from the hufband to break 
through thi¢ rule, would be’ confidered by the wife as an infult; and he 
would be told*that he had fought her alliance Jefs' from efteem than bruta- 
lity. ‘Though the married couple pafs the night together, it is without in- 
fringement of ‘the ancient cuftom. The relations of the wife take every 
precaution that it 'fhotild remain inviolate, by keeping up a great fire before 
the mat of the young couple, to enable them’ to difcover if any attempts are 
made to violate the Jaw of abftinence—a woman among the Abmaguis who 
fhould be pregnant beforé'the expiration of the firft year after marriage, 
would be an objeé&t of wonder; and would fuffer greatly in reputation. 

“ In South-America all the men fleep together in large huts, where they 
livein common. The young men are never permitted to fleep out of this 
dormitory. This rule extends to married men, efpecially to the newly mar- 
ried, fo that they dare not vifit the abodes of their wives, unlefs duting the 
ob{fcurity of night, and on the fame conditions which were preferibed by the 
Legiflator of Sparta. 

* ‘The newly married are nearly under the fame reftriGtions among thofe 
tribes where the men do not live in common. ‘They dare not enter the cot- 
tages of their wives but by ftealth : to attempt a vifit by day would be con- 
fidered as the higheft violation of decorum. 

“ Marriage is fuch’ by its infiitution, and by the ties which refult from 
it, that,,éven’ among barbarous nations it appears to be eftablifhed. 
In general; they think when it is contracted with all the cuftomary folem- 
nities, that-it-cannot be diilolved. It is perhaps from this reafon that, in 
the Mexican’ marriage ceremonies, the priefts tied together the garments of 
the man! ‘and wife, to indicate that they were to remain infeparable during 
life. 

“Yet the Iroquois are not over-fcrupulous refpecting divorce. For- 
merly' they were more fo.’ They themfelves complain that a relaxation of 
manners‘now prevails, with which they were formerly unacquainted, 

« An aged Brafilian miffionary affured me that fuch was the delicacy of 
the Brafilians as to reputation, that, if a young woman made a flip, fhe not 
only muft give up all hopes of a hufband, but that the rifqued every kind of 
i-treatment from her own relations. ‘This appears the more wonderful, 
as from their nudity, which is total, rhe natural prefumption is that they 
pay no'refpect to modefty.* : 

« Among the Iroquois, the women being almoft abfolute miftrefles of 
their own actions, are not much alarmed at confequences. The wife plun- 
ders the concubines of her huibatid, without a reproach on his part. But 
if the, befides this, teafes him with bad humour, he indeed is ftill filent, as 
he dares not engage in a quarrel), and fiill lefs venture to beat his wife; but, 
at lait, tired with this internal war, he quits her, and'a feparation takes 
place. »: 
ttt a&eq 
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* This, among many other reflections, is a proof that the writer has no 


very intimate acquaintance with human nature,—Key, if 
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. Vf the wife has gone aftray, the huofband diffembles, his jealoufy as 
much as he.can ;, it is: with him a point of honour to be.thought infenfible 
to that paffion. But he fpeedily repays with ufury the infidelities of, his 
wife, and thus induces her more cafily to agree to.a,feparation. 

Although the Lroquois affect to have no jealouty, it is, with, them a vio- 
lent paflion, the effets of which are often dreadful... On,this fubject I 
fhall relate a fa&t, which I have from a perfon who had, lived) a long time 
among them. | NAL fy Wenbs 

“ A hufband, not pleafed with the conduc of his. wife, bat diflemdling 
his refentment, carried her with him at the ufval time of busting. The 
year was favourable, the game abundant, and the hyufband a good hunter ; 
yet he pretended that nothing was to be got, and alledged, as an excufe, 
that he was under the power of fafcination. ‘The hunting feafon drew to a 
clofe, the provifions were expended, and the wife fuffered much from 
bunger.. The hufband, having bharrafled her in this manner for a long time, 
at lait pretended that he had had a dream; that he was to attack the hut of 
his wife during the night as an enemy, to make her a prifoner, and to treat 
her as a flave. The wife, who fancied that fhe fhould be able to elude the 
effeéts of this dream, as is often the cafe, agreed that her hafband fhould 
realiie it. This he did not fail to do the following night... He attacked the 
hut, made a flave of his wife, and condemned her to be burned. He tied 
her, to.a poft, and made,a great fire. The wretched wife confidered all this 
merely as ajoke; but fhe was deceived. With the hufband the matter was 
but too ferious. He reproached her wiih her in ‘delities, either true, or pre- 
tended, and roafted her ata flow fire with the moft vvfeeling cruelty. ‘The 
brother of this woman, who had for her the tirongeft attachment, had fet 
out to: bring her provifions, left fhe fhould fufter trom want. | He arrived 
at the place during the time of tlis cruel execution, and was a difiaat {pec- 
tator of the dreadful fpectacle. ‘Lhe hut was open, and he heard the dread- 
ful dhrieks of bis fitter. Having recognized the hufband, and his fifier, 
without being perceived, he did not long hefitate; he pointed his gun, 
and killed the hufband. He then untied his fitter, and Jearned from her 
the futpicions of the jealous: hufband, and the canfe of his dreadful ven- 
geance,, The recovery of this poor woman was hopelefs—the compaflionate 
brother pitying her fuflerings, flabb.d her with her own confent ; and after 
having paid the Jaft-daties to the body, according to eftablifhed cuftoms, be 
retired. to the village, and related the melancholy tale. 

uf Lhefe examples of violent jealoufy and vengeance, much feldomer oc- 
eur among the lrequois, than among the nations bordering on Louifiana: 
there the hufbands, after offering every {pecies of infult to their unfaithful 
wivet,-bite off their noft-and,ears, and no perfon is furprifed, or finds fault 
with the’ brutal action. The Brafilians put them to death without fcruple, 
— and go and tell their father ‘1 have killed your daughter becaule fhe was 
untauhfel.’ ‘The father anfwers with much coolnefs * you have done well, 
fince the deferved it.’ . 

‘** ‘Lhe Caribbs and the Galibis punith aduitery feverely, whether the man 
or the woman be the tranfgreflor. If the man be in fault, he is called be- 
fore the Affembly of the Nation, and there each perfon may pour upon him 
leveral pitehers-of betting water. He is, atter this, given up te his wife, 
or to her relations, who may either pardon him, or put him to death, if they 
are not fatisfied. | 

‘* ‘Lhe punifhment of the guilty wife is ftill more fevere ; for, after hav- 
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ing fuffered the fame infliGion as the man, fhe is delivered over to her re- 
Jations, who reftore all the marriage prefents, and bury her alive. Where 
fuch rigorous punifhments attend adultery, it is to be prefumed that divorce 
is never, or-at leaft very feldum, permitted.” (Vol. 1. P. 164 to 177.) 


We not unfrequently meet in this eo des with inftances of ig- 
norance, On ae att om in a writer who profefles to give the hiftory 
and philofophy of uncivilifed man. We fhall give one or two exam- 

les. Speaking of the Scottifh Ifles, he does not know that the He- 
brides andthe /’effern Tffes are only two names for the fame clufter 
of iflands, but very gravely gives us ** Jes Hebrides,” and les 
Wefternes,”” as perfectly diftin&t ! Nor is he better acquainted with 
thé tnanners and character of the inhabitants, than with the geo- 
graphy of the country. He tells us that they are at prefent'almoft 
favages—that they have an air of ferocity, a furious and threatening 
look, and that their only clothing is a wrapper of fkin. ‘* Ne font 
ils pas encore A demi fauvages ?—ils ont l’air de la ferocité; leur re- 
gard eft furieux et menacant—ils n’ont, pour tout vétement, qu’uné 
écharpe de peau!” (Vol. I. Pr. 17, 18.) 

Speaking of theft, as fan€tioned by the laws of Lycurgus, we mect 
with the following paflage:—‘* It is clear that this cuftom originated 
in the early times of civilifation, when the right of individual pro- 
perty: was not yet eftablithed among the poor and warlike Spartans ; 
and that it has a relation to the fpirit of fociety, and the manners of 
the nation: for it was very different among the more civilifed Athe- 
nians. It would have been confidered as a crime to fteal fruit in the 
gardens of Pericles or Alcibiades ; becaufe the laws of Athens fanc- 
tioned exclufive property : whereas it required only a certain degree 
of addrefs to carry it off from thofe of Cimon or Pelopidas.” ( Vol. I. 
Pp. 35, 36.) 

Now, to make any thing like reafoning of this paffage, we mutt 
either fuppofe, that the writer conceived Cimon and Pelopidas to 
be Spartans ; or that Cimon, an Athenian, and Pelopidas, a ‘Theban, 
lived in times when the right of private property was not clearly af- 
certained, either at Athens or Thebes. It is certain, however, in the 
birft place, that Cimon and Pelopidas were not Spartans ; and fecondly, 
that at the time when thefe illuftrious Greeks flourifhed, the right of 
private property was moft clearly afcertained both at Athens and 
at Thebes; and that to purloin from the gardens of either, would, 
though done with the moft Spartan dexterity, have fubjeéted the 
thieves to legal punifhiment. Whether the writer had in view to 
Spartanife the Athenian and Theban, or that he did not*know that Ci- 
mon was a contemporary of Pericles and Alcibiades, or was ignorant 
that, in the time of Pelopidas, the rights of private property were well 
underftood' in Thebes, we will not pretend to determine: but it is 
evident that in whatever way the paflage can be explained, the igno- 
rance of the author will be confpicuous. 

Upon the whole, we cannot recommend the work either as con- 
taining a collection of faéts to be depended upon, or as diflinguifhed 
by found philcfophical reafoning. 

Opere 
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Opere complete dell’ Abbate Cefarctti Vol. 1,—X.,. Pifa, dalla Tipografia 
@ Antonio Pevergta eugmp. 1800, ¢ 1801,, in 8vo. 


INCE the commencement of thofe troubles which have ended in 

changing the dukedom of Tulcany, into the kingdom of Etruria, 
no typographica} undertaking of equal magnitude with, this complete 
edition of the works of Ce/ayatt:, bas been attempted in thefe parts of 
Italy. Its typqasaphical execution, rivals. the moft admired produc. 
tions of the prefs of Bodopis and exhibits. the, Art of Printing.in, the 
a&t of fuccefifully a’piring to ther praije of one. of the moft elegant 
of the fine arts. ‘¢ Non fappiamo,’” fays an Italian critic, ‘* fe queft’ 
antrapre(a fara piu onore.all’ Igalia, all’,autore, o agli editori,” 

This edition ts printed and pudlifhed under the immediate inf{pec- 
tion of the illuftrious auther. . He has; improved the different pieces 
in it, by various corrections; and has enriched them with many ad- 
ditions. 

Vol. Tf. contains his * Effiys on the Philofophy of Languages, and 
of Tatte,”—‘* 1 Sugyi fulla Pilefifiadelle Lingue, e del Gufta.”’—Thele 
arc; an Eeilay on the philolophy of fpeech, with refpect, in particu- 
lar, to the language of Italy ;.an Ellay explanatory of fome prelimi- 
nary theories; an Edfay on Gallicifms; a leteer to Count Napione of 
Turin, in. aniwer to fome remarks in an article in his work, intituled 
“+ Oblervations on the Ttalian Dongue;” and an Eflay on. the Philo- 
fophy of Latic, written with great livelinefs and beauty of dtyle, and 
concluding with a fine Pindarig Ode in praife of the author, the com- 
polition of the poet Monti. 

Vols. 1}. IU. LVeand V. comprehend Cefarotti’s Jtalian verfion of 
the poems of Offian. Many learned notes ; an elaborate eilay on the 
authenticity of thefe poems; a dictionary of the peculiarities of Offi- 
an’s tiyle of poetry; and an appendix, containing an Italian verfion 
of the tranflations from the Gaelic of OMan and other bards, by Dr. 
Smith of Campbellton ; are.added, in thefe volumes, to the tranflation 
ofthe two epic poems, and the fragments which filled the original 
publication of Macpherfon, 

Vols. VI. and VII. contain‘ Academical Difcourfes.” 

Vol. VAI. is filled with an ** IniroduGory Eflay on the writings 
of Homer.” | , 

Vols, JX. and X. contain a tranflation of the Liad. 

This publication is ornamented with a fine portrait of Cefarotti, 
drawn ‘by Matieini, engraved by Rofafpina,. Ir is fold at the very 
moderate price of 3 fold: and 4 danari, a. volume in fheets for the 
coarie papers 50 Copies were.printed on a Ane paper, to be fold at 
15 paoli, cach volume in boards.—How incred.bly low muft thefe 
prices appear, to apy perten accuflomed to purchafe books at the Lon- 
don price: dilj 

Tae works of Cefarotti are the pride of the literature of Italy. 
We have plealurein contributing to the, extenfion ef his fame, parti- 

cularly 
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cularly on account of the homage which he has paid to the Britith 
Maufe, 

The edition is not completed in thefe ten volumes. We hope to 
have a fpeedy opportunity to perufe and approve the reft. 








Fondamenti della Scienza fifico-chimica, applicati alla formazione dei corpt, 
ed ai fenoment della Natura; di Prof. Dandclo. Venezia, 1790, dt 
pag. 624, in 8vo. Or Elementary Principles of Phyfico- chemical 
Science, applied to explain the formation of Bodies, and the phenomena 
of Nature. By Profeffor Daniolo, &e. 


os work is in. the form of a dictionary ; and is accommodated, 
throughout, to the fyitem and the nomenclature of the Lavoifi- 
erian fchool of chemifts. All the articles, but efpecially thofe which 
the author derives from his own ftores folely, are compofed with a 
perfpicuity, a precifion, a truth of facts, and a juftnefs of {cience, 
which cariniot but command the approbation of every judge of excel- 
lence in chemiftry, and in the art of writing ; and which the illuftri- 
ous Fourcroy has already honoured with this praife,—* that Italy has, 
hitherto,, produced no work equally interefting, in the fame depart- 
ment of fcience.” 








Syftematifche Grundrifs der allgemeinen Experimentalchemie, ce. nach den 
nenefien Entdeckungen entworfen; Von D. 8. Fried. Hermbfladt, &e. 
A Syfiem of the Principles of Experimental Chemifiry ; intended toferve 
as a Syllabus for a Courfe of Lectures on this Sctence ; and for the Uje 
of Perfaus who, in fiudying it, cannot have the Benefit of Oral Infiruc- 
tion; comprehending, alfo, the lateft Difcoveries. By D. SK 
Hermbftaat. Leéturer on Chemiftry, &c. &c. &e. Vols. 1. and If, 
8$vo. Rottmann, Berlin; Griffiths, London. Price 16s. 64, 
1800 and 1801. 


ITHIN thefe laft twenty years, no fpccies of publication 

has been more frequent than Syftems of Chemitiry. The 
fyftematic fublimity and beauty which this ference has atfiumed in the 
arrangement of Lavoilier, have rendered it, even to thofe who might 
be indifferent to its ut.lity, the moit attractive part of phyfical kaow- 
ledge.. sChemiftry, indeed, now ufurps more than half the province 
of phyfics ; and is perceived to extend its influence into almoft every 
branch ofthe ufeful arts. Inwniverfities and other {chools of icience, 
it has become the favourite fubjeét of ftudy. In this department, 
more than in any other, do philofophers now emulate one another in 
the career of experimental difcovery. The matfter-artifens in the che- 
mical arts, rightly judge a thorough {kill in the fcience to be neceflary 
to their fuccefs as manufacturers. And as no part of knowledge can 
ever be much or fuccefsfully cultivated, without being much the fub- 
ject 
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ject of literary explanation ; the literature of chemiftry, now, fills, of 
courfe, no fmall tpace in the fhelves of almoft every library. 


No name in Germany, is more famous for chemical difcovery, 


thanthatof Hermastapr. This fcience has been of Jate, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, enriched by his ingenious deductions and happy 
experiments, He is a chemical teacher of the firit diftinction ; and, 
at Berlin, no lectures are more popular than his. No man can be 
better qualified than he to give, a valuable new fyftem of the facts and 
priticiples of this grand department in the knowledge of nature. 

[t is but a part of his fyftem which we have now in our hands. He 
gives it to the world in feparate volumes, Two only of thefe, have 
been yet publiihed ; but they have both already reached a fecond edi- 
tion. And, it isnot to be doubted, but a reception fo flattering mutt 
encourage the author, with as Jittle delay as poflible, to complete his 
work, For the pretent, however, we cannot prefume to judge of it 
as an whole, but muft confine our critical eftimate to the merits of 
the parts before us. 

The firft volume in twelve feQtions, which are preceded by a fhort 
introduction, explains thofe phyfica! qualities of material bodies, with 
which it is requifite to be acquainted before we proceed to examine 
them chemically ; defines the difterent fpecies of chemical manipula- 
tions and phanemena; unfolds the nature and the various laws of iche- 
mical attraction ; traces, with great accuracy, the qualities and agency 
of heat or caloric; details, at confiderable length, the chemical hif- 
tory ef light, and, fii! more particularly, that of the eledtric fluid ; 
deferibes the characters of the acidifying principle, oxygen, and of 
the fimpler combinations into which it enters; then explains, fuc- 
ceffively, the qualities of azot and the acid which is, with the affift- 
ance ef oxygen and caloric, produced from it ; of carbon and the car- 
bonic acid ; of gas-hydrogen, and of the pure ungazified element 
from which it originates ; of atmofpheric air, and the elements com- 
pofing it; of fulphur, and its acid and other combinations ; of phof- 
phor, and its combinations, &Xc. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth fections of the work fill the fecond 
volume. The firft of thefc two fections, is not: of great length, 
and contains only the chemical hittory of the alkalies. The four- 
teenth fection exhibits, in five and thirty fubdivifions, the hiftery of 
as many acids, with the neutral faults into the compofition ef which 
they; refpectively, enter. 

The ftyle of this work is perfpicuous, accurate, and copious with- 
out verbolity. Its doctrine is neither encumbered with idle theories, 
yor yet amere aflemblage of facts, without the combinations of rea- 
foning and abftract philofophy, ‘Fhe tenor of the compofition is, in 
its arrangement, divided into text and remarks; and is, befides, broken 
into a multitude of {mall numbcred paragraphs or fubfections, conve- 
vient, indecd, for reference and quotation, but, as we fhould think, 
little favourable to true fyftematic order, or tg the intelligence of the 
fynthetic union of the parts in one whele. : 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hermastanpr ules, in tais work, a German and a Latin 
Nomenclature, accommodated to the principles of Lawoifier. Of 
that Nomenclature, it may be proper to give, here, a {pecimen. 


Englifh Latin German. 
Caloric Caloricum Warmeltoff. 
Light Lux Lichtitoff 
Oxygen Oxigenium S:urenzenderftoff 
Azot, or Nitrogen Nitrogenium Salpeterzeugenderfto¥ 
Carbon Carbonium Kohlenttoff 
Hydrogen Hydrogenium Wafferzeugenderftoff 
Sulphur Sulphureun  Schwefclftoff 
Muria, or primary Muriatic bafe =Muriacum Salziaure fahigenltoff 
Phofphor Pholphorcum Pholpherftoft 
Fluor or primary Fluoric bafe Fluoreum Fluis saure fahigerftoff 
Boras, or primary Boracic bafe Boraceum Boraxfaure fahigerfloff 
Silis, or pure Siliceous Earth Silicea Kiefelerde 
Lime Calcarea Ralkerde 
Magnelfia Magnefia Talkerde 
Alumina Alumina Thonerde 
Baryt Baryta Schwererde 
Strontiana‘ Strontionana Strontimerde 
Mercury Hivdrargyrum Queckfilberftof 
Lead Plumbum ley ftoff 
Tin Stannum Zannitoll, &c.” 


We extrac the following account of the hydro fulphuric acid, as 
an article that will, at once, gratify chemical curiolity, and afford a 
fair {pecimen of the author’s manner of writing. 


© When fulphur and hydrogen are treated together, a néw combination is 
formed, which poffetles peculiar properties, and indeed appears to have the 
nature of a particular acid. Tothis, I fhall, fromthe Greek names of its 
radical principles, give the appellation of the hydrothionic acid (acidum 
hydrothionicum). 

“* The hydrothionic acid, as was, on a former occafion, fhewn, takes its 
origin during the aét. of the folution of metals or metallic ores, in which 
there is an intermixture of fulpbur, 

« This acid, when pafled, in the form of gas, through water, in which 
are alkaline falts in a ftate of folution, produces, with thealkalies, new 
combinations, which may be called (hydro-fulphuric’ hydro-thionic falts 
(falia hydro-thioni¢a). The common charaéter of theie igits, is; 1ft.—to 
have an afhy and fulphureous tafle ; 2d.—to impede the {olution of metals, 
but not the folution of carths ; 3d.—to yield hydrothionic acid gas by fo- 
lution in fulphuric acid, or by expofure to maked heat; 4th.—to afford a 
depofition of fulohur by the ation of either nitri¢ acid, or oxygenated 
muriatic acid. : 

‘¢ Hydrothionic acid in combination with kali or potafh, affords a falt to 
which we give, in Latin, the denomination of kal hydrothionicum, ‘To 
prepare this falt (according to Berthollet), a folution of poislh muft be 
brought into contaé with a ftream of hydro-thionic acid, and thus detained, 
till it fhall have abforbed as much of the gas as it can receiye. ‘Lhe folu- 
tion is of a yellow colour; has a peculiar, afhy fulphureous tale 5 und is 
not, as yet, fufficiently known in its concrete form, &«.” O 
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Sar [’ Influence attribuée aux philofaphes, Sc. On the Influence attributed to 


Philofophers, Freemafons, and ta the Hluminati, on. the Revolution of 


France, by 1, I. Mounier. Tranflated from the Manofcript, and cor- 
relied uader the infpection of the author, by 1. Walker, A. M. late 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge. L ondc n. Wallis, &c. 1801. 8 yo, 
Pp, 233. 


N the moral, as well as the political world, it is beyond a doubt, 
that no fcene of ruin fo rapid and gigantic as the revolution in 
France has in any age been held up to theeyes of men. That it was 

defigned by Almighty Wifdom, for the punifhment and humiliatio: 
of a profligate people, we may venture to believe; but let us never 
alfo forget, that by the fame witdom it was as furely i intended, as an 
awful leff fon to furrounding nations. In that Revolution the writer 
now before us , M. Mounier, bore an a¢tive and honourable part. At- 
tached to liberty, but guided by principles of wifdom and moderation, 
he was one of the repre! ser ag from Dauphine, in the Conftituent 

Aflembly, ia the year 1789; and was fa id to have been among the 
foremoft of thofe, who were for planning a conftitution on the Britith 
_model. How far the mild and unequalled conftitution of thefe king- 
doms might have fuited the volatile, but favage character of the French 
nation, we fhall not take it upon us to determine: But unfortunately, 
as our ‘author well obferves, ** the Revolution gvertoos them, before 
their minds had been exercifed in political difcutlions;” and we firmly 
belicve, that there fcarcely exifted, in the Aflembly of France, three 
individuals at the period in queftion, who entertained fo mean an idea 
of their own talents for legiflatton as to believe, that any thing valua- 
ble could be borrowed from Britis experience. Perhaps an experi- 
ence of themielves, and a cool comparifon of their own political en- 
joyments, with thole of their neighbours, fince that eventful era, may 
poflibly have produced a revolution itn their fentiments. 

Afier the 6th Oa. 1780, M. Mognier quitted Paris, and his feat 
in the legitlative Aflembly, being unable, as he informs us, to be of 
any ufe, im averting the for m which was gathering over his country, 
and withdrew to Grénoble. In about eight months, a perfecution, 
on account of his political fentiments, forced him to retire into Swit- 
zeriand ; and he, at length, found an afylum at the court of Saxe- 
Ww ewar in Germany, and has been, for fome time pait, Superinten- 
dant of a feminary of education in that place. At Saxe- Weimar, 
we underftand, the prefent volume was compofed ; and the intimacy 
there formed between the author and his tranflator, has enabled the 
Jatier to outlrip the diligence of the literary manufacturers of Lon- 


don, and to render his vertion from the M$. copy of the original, 
O: the furpriting Revolution, which hes: overwhelmed France, and 
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majors and Iiluminaii ; ang lame to @ comprnation jsely of political oc 
currences, Silently operating tawards. this great event, OF the doctrine 
lait mentioned, M. ventas ftands forth a deci ad champion: But we 
are for ry to obleri Ve, that his WOrk ne}t! rer corre, yonds w ith the cele 

brity of the man; nor with the Clear principles laid down, and the jult 
reafonings difplayed, in his former writiz nes. The entire {pirit of his 


Expafe Ge ma csnduite, his Appel au trigunal de 2 ision publique, and of 
his gicateitand bett work, the Recherches fur les caujes, gui ont empéché 
les Francois de devenir libres, is in diteét contrad: ickio m to that of the 
preient performance. The former are beautiful and valuable compos 
f tions, all drawn up while his feclings were warm and genuine, and 
unfophifticated by the prejudices, which now {eem to produce fo oppo= 
fite an effect upon hismind, Like moft reaforers, however, who give 
themfelves up toa particular theory, be fairly iets at nou; ght all opini- 
ons of others, however weighty ai id refpectabic ; although, like fuch 
rcafoners, he furnifhes the molt ample matertais to refute * birafelé 

We may aflume it as a principle, which is confittent with experi . 
ence, that the men who have been the moit fucce!stul in fols ing the 
great moral and p it phenomena, are uniformly thofe, who have 
been the leaft of theorifts, The real caufes of extraordinary events, the 
hidden f{prings of oa a ction, are, for the mott part, too complicated 
and multifaricus, to be regularly governed by any given law, or tquared 
to coincidence with any fingle principle. It is by a deep intight int 
the characters of nations and of men, itis by a clofe attention to the 
various {tages of their progrefs, and by conclufions drawn from thence, 
when matured by time, and divefted of prejudice, that we can ever 
{peculate on fuch topics, with the fmallelt chance, or even poflibility, 
of fuccefs. Seduced by a theory, which ina /ew inftances is found 
applicable, we are too often feized with the delire of ap piying it um 
verfally. Every obftacle mutt then yield to our ardour, and every 
contradiétion be reconciled by our ingenuity; untilat lait, we are bee 
wildered in the mits of errors inftead of fteadily advancing by the 
light of truth. ‘That fuch has been the fate ofa ref; vectable writer on 
the French Revolution, the Abbe Barruel, (whoie merit, in many ref 
pects, fhall ever have our (ulfrage) we need not the fagacity of M. 
Mounier to tell us: And we truftit will be a tafk of no great difficulty 
to fhow the impartial reader, that the fame M. Mounier is now the 
foremoft to be dazzied by the very meteor he points out, and to yield 
to the weakneis he fo loud ly condemns, 

Perhaps there never did exiit an oceafion, on which, in order to 
form a juit judgment of a work, it became more nece ffary to take into 
the account the fituation of the writer. When th e Duke of Sax 
Weimar, fome years fince, ref ilved to educate his fon, the hereditary 
priace,.as a citizen of the world, or, as he was p leafed to exprefs it, 
in the ftyleof an Exglifbman, he intti itute dy in his capital, a {chool or 
academy for that nde Of this academy the Immediate charge was 
given to M. Mounier, aader the — le we believe, of the 
4 Baron 
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Baron Walgozen ; and every means were employed, both by partial 
immunities, “and flattering attentions, to render the feminary a refort 
of the Britifh youth, It is very certain. that there is no prince in 
Germany, who has fhown the fame patronage and partiality to men 
of talents and learning, as the reigning Duke of Saxe-Weimar. Pof- 
fefled, as well as his Dutchefs, of confiderable accom plifhments and 
literary tafte, fcience and literature are with him the ‘* order of the 
day:” Even the Dutchefs dowager herfelf fets an illuftrious example, 
and, extraordinary as it may feem in this Wluminated country, fhe is at 
once a pattern and a proficient in aftronomical putfuits ! His Serene 
Highnefs of Saxe-Weimar, however, feems endued with fumething 
of the ardour, without juft the’ perfpicacity, of Marcus Brutus; and 
the guidquid vult, valde vult, too frequently induces him, while he 
adores the genius, entirely to everlook the principles, of his favourites. 
Hence we find that a Goéthe,a Schiller, a Wieland, and even a Kor- 
zebue, have figured as the ornaments of his court ! What fhould we 
in England fay toa truly virtuous and patriotic Duke of Norfolk, or 
ot Bedford, (we fuppofe the exiftence of the character merely for i il- 
luitration’s fake) who, for the purpofe of inftilling into the mind ofhis 
darling fon the principles of Politics, of morals, or of religion, fhould 
deliberately fet before his eyes the fociety and the example of'a Tooke, 
a Walcot, or a Godwin? Yet what m: mn will deny the pretenfions 
to genius in thofe well-known writers ?—Such is the difference be- 
tween moral feelings truly Britifh, and the baftard imitation of 
them, which exiits at Saxe- Weimar, and in other places on the conti- 
nent. 

The fact is, that thofe who are at all acquainted with the fentiments 
of the literati ot Ge rmany well sabes that thofe gentlemen, for the 
moit part, equally hate and envy the Britith character®, They envy 
our iupenor wealth, our elegant learning, our hich fentimeots of ho- 
nour and of naticnvel dis enity, (which lait are utterly unknown among 
themielves, and can only be felt under a free con/titution); and they 
as natural Hy are difpofed to hate and rail at men fuch as Dr. Robinfon 
of Edinburgh, and the Abbé Barruel, who have fucceeded in expofins 
Ure depraved manners of their countryt. Whatever may be faid by 
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* Sce Mr. Walker’s “ Letters,” padli lifhed, fome time fince in our Re- 
wiew > as al‘o his (pirtted Pretace to the pe clent trantlation. 

+ [tis with contiderable tatistaction that we embrace 2 an opportunity of 
doing jufiice to one of the moti retpectable as well as eminent mer, that 
this or an \ country has produ ed, Dr. John Roeodinsor, Prote he iT of b atural Phi- 
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prowuciion of thele lattertime:. So exiraordinary and univerlal ts the ran- 
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the grave, or believed and propagated by the querulous, it is beyond a 
doubt, that, generally {peaking, in this ifland, the {tate of our morals, 
relaxed as it may feem, is yet pure and refpectable, when compared 
with that torrent of diffolutenefs, which, long before the Revolution, 
had overwhelmed France, as wel! as the greater part of the European 
nations. 

Situated, then, as M. Mounier was, there can be little doubt of the 
objects he had in view, in the treatife before us.—lt is a fentiment, we 
believe, now gencrally prevalent among the impartial, that the un- 
wearied diligence of the Philofophers, in undermining Chriftianity, 
had a confiderable effect in paving the way for the French Revolution. 
And it is no lefs certain, that the fenfelels mummery, but deep and 
diabolical views of the Free-mafons and Illuminati, in both Germany 
and France, by fetting dangerous opinions afloat, and loofening fome 
of the ftrongeft holds which fupport the fabric of fociety, too fatally 
concurred with political caufes, (various and complicated as we ac- 
knowledge them to be) in producing that memorable cataftrophe. 
That fuch fentiments have, for the moft part, been adopted in Britain, 
is no fecret to the German literati, who are, almoft to a man, ardent 
admirers of the French Revolution. Hence, it pretty clearly appears 
who were the inftigators of M. Mounier in the compofition of his 
book, whole tafte he had to pleafe, and whofe opinions he was to 
confult. 

The work is divided into Three Parts. The Firft Part treats of 
the Influence of the Philofophers on the Revolution; the Second of 
that of the Free-mafons; and the Third on that of the Liluminati,; 
which topics we fhall accordingly examine in their order. The Firit 
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cour entertained againfi him, on that account, in Germany, that even Pro- 
fedor Ebeling of Hamburgh, as we oblerwe, (a literary character otherwife 
re!peclable) tired, perhaps, with reading or hearing European abufe, hag 
taken the trouble to rail at him, in laborious and long-winded refutations 
of his work, and caufed them to be published in the American Necespapers. 
In contequence, alio, we imagine, of. German or Jacobin initigation, alow 
and anonymous libel againit Dr. Robilon was, fome time fince, printed in 
a New York Vaper. It lately fell into our hands; and, bad as our public 
prints in fome reipects are, we really believe, that any thing fo impudent 
and atrocious uever difgraced them. For this allertion the reader will give 
us full credit when we add, that the truly worthy and refpectable pertfon i 
quettion is not only {curriloufly reviled, but repre/ented as guilty of sina 
every crime, that can degrade human nature‘! ! Yet the whole would, 
courte, 20 down with a certain clas, in America.—We mention fo curios 
an anecdote, in order to fhow the extreme credulity of our American bres 
thren, as well as their entire ignorance in regard to the diliingutthed ghae 
racters of Europe: And, as our Review has tome circulation on the other 
fide of the Atlantic, it may usefully tend, not only to undeceive: them on 
me prefent, but guard them againit giving credit to anonymous abuse, on @ny 
luture cccalion. 
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496 
Part opens with a definition of the word ‘* Philofopher,” according to 
the author’s idea of the term. ‘This, we muft fay, is of all appeila- 
tions the moft truly vague and indefinite. It may fairly be accounted 
a faddle for all horfes, a foundation for all theories ; and M. Mounier 
takes care, but particularly in the courfe of h’s illuftrations, to ac- 
commodate itto hisown. Ina view, rather declamatory than com- 
prehenfive, of what he calls ‘* the progrefs of the human mind” during 
the 18th century in Europe, we alfo perceive a far greater folicitude 
than formerly, for the fudden, gigantic, and premature ftrides of its ad- 
vancement. In his earlier publications, his great wifh appeared to 
be, like a prudent f{tatefinan, to recommend the perpetuating the wife, 
and overthrowing only the noxious, or the weak inititutions of nations. 
But this fober object now dwindles into infignificance, and feems but 
too ready to be facrificed to the terrible apprehenfion of ** ftopping the 
progrefs of the human mind.” After a sketch of the characters of 
Voltaire and Rouffeau, in which he labours to varnifh the crimes 
of thofe pernicious writers, he proceeds direly to the main fcope of 
his enquiry, and fhortly asks, (Pp. 13.) ‘* [sit then true that the phi- 
lofophers haye begun (began) the deftruction of the ancient form of 
governmentin France? I know (fays he) that this affertion is gene- 
rally maintained, both by thofe who wifh todo them honour, and by 
thofe who reproach them with it asacrime: But, I believe, the Re- 
volution has been (was) produced by circumftances, with which they 
have no conneétion.” As the fhorteft anfwer that can poffibly be 
given tothts fhort queftion, we fhall ouly quote the exploits, moral 
and political, aferibed by M. Mounier, but afew pages before, to 
thefe fame philofophers ; and he, at leaft, will not be accufed of ex- 
aggerating what they effefed towards the deftruction of the antient 
government, not only in France, but, as he fairly acknowledges, all 
over Europe. 


. Before the French Revolution, the Philofophers had defiroyed, tn fe- 
veral ftates, that religious intolerance, which has occationed fuch cruel 
proicriptions ; which, even in the middle of the 18th century, has, in 
France, cauled fo many perfons to languih in prifon, becaufe, on the fub- 
ject of grace, they could not think as the Pope and the King... Our Philo- 
tophers had caufed the Inquifition of Spain, of Portugal, and Italy to blush 
at their facrifices of human blood. ‘Though they had not the means of de- 
ftroying all their power, they had, at leait, extinguilhed their fires, and 
broken the {words of their executioners. They had diminifhed in the Ca- 
tholic countries, the number of thofe, who, from a fuperflitious zeal or 
from the effet of feduttion, and the avarice of their families, buried them- 
lelves for ever in ménafierics, were guilty of civil, and moral fuicide, and 
expofed themlelves, if they fhould not retain the fame opinions, to pais 
their lives in defpair. They had induced the Sovereigns to multiply, in the 
tribunals, the precautions in favour of innocence: They had «aufed the 
fuppreflion of the rack in the greatelt part of Europe: They had occa- 
fioned a mitigation of cruelty in puniihments: They had folicited, and often 
with fuccels, greater attention to the ufeful arts ; greater perfetion to agri- 
eulture 5 
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culture; more piety for the unfortunate: they had demonftrated the 
injuftice of the ‘avery of the Negroes, and forced all Men, who have not 
the hearts of Tigers, to detire its flow and gradual abolition, by avoiding 
all violence, by guarding the matters againft ruin, and by fecuring them 
againtt all danger from therefentment, or the ferocity of their aves. The 
philofophers were {till unable, notwithfanding all their efforts, to obtain, in 
France, the abolition of a great number of ufele(s oflices and privileges, 
enjoyed by a number of idle perfons, under the pretence, tat fome one of 
their anceftors had poileticd a tief, had been armed a knight, or had 
bought an office. They had not been able to fuppref$ the rights of perfonal 
flavery, which {till oppretied the country-people in feveral provinces: they 
had ineffectually folicited permiffion for the copy-holders to redeem the 
perpetual taxes, levied on their potileifions; they had not been able to put 
an end to the depredations in the finances; to the oppretlive fyftem of 
general farms ; to the partiality of the tribunals, with refpet to the crimes 
of perfons whofe families enjoyed fome influence; to the fcandalous 
venality of othces; to arbitrary decifions; to the multitude of lawyers ; 
tothe obfcurity of the laws; to the abfolute want of fecurity tor men 
without power, and without fortune, who were always liable to imprifon- 
ment, at the will of the military power, at the will of a hundred civil 
authorities, contending which thould exhibit the greateft power. Such 
are the titles to glory of the philofophers of the 1£th century.”—Pp. 5. 8. 


Truly, Mefficurs les Philofophes, you have had fufficient work 
upon your hands; and we fhould call your efforts ** deginning the 
deftruction of the force” of a defpotic government indeed with a 
witnefs! Molt perfons, we imagine, would agree with us in confider- 
ing the bare admiflion of the fact, as putting an end to the argument. 
But the firlt conceding a propofition, which is meant afterwards to be 
difproved, is nothing to a man who has adonted a theory, and 
determines refolutely to fupport it. He would be an arguer far lefs 
pertinacious than M. Mounier, who fhould fo eafily be driven from 
the ficld.—The above new and extraordinary claim to the praife of 
toleration, as being merited by the philofophers, we by no means 
intend to pafs over in filence: But we rather referve it for an after 
part of the difcuffion. 

Our author next (p. 14.) proceeds to fketch with a rapid, but, we 
acknowledge, with a matterly pencil, thofe political caufes of the 
Revolution, with which he contends the philofophers had no connec- 
tion. He delineates, with great perfpicuity, both the ftrength and 
the weaknefs of the old French conftitution, the power of the 
monarch ; the afcendancy of the nobles ; the condition of the clergy ; 
the debafement of the people, and the turbulent and contumacious 
fpirit of the parliaments ; until, through the feeblenefs of the hands 
in which the executive government was placed, (but, let- us alfo 
remember, through the fatal direction which had long and affiduoufly 
been given to the current of public opinion,) a Revolution became 
unavoidable in 1789. He then(p. 70.) further purfues the fubject ; 
and, from thence to the end of part 1ft, lays open, with the ability 
of an intelligent ftatefman, many of the fources of thofe cruel 
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misfortunes, which have befallen his country. It would be doing 
injuftice to the talents of fuch a writer not to admit, that this, whicir 
is by far the molt valuable part of his book, may be ufefully ftudied 
by the future hiltorian. But that hiftorian, it he bring to his work 
the perfpicacity and the coolnefs required by fuch an undertaking, 
will take M. Mounier’s relations, as well as his opinions, cu grano 
alts; that is, with a due allowance, not only for the partiality of an 
actor in the fcenes in which he figured, but jikewife for the prejudices 
of a philofopher of Saxe-Weimar, whofe folicitude is, above all 
things, ‘* not to ftop the progrefs of the human mind.”” In proof of 
this obfervation, as well as of his pertinacity asa theorift, we fhall beg 
leave to ofer a few remarks; inthe courfe of which it will appear 
how greatly his prefent do Grines are at variance with the purity and 
candour of his former principles. 

We believe it has been rads aca the poffibility of a doubt, 

y Dr. Robifon and the Abbe Barruel, as well as by feveral re- 
toed able writers of Germany, that, long before the era of the French 
Revolution, a fcheme had been laid, nay that a con/piracy had been 
forme, to exterminate the religion, and fhake the governments, ot 
Chriftian Europe. M., Mounier maintains that ‘* the term con- 
{piracy ts generally applicd only to plans, the means of whole 
execution being combined in fecret, terminate in acts of violence” 
And ‘it, in the adoption (lays he) of a fyflem, the cffeéls and 
arguments uied to give it afcendancy by real conviction, were fufficient 
te tormac yn fpirac y, there wo ald be nothing but confpiracies in all 
human opinions.”’ (See p. 50.) We will for once be content to take 
the definition as M. Mounier has delivered it, and here afk him ; 
were not \ oltuire’s letters and advices to d’Alembert (which fortunate- 
ly have been prefe rved) the molt unequivocal prooys of a joint plan 
to co-operate iv extirpating chriltianity ? Voltaire inftruéts him) what 
to deo, pa how to do it, to as that the hand that works may be 
concealed from the view. Are not his earneft injun@ions to ufe the 
means of ference, tocherith the ftudy of egy sh and fome other 
branches of natural hiflory, given with the felf fame defign; given to 
afeledd and chofen band of c¢ uncut: If this Is not a con/piracy, We 
give up the argument, and contefs ourfelves pont: uni icquainted 
with the mame. What other appellation will any man give to the 
ctforts of the fame profligate philofophers, to poifon the public mind, 
by yeeretly infiuencing the choice of the Initru@ors of Youth, and 
ally by the unwearied, and gratuitous diltribution of licentious 
writings? We mult ufe the freedom to maintain, that, had Dr. 

dobiton fearched, till now, the vocabulary of our language, he could 
not have difcovere id a; tithe more appropriate, than ‘* proofs of a 
con!piracy,”” for his admirable work, 

Rut, cries our Auth ry Wir an air of triumph, what fort of 
philotey phers were Roverfpicrre and Pethion ? Not, indeed, what we 
fhonid call fuch: but ohilolephers they moft affuredly called them- 
felves :’ and there is net an hifiorical fa@ more clearly authenticated, 
than 
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than that the Authors of the French Revolution conftantly boafted of 
its being the effeét of philofophy. In their debates, in their decrees 
as legiflators, in their public tranfactions with the neighbouring 
nations, was not every thing with thefe fages, as it is {till with M. 
Mounier, the glory and the triumph of the philofophy of the r8th 
century © What was the far famed ¢ declaration of the Rights of 
Man?” Was it not puffed off as the very cream, and eflence of 
philofophy ’ Nay, are not all the mad projeéts of the Revolutionitfts, 
which have any fincerity in them at all, fyftematic principles pufhed 
to their remoteft confequences, without qualification or accom- 
modation to circumftances? while their other projects are as clearly 
dictated by a mere thirlt of power, or of the wealth of their luperiors, 
and uniformly juftified by philofophical pretexts. Had the felf- 
conceit of a I'renchman, from which M. Mounier is by no means 
exempt, only fuffered him to ftudy, with any tolerable attention, the 
writings of his friends the German Propagandifts, he would have 
feen, that, when he entertains us with maxims of focial emancipation, 
that is, the beautiful effects of ‘ the progrefs of the human mind,” 
he does nothing more than retail, at fecond hand, what thofe 
enlightened enquirers have long fince difcovered. “he French, 
indeed, at one time, aflumed another name than philof/apher tor their 
moral and political inftructors, fuch as Voltaire, D’Alembert, 
Condorcet, &c. ‘They called them les Sages:—-But we have not 
forgotten th: it Mirabeau, in his advice to Frederic William, threatens 
that Prince witha CONJURATION des Philofophes, unis pour le foutien 
dela vérité, a laquelle il fera envain a’; wen une oppofition effective. 
When one of the mott interefting and valuable works, ot which 
the 18th century can boaft, ‘* The Proofs of this Confpiracy by 
Dr. Robifon,” was given to the world, that eminent man very 
naturally was led to appeal to M. Mounier, as one of his /frongeff 
authorities for aflerting, that the *¢ Philofophers and Men of letters by 
profeffion,”’ were, of all others, the bufieit Revolutioni{ts ; and that 
their efforts, of courfe, had the mof powerful influence upon the pub- 
lic mind. What then, muft Dr. Robifon, as well as every other 
unbiailed reader, conclude when he fees the metamorphofis, which 
the air of Saxe-Weimar has produced upon his opinions, and how 
itrangely he argues in contradiction to himfelf? As the fubjeét is 
curious, and as it may tend to refrefh the memory of the Author, 
(thould our pages reach his retreat) we fhall, without apology for 
its length, extract the following patiage from his Recherches, which 
appeared in the year 1792, and very defervedly fpread the fame of 
their Author all over Europe. La pluspart des Francois defrovnt, 
deputs long temps, un gouvernement libre: Mais, comme on ne pret oyort 
pas la peffibilité de Poble nir, on ne prencit auc un foin d TP id les ma-~ 
tieres politiques ; et l'on ne remarguait point, dans l ‘bifture, les effets 
des diverfes inflitutions.... Les /péculations abjiraites des Litterateurs 
de proteffion peuvent étre uties aux adminiftrateurs experimentes, 
qua difcernent ies confers falutarres, des maximes funefles, ou imprac- 
abies: Mais, \erigu’ iis font employes dans le gouvernement, 2/s 
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font, pour la plus part, d’autan! plus dangereux, qu'ils font accoulumes 
a tout Sacrefer, pour fe rendre célébres. Se confiderant comme les 
precepteurs du genre-humain, ils fe plaignoient, deputs longtemps, d’étre 
écartes de ladm: imi/iration x et quand ils appercurent une voie pour 
y parvenir, ils s'y précipitérent en foule: //s fe hatérent de trahir ceux, 
dont sls recevoient auparavant des falaires et des recompenfes , et 
flatterent la multitude, comme ils flattoient preccdemment les 
courtilans du prince. Ils adopterent les opinions les plus demo- 
cratiques: [1s etorent bien affures d’entrainer, par leur exemple, tous ces 
wils égoi/les, pour qui, faire placer leur nom dans une gazette, etoit le 
Supreme bonheur ; tous les homes tourmentés @’ orguetl, et de la jaloufic, 
tucapables de fuppor ter aucune difiinction, qui ne fort leur partage ; tant 
d'autres, qui cherchoient, depuis long-temps, a fixer fur eux les regards 
du pubiic, qui étoient connus fous la denomination de martinittes, 
illuminés, guret:/les, janfeniftes, economiftes, et pour qui toute doctrine 
étorent indifferente, pourvu gu ’elle les fit arriver a leur but, Mais la 
feéte, qui s'est le plus diftinguée, elt celle de nos pretendus 
PHILOsoPHES, dont l’alliance avec la populace brifa tous les liens 
fociaux avec rapidite. Une pareilie union ne pouvoit produire que des 
monfires! Recherches, ‘Tom II. Pp. 147. 148. 149. Sce alfo his 
Expofe de ma Conduite, pubdlithed in 1789, p. 52. &c. Should the 
wondering reader be unable to reconcile thele explicit fentiments 
with the whole fcope and tendency of the prefent production, he has 
only to reflect, that there is an eilential difference between the 
refpeCtable M. Mounier, of 1789, the then admirer of the Britith 
Conftitution, andthe now Germanized M. Mounier, at the court ot 
an author-loving prince, where the Duchefs is the Mexcenas of the 
place; and where he mult cautioufly avoid, like the reit of his 
colleagues, every topic that might tend to * top the progrefs of the 
human mind.” We fee very well, that he would have us make a 
fpecious, but unmteaning difference, between thofe who commenced, 
and tholfe who afterwards conduéted, the Revolution. But that event 
(and M. Mounier knows it well) was not the ebullition of any /ing/e 
moment. It is an unexampied, and horrid ¢razn of enormities and 
crimes, that has brought France to her prefent condition ; a train moft 
artfully commenced, and as diligently continued, on " general and 
avowed phili sfophical principles. 

It is to the fame metamorphotis, which we have juft now mention- 

ed, that we are forced to attribute the very different colouring given 
to his deicription now, and to that publi thed nine years ago, of the 
effects which the writings of Roufleau and cthers had produced in 
France. in his Revberches, he openly denounces the Social Con- 
tract as the moft pernictous book, that had ever been compoled on the 
fubject of government (de plus mauvais ouvrage qu'on ait ecrit /ur les gou- 
vernemens), and owns its influence on the Revolution to have been 
fuch, that it was aflumed as the text-book, from which the legiflators 
and Revolutionifts drew their entire political fcience, and their horrid 
ptinciples of anarchy. (See Tom, II. p. 150.) But, in the greatly 
altered 
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altered tone of his prefent volume, he makes light of the whole evil, 
and confidently tells us, that of the few in France, who read or com- 
prehended fuch books, as either Roufleau’s Social Contra@, or the 
Abbe Mably’s treatife on the Natural order of Societies, ‘* the ma- 
jority confidered them merely as brilliant declamations, and as pieces 
of wit, which did not call fora ferious examination, and excited no 
greater attention than the Utopia of Sir Thomas More”! ! 

He who can hold forth, and without a blufh, or even an apology, 
fuch contradictory doctrines to the public, we mult take leave to fay, 
is poflefled of an ailurance, which would not fail to do honour te 
the molt impudent partizan, whether of the more moderate, or the 
more violent, Revolutionifts. Yet what is this to the ftill greater 
impudence with which he boafts of the fervice rendered to the world 
by the philofoph rs, in their fupport of toleration in re/pe? to religious 
Sentiments! ‘True, indeed, it is, that this defperate crew had toleration 
conftantly in their mouths, but their hearts were far eftranged from 
it, and were moft rancorous and intolerant, as to every thing that 
regarded Chriftianity or its doctrines. We pray you, M. Mounier, 
did the main purpofe, nay the very watchword, of their leader Vol- 
tairc, ecrafez l’infame! favour any how of toleration? The real fact 
is, that, by the practice of fervility, by grofs adulation, (See the 
paflage we have apove quoted from the Recherches) by an utter dere- 
Iiction of their lofty principles of morality, they courted the favours 
of the licentious great, in order to procure, as they pretended, the 
liberty of fentiment; a liberty which the nation for centuries had pof- 
fefled. But it was not the liberty to think, but the liberty to write 
what they pleafed, that thefe defigning mifcreants fo ardently panted 
for ; becaufe from the enjoyment of the former no law reftrained them : 
—It was a liberty to dictate; a liberty to attack the ufeful fentiments 
profefled by the majority of the nation, and fo folemnly protected by 
its laws: in a word, a liberty to deftroy them, and to bring their 
profeflors into contempt and abhorrence.—Philofophy, confident in 
the certainty of its doctrines, cannot tolerate ; for it cannot yield: In 
the nature of things, every thing muft yield to it. It is true, force 
may fhut the mouth of a philofopher. But remove, for a moment, 
the falutary reftraint, and it is his principle to cry aloud, but not to 
{pare, 

Now let us fee, M Mounier, how the philofophers conducted 
themfelves. No fooner had they arrived at the fummit of power, than 
every expreflion of their fentiment wasjan arbitrary decree ; and ever 
new decree more intolerant than the one that had preceded it. Thus, 
at length they completed (or in their own gipley-jargon organized) a 
perfecution more cruel and unrelenting, than the world ever faw, un- 
der the moft defpotic tyrannies, and in the darkeft periods, Even be- 
fore the philofophers had feized upon the helm of afiairs, under the 
mask,of procuring toleration for every fpecies of religious worthip, they 
formed their plan of getting rid of religion altogether, They firtt fet 
the nation by the ears abuut dogmatical dilpuics, which they confi- 
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dered as a fure method of gradually undermining all refpec&t for the 
eftablifhment ; and then, to crown the whole, while they {pared with 
caution the pofleffions of the fectaries, they confifcated the property 
ofthe Church. Amidft this icene of facrilege and rapine, who can 
have forgotten what that mifcreant Barnave was heard to cry out? 
that pure, upright, and well-intentioned ftatefman, whom M. Mou- 
nier now ventures to applaud ; // faut tout detruire! out, tout détru- 
ire; parceguil faut tout renetveller | / Yet the fame M. Mounier could, 
a fow yeais ago, write, and we believe then with fincerity, the fol- 
lowing eloquent, and ftriking account of the proceedings of Barnave 
and the _Philofophers. L’ Affemblée offrit le fpectacle le plus révoltant, 
qui pui ie foutlier les regards @un homone jufte, quel que fot fon pays, ou 
fa réligion. Ou vit des athés, ou des hypocrites, vouloir enchainer les 
elprits par des fer mens, apres avoir donne Pexemple du parjure ; etablir un 
nouveau culte par la force des armes, et par l’apput des brigands ; parler 
de tolerance, ae nt qu ils laiffctent perfecuter ceux, qui prifercient P 
ancienne religion de leur familles, quils arrachoient au peuple fes temples, 
et fes | prétres! En projerivant le culte Catholique, elle réconnorffoit qu'elle 
n'avat pas le droit desemparer des biens deflines aux autres cultes ; pro- 
metioit a leur fectateurs de les celiebrer Jolemnell ement, fans entr eprendre 
de rien exiver deux, qui put bleffer leur doélrine. Recherches Tom. II. 
Pp. 51. 52. And yet, fays our author in his prefent treatife, toleration 
is the boaft of the shilofophers !—He who can fo eafily forcet what 
himfelf has written, may not pofibly remember what his philofophic 
countrymen have asalied, He nay forget that the government of 
France banifhed Chriftianity, nay all religion, from the Republic, and 
folemn!y declared that *¢ death is an eternal fleep? ‘! Who could do this 
but philofophers ? And are not his friends Sieyes, and Condorcet, 
and “Valleyrand all worthy of the title? 

The editor of the Revoluticns-Almanach for 1797, a well-princi- 
pled and ufeful periodical work on the French Revolution, publifhed 
in Germany, has fome {trong and pointed remarks upon the intole- 
rant fpirit, of thePhilofophiers. Man trick den Religioushafs in Frank- 
reich zu cinem fo hohen Grade von Kajerey, dafs die Lanze WV eltgefé hichte 
kein ahniiches Be y/prel von Wuth und Erbitterung aufzeicen kann... Sagt 
mir doch nur, thr die thr darauf auujginget, je den Be: oriff von Religion und 

Moralitat aus dielem herriichen Lande zu verbannen, welchen ” Nutz Zen 
hountet ihr exch wohl von jener Rauberlebre verfprechen, die keinen audern 
Endzweck zu haben gon ten, als aus unfern Kindern eine Raffe von Got- 
tesliéugnern zu bilden? Wer gab euch das Reeht, den Priejtern ihr Brot 
zu nebmen, Sie inden Kerker zu werfen, fie =u ermorden, zu erfaufen, in 
Sie chen wit hauen 5 Lafft jich wohl ein Fanatismus denkem, der abfcheuli- 


cher «dre, wie diefer ? Und ihr durftet es wagen, gegen Fanatifmus zu 
declemiren *? 
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Twenty years ago we fh ey have nak tit proper to givea tranflatio n 
ea quotation of this fort, but the great number of Gernian {cholars, now 
tobe found in every part of the united kingdom, teems to render it almott 
as unneceilary, as if we had quoted a path e trom a French author. 
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Forced as we are to comprefs, within a few pages, what both 
demands and deferves a volume to enforce, we cannot take leave of 
the pastors writer, who, by the way, is an infrucfor of youth, 
without taking notice of hi s mylterious lilence refpecting chriftianity, 
and, in fact, with regard to religion, itfelf. Had we room, we 
could quote to him what his great oracle Montefquieu fays concerning 
it. Even his favourite Rouffeau, acts with a decent candour, and 
declares ; No 0s gouverneiiens doivent inconteftablement & la Religion 
Chretienne, leur plus falide jfoutien, et leur Revolutions moins fanguinaires 
Ce changement n'efi pas Vouvrage des Lettres; car partcut, cu elles ont 
bril. ey Phumanité n’en a pas ete pius re/pectee, We will pals over the 
abfurdity of M. Mounier, in afcribing many of thofe meliorations 
and changes, which clearly arofe from the good fenfe of mankind, 
or, on fome occalions, were the confequence of abufes puthed to 
extremity, and beg leave to afk him, in what confitts his boafted 
iMumination of the 18th century? And, did we not doubt the 
foundnefs of his ereed, we fthould further penta, if the New 
‘Testament be the work of that boalted period ?—or whether his 
philofophers have gotten any thing more pure and perfect ?—heyond 
felon: the know ledge of material nature has prodigioully advanced 
in modern times. Men are now bette r chemiits, and atlronomers, 
and engineers, than in the brighteit ages « of Greece and Ca, orin 
any perl iod fince the fall of thofe memorabie empires Yet, in {pite 
of M. Mounier and the phil ofuphers of Saxe-Weimar, we mutt be 
permitted to think, that there is to be found in Cicero’s offices, in 
his Tufculan queftions, and, above all, in his truly excellent books 
De oe us Bonorum et Malorum, as good fyftem of morals, as in any 
modern production. Sure weare, that the rights and duties of focial 
man, are by the great orator as completely defcribed as, and without 


doubt they are more powerfully enforced than, by any modern 
moralift. And if we fearch after the conftitucnts of ah: appy life, or 
the fusmmum donum, and the beft means of attaining it, where fhall we 
find the queftion moe profoundly inve tigated, than in the noble 
doétrines, and immortal compofitions of the Porch and the Academy ? 
The truth is, we excel the antients, in having made a more accurate 
anatomy, than they did, of the human intelleat, and a finer theory of 
the affections. But, were the fcience brought to p erfection, we 
ereatly fear, that it would’ tend to difleminate the poifon ad in- 
difference, not to enhance the charm of virtue. It would cool, rather 
than invigorate, the moral fentiments of mankind, by exhibiting, 
naked to the view, the real mechanifm of the heart. Materialifm, 
we know, uniformly produc es this pern: ‘clous effect ; ey, for the 
fame reafon, alfo, it would be the confequence of a philofophy fo 
perfect, as to {how every motive in its precife degree, and its multi- 
tarious relations. 

Bu here we mutt reprefs ourfelves, havi: s alrea ly far tranfcended 
our uftal limits. We fhoul d neve rT have c were we to adduce 
every inflance, wherein our author is found at aa whether with 
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true philofophy or with himfelf, whether in his former, or in his 
prefent, fpeculations. It muft be acknowledged, that he fuccefstully 

refutes fome feeble arguments, and unfounded affertions of the Abbe 
Barruel, and laughs at that well-meaning writer as a theorift, who, 
having once adopted a fvfiem, is refolved to bend every circumftance 
to its laws, and to prefs right and wrong, truth and error, indifcrimi- 
nately into its fervice. But, unluckily, he forgets, that he himfelf is 
a theorift at leaft as pertinacious. Having found it convenient, after 
nine years, to new-model hts opinions, and alfert, that ‘* the philo- 
fophers of France had no influence on the Revolution,’’ he maintains, 
through thick and through thin, fo abfurda propofition ; in viola- 
tion alike of +hiftorical truth and undoubted teftimony ; and, at all 
events, at the expence of his name as a writer, and of his confi (tency 
and candour as a man. We are very far from thinking, that the 
awtul event, to which we now allude, is /e/e/y to be téferred to the 
peliiferous influence of modern phitofophy : —But we will fay, that 
the eyes of him muit be indecd darkened by no common film of pre- 
judice, who is unable to fee, that it fatally operated as one of its moft 
efficient caufes, and is not ready to cry out, with the feeling anguith 
of the poct— 

Hoe forte derivata clades, 
In pa! riam, populumgue fluxit ! 


Should thefe {triQures on M, Mounier, which juftice has drawn 
from us, fecm fevere to any, we beg leave to compenfate for them 
by obferving, 2 it, notwithflanding we widely difient from him in 
refpect to his matn propofition, we have vet found much both to ap- 
plaud and admire , in this fir part of his book. The whole clearly 
evinces the writer of deep retle€lion, and extenfive experience, who 
has diligently made a fludy of men as well as books, and whofe {pe- 
culations, When treed from their prefent trammels, might yet benefit 
his country. 

There is one thing, however, which we cannot help remarking, 
and that is, that, while the author fpeaks pretty frecly of the dead, he 
c autioutly abftains, i in contradiction to his former practice, from the 
panegyric or the reprehenfion of //ving chara&ters among his coun-~ 
trymen: and, in regard to the prefent ttate of France, or its defpotic 
ruler, he eet the moft ur iform, and guarded filence. Does he 
then, perchance, hunger and thirlt after a fight of his native land ?* 
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* When this paflage was written, we meant to hint at the poflibility of 
our author's having a tecret detire to return to France, as it was ftrongly 
jmpreited upon our minds, trom the whole fpirit of his prefent book. We 
are not now, therefore, furpriicd to learn, that he has actually returned to 
Grenoble, where, as it is fatd, he affects to have given up poltéics, and prefers 
the calmer occupa ron oof an iniructor of youih. Kut a genius like 
Mounier's cavrot die fi? ; and we will venture to predi&, that, in tpite of 


his fine theories of Republican frecdom, he will foon be feen figuring 7 
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And would the author of the Recherches, after what he has written 
on the fubje@ of / derty, at length enlilt in the fervice of an all-pow- 
erful, but ¢ moft Chriflian” Conful, who not only himfelf has no 
paflion for literature, but whofe “* moft Chriftian” confort is neither 
a bel efprit, nor an attronomer ?—Be that as it may, he exprefles one 
fentiment of fuch a caft, as we prefume will not now prove a hind- 
rance to thefelviews of ambition ; a fentiment which, however hoftile 
to the progrefs of the human mind,” thould be written in letters 
ef gold, over ‘he door of every affembly, that is held for important 
legillation, or political purpofes : 

** No good,—not even political derty—is worth the peace and perfonal 
fafety, which is enjoyed under a moderate government, whatever may be 
the vicioufuels of its origin. And that the oppreflion muft be very cruel in- 
deed, where the evils it may produce can be equal to thole, which are the 
inevitable confequences of a tumuliuous revolution in political inflitu- 
tions.” Pp. 70 and 233. 

In our next Number, we fhall pay fome attention to’what the aue 
thor has advanced, in his 2d and 3d Parts, concerning the Free- 
mafons and Illuminati ; and alfo to the merits of his friend and trans 
lator, in having given to the work an Englith drefs. 


(To be concluded in our next Number of the Review.) 
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Befchreibung einer im Sommer 1799, von Hamburg nach und durch En 
gland, gefchenen Reife. Von P. A. Nemnich, B. R. Licentiat. 
Narrative of a “fourney from Hamburgh to England, and through 
that Country, performed in the Summer of the Year 1799. ‘Vue 
bingen, Cotta, 1800. Guiffiths, London, ° 


Vi": NeEMNICH is a man famous throughout Europe, for his fkill 
it in languages, and his knowledge cf the f{ciences, the arts, and 
the modes of life which language is emploved to cxprefs. _ A polyglott 
dictionary of commerce, in twelve different languages ; a fimilar po- 
lyglott of natural hiftory; a nomenclature of pathology, or diclio- 
nary of the names of difeafes, in ten languages; works which he has 
already publifhed with fuccefs; are monuments of the extent of bis 
erudition, and of the laudable diligence with which he ftrives to make 
his ftudies of benefit to mankind. 

The writer of this article had occafion to converfe frequently with 
Mr. Nemnicu when he was in London, in 1799. His converfation 
was modeft, ingenious, and pregnant with valuable information. 
He {eemed eminently to poflefs thofe powers of obfervation and that 
candour of judgment, which one fhould very much wifh every travel- 
ler to be endowed with, who undertakes to oblige the public with a 
narrative of any of his journies. ‘The erudition of the (cholar appear~ 
ed to be aflociated in his mind, with the acute and various common 
life intelligence of the manufacturer and the meschant. 
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In a fhort prefatory advertifement, he gives this account of the cir- 
cumftances by which he was engaged to write and publifh the fubfe- 
quent nar rative, 


“6 When I firft conceived the defign of a journey to Fngland; to prepare 
any narrative of it for publication, “aid not at all enter into my intention, 
A letter, however, which came to my hands from Mr. Cotta. but a few 
days before my de parture, enga ed me not tonegleét lo good an opportu- 
nity of furmifhing him with fore materials for the periodical work which 
he carries on, ‘Vhofe materials craduallv welled into the pre fent volume. 
1f the reader fall find e ithe rinitruction or amutement in it: > his thanks 
are, therefore, due much rather to Mr. Cotta, than to mylelf. 

‘I have had no leiiure to avail mylelf of the books of other travellers 
into Ting land, for the improvement of my own. But, it is my fixed oF pi- 
nion, that a traveller ou ght, in fuch a narrative, to relate as Jittle as polli- 
ble that he has not teen 1 with his own eyes 

“ My ftvle of writin 8 may poflibly be — as toocarelefs. But, I 
have to plead in excuic, rl bi id not mere than a month allowed me, in 
which to prepare my quakes for the prefs. Boo ks'of travels, more than any 
others, ought to be prin ted with as little delay as poflible after the time at 
which the oblervations thev co mtain, were actually made. Otherwife, 
changes quickly intervene; and the objets of which the traveller Ipeaks, 
have cep ITleG like the Villoms in a dicaim, before he dei{cribes them to th 
public 

66 i eae uled every care’ to fufler nothing to efcape from me, in the fol- 
lowing narr ative, at which anv pe rfon might y iitlyv take offence. I have, 
throughout, ftudied nothing but a candid reprete sntation of uleful truths.” 


Such is the idea which Alr. Nemnich gives of the origin and na- 
ture ot his work, in his prefat ory dvertifement.—He begins his nar- 
rative, with the period of his depar irture from Ha zmburgh.—He fhoitly 
defeitbes the places through wnich he pafled on his way to Ritz: ebut - 
te}, where he took thipping for England.—He landed at Yarmouth, 
of which, and of the places through which he travelled to London, 
asibes account Is introduced.—On the prefent ftate of the Britifh ca- 
pital, he does not enlarge.—After a ftay of fome time in London, 
he went to vifit Oxford, “where he was honoured with fome obliging 
civilities by Dr. Jackfo mm, the learned Dean of Chrift-church, an d 
by Dr. Pegge.—At Woodftock, he took for his guide, one a es 
pro sduGions of that voluminous compiler Dr. Mavor.—Being par- 


ticul:. urfy in Qui itive conce rit WW Our E ngli fh arts and manufacture 


° CSy 
he failed not, while in Oxf 


rcfhire, to “vilit 7tney, famous for its 
Ulankets; and Banbury, noc lefs dittinguifbed for its manufactures of 
plufh and faddle- olrths. ——At Birmin: oham, he appears to have paffed 
fome confiderable time; and he is, moft inftructively copious and 


exact in his account of iis manulaCures.—His attenti on was particu- 
Jarly ros by the coal and iron mines in the vicinity of Wednefbury y- 

He went to fee We alverbampton, famous for its manufa&ure of 
yar belies res.ew Tle viewed the tron-works in Colebrooke-dale. 


‘ ‘from 
Birmingham he went to Coventry ; the rmanufaures of which he 
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tory of Peeping Tom.—Of Hinckley, the feat of confiderable ftocking- 
manufactures, he relates, that the firft flocking- -loom ever feen there, 
was brought into it, in the year 1640.—Leicefter, Nott ingham, 
Mansfield, Chefterfi: id, and Derby are the next fubjests of his de- 
{cription.—He pafled then to Sheffield: and 


and the detat! is highly inte- 
refting which he eives of the ftace of irs maidfadh tres.—A confide- 


rable portion of his book is filled with his obfervations on the wool- 
len manufactures of Waketteld, Leeds, Huddersteld, Halifax, Brad- 
ford, and Keighley.—His account of the town of Mznchetter, its ma- 
nufactures, its eitablifhments for initruction, and its philofophical 
focicty, is minute, correct, and plealing.—He neyt proceeded to Li- 
verpool, Ls tra lea appears to have engaved hi 
ries, not lefS than the manufactures of Manchetter: and the account 
which he gives of it, is alfo correét, and as minute as the nature of 
his work ay allow.—Of the town of Worcetter, he relates, among 
other things, that from the diftillery there carried on, government de- 
rives a duty to the amount of 700). tterli ing, a week.—K tddermintter he 
cele eats for the excellent fhag and pile carpe ts w ‘hich are there ma- 

nufa Went, next, to vill t the chief feats of trade and ma- 
nufacture in the w olterti countics. The towns of Biitlol and Bath, 
and the woollen manufactures of Gloucciterthire and Wiltthire are 
deferibed by him, with intelligence centderably full and accurate.— 
From Bath, he returned to London. He mentions, with grateful re- 
collection, the civiliues he experienced at the wed? =t ot Sir Jofeph 
Banks and Dr. Maxwe!! Garththore ; ; but has forgotica to make any 
public acknowledgement of the kindacts of Dr. NMacnas fo eminent 
as a mine-mafter and mineralooit, by whom he wes introduced to 
doth thofe gentiemen, and whole putite notice was, in many refpcdts, 
of the greateft fervice to him. Mr. Nemnich returned to Yarmouth 
by the way of Norwich, of which he enumerates the manufadciures. 
From Yarmouth, he failed for Hamburgh in company with a Spa- 
niard from the ifland of Trinidad. 

To this narrative of his journey, ne has fubjoined fome feparate 
articles of information. Tnefe arc; fome cbic rv ations for the direc- 
tion of travellers 5 an aflermblaze of unconnected paragr aphs which 
he names wvarieti¢s ; an amuling article under the tile of Puff and 
Cunning 3 a Nomenclature of Jockey phrati ecology; hints refpecting a 
number of the gambling divertions popular in England ; » {ome remarks 
on the analogy between the German and the En alifh led guages, and 
e{pecially on the refemblance between tne Ge erman and certain pro- 
vincial di aleéts of the Englifh ; ; with a view of Ande ‘rion’ S {che me for 
an univerfal Janguage, and an en igraving of certain Cuaracters belong- 
ing to that {ch mie. 

“To the juft praife of the author, with which we began this article, 
we may, fee, add fome fair commendation of his book. It is ae 
ten without oftentation of f{cience or eloquence. We find in it, no 
matter unfeafonably in ae merely to {weil the volume, or to 
fhew, how very m much the hor knows. A furvey of the manufac 
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tures of England, feems to have been what, in his journey, he had 
it chiefly in his view to make. There is perhaps no other be ok, not 
of greater bulk, even in our own languaze, from which fo much 
may be, at once learned, refpecting thofe manufaGures. We haye 
no book whatever that gives fuch a {ketch of the fate « f our manu- 
factures, for the fumeer of the year 1799. Even if the book had 
not this merit, there is another of confidcrable value co an Enelith 
yeader, which cannot be denied to it. It gives us the advantaze of 
feeing the moft important eitadlifhments of Englith indultry, not 
through the colours of our own patriot partiality, but as they appear 
to an enlightened foreigner who views them through the media of ne- 
tions relative to the fame fpecies of things, which he has acquired in 
other countries. An able tranflator, therefore, who, correcting lome few 
errors, and fupplying with judicious notes, a few deficiencies, fhould 
give a vood Englifh verfion of this {mall work , would eertainly do an 
acc eptable fervice to the public. The ftyle, in the original German, 
is fometimes careleis, and fometimes awkward, but in the whole, 
fimple, unaffected, and lively. 
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Antiquitatum Botanicarum Specimen Primuim ; Autore Curtio Spren: reli, 
M. dD. Pr ofe Ve re Publico Ordinars 19 sarah i mae e/ Be lanices 172 { 
verfitate Literarum Halenfi, Sc. Se. Accedunt Tabuie due cence. 
Lipfe. B: Me or Schaferianit. A Firft Specimen of Bstanic: “al 
Antiquities. By Curtius Sprengelius, M. D. oe. With two Co;- 
per-plates. Schafer and Co. Leipfic ; ; Griffiths, London. Pp. 110. 


4to. 


OTANY is a branch of fcience, which may be, in fome fort, 
reckoned to have been created by the moderns. Even till the 
period at w hich it was fo happily arranged and iluftrated by the la- 
bours of Linn.zus, it did not, unitormly, obferve and defcribe the 
plants whife hiitory it uncertook to difpla Y» with an accuracy and 
precifion fufficient in every inflance, to make any particular plant 
when met within nature, to be recogniz ed at Once by ov Rotanical 
defe ription of it. The farther we carry our refearche s back ward 
into the literature of the dark aves, and even to the tines of claffical 
an tiquity ; fo muc h the lefs-do we {till find of botanical inform: ition 
in the books which are preferved; and fo much the more loofe and 
incapable of certain illuftration by a reference to plants which we 
kuow in nature, are the bo tanical notices here and there feattered in 
the works of poets, hiflorians, and p hilofophers rarely mentioning 
fuch things ocherwife than iaclbdntatly: and while intent on oth 
fish}: ELS, 
fi the orefent ftate, however, of the B Tetence, it 18 4 importance 


for us to be able to inte rpret the botan cal lan guage ¢ tthe Ancients, 
in that language of botany which we ourlelves ule, It is of impor- 
tance, that, in reading any thing refpecting any plant, in Pliny, in 
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Virgil, in Homer, in Theocritus, &c. we fhould be able to walk 
into the garden or the field, or to turn to our Horti Sicci, or to our 
collections of engraved Peete and to fay with cert; Linty 5— 
the very plant ot which the author, in this place {peaks.’ 
BaUHIN was the firlt eminent botanift, whofe authority i in regard 
to the real characters of the plants menti ned | by the Greek, the Ro- 
man, and the ancient writers, was followed implicitly by claffical 
fcholars. SALM ASIUS, not fo much a botanift, as a critic, made a 


‘* . 


number of collections, to illuftrate by the c omparit on of parallel paf- 


fages, the notions which he had conceived of ‘the real chara@ters of 
the plants mentioned by the ancients. He was followed, in this traé 
of refearch, by Oraus Ce sius, eminent at once as a botanitt, as 
an extraordinary proficient ia claflical and facred learning, andasa 
philofopher capable of the moft acute difcernment, and the mott in- 
genious indu¢ Rioas. ADANSON and ScoroLr I have laboured, more 
flightly, in the fame field of botanical and anti iqu larian inveltigation. 
Much, however, remains to be done, betore it fhall be indubitably 
afcertained, to what fpecies in the modern fy{tem of vegetables, all 
thofe plants are to be referred, of which the ancients may have any 
where happened to fpeak. 

It is in confideration of thefe things, that the learned Dr. 
SPRENGELIUs has undertaken the work of which the firft {pecimen 
isnow beforeus. He regrets the want of various afliftances in its 
performance, which might have been found in feveral of the lott 
works of antiquity, and in fome Arabian manufcripts which, though 
he knows where they are depofited, he has not been hitherto able to 
procure.— Mage, the Carthaginian, at atime when Africa was the 
granary of the world, wrote, in the Punic ee & of the Phoenician 
or Syrian language, a work on hufbandry, which was, by the com- 
mand of the Roman fenate, tranflated into I. itin,—was tranflated by 
Dionyfius of Utica, into Greck,—and was, by Diophanes of B ithy- 
nia, contracted into a Greek abridgement. ‘This work no longer ex- 
ilts, in any form: ‘And its lofs is exceedingly to be lan ented 3 as it 
would undoubtedly have thrown great light on many of the obfcuri- 
ties in ancient botany.—The w ritings of Diocles ot Cc riflus, of Ni- 
cander, Icefius, Iolaus, and Ariftomac hus, Grecian b itanifts, have 
been, likewife, unfortunately loft.—T he works “of ahe Arabians, 
Abdallatiph and Avicenna, Mr. Sprengelius has had an opportunity to 
perufe. The book of Abul Fadi from which Olaus Celfius derived 
fv much aid, has not come into this writer's hands. Abu Hanifah, 
who lived in ‘the beginning of the ninth century, 1s faid to have writ- 
ten with great ability, on botanical fubjects ; but, his work is not 
now extant. ‘There is in the library of the Efourial, 2 work on agri- 
culture, the! production of Lin Alvam, which, however, Sprengelius 
has. not had an opportunity toread. But, of all the Arabian botanical 
writings, that, in regard to which his curtofity has been the moft ear- 
neftly excited, is the work of Bén Beithar, a native of Malaga iy 
Spain, who flouithed in the thirteenth c entury. This man travelled, 
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as a botanift, in fearch of plants, over all the countries under Maho- 
metan dominion. Ile was, for atime, chiet phyfician to the fove- 
rcign of Egypt; from whofe court, having travelled afterwards to 
that of the Caliph of Damafeus; he was there advanced by Malekum 
Alkamel, to the dignity of Vizier. Vhree manufeript copies of his 
botanical work are preferved, in the three great libraries of Leyden, 
Paris, and,the Efcurial. It is intituled, *¢ A great Collection ot 
Simple Medicines ;” but is, in faét, a copious hiftory of plants in 
general ; adding to thofe enumerated by Dielcorides, fuch, alfo, as Edn 
Welhac knew only from his perfonal infpection of them ; and_fub- 
joining both the Spanith and the Latin fynonyma to the Arabian 


names. Mr. Sprengelius had not himfelf feen the work of Ebn: 


Beithar, at the period of the date of his prefent publication. He 
focaks of it from the accounts. of Cafiri, Poftel, Rochart, and Sau- 
maife. But he exprefies the moti earneft defire to. obtain a copy of 2 
manutcript fo invaluable ; and with true botanical and literary enthu- 
fiafm, in concluding, fays,—** Cujus fi compotem-fieri unquam con- 
tigerit, me prolperiorem ncminem arbitror futurum effe.” 

The vioLets of the ancients; the oAKs which they celebrate ; 
the CYTISUS ; the Lorus ; the ASPHODE L; CANCAMUM;3 the 
MYROBALANOS 3; are the plants whofe real characters and hiftery he 
inveftigates in the feven chapters which compofe this firft {fpecimen 
of his work. be 

He diflinguifhes thofe plants to which the antients occafionally 
gave the common appellation of Vis/ets, into two varieties; the 
Ior, OY Midavioy Of the Greeks, /icla Odsrata of modern botany ; and 
the Asx of the Greeks, called by modern botanilts, Leuceium vernum 
or Gheiranthus annuus, by the Arabians, Kheiri, By an induction of 
Various pailages from Homer, Hefiod, “Vheophraftus, Nicander, 
and Eeuftathius, he feems to prove fatista@torily, that the Sweet Violet 
of Enelith botanitts (Viola Odsrata), and that alfo, to which we 
give the name of Dogs. Viclet, (Viola Canina) were'among the tz 
and prrdse ofthe ancicnt Greeks. He proves the Visla ot Virgil 
to be a plant entirely diferent from that which he names Vaccinium. 
He feemed to us, to be eminently ingenious and happy in diftinguith- 
ing the epithet «xper ina pattage of Nicander prcferved by Athenaus, 
as Cortaludy applicable to the /7ela Ladiea (our cream-colaured Violet) 
stone. Eut, we cannet help thinking, that, by more diligent 
refearch, he might have found feveral other varieties, befide thofe 
Which he here exprefsly enumerates, to have been comprehended by 
the ancient Greeks, wader the common appellation Of is» or perduov.— 
The Avs is the fecond fort of Violet, of which he traces the 
charader. We, here, alfoadmire the ingenuity and erudition which 
be difpla:s; but we are not prepared to decide with him that the 
Hoxier of the ancients is abloluicly the fame as either the. ¢aer 
enthus annuus or the Leucoium fernum of Linnaus, . 

In his refearches relative to the ancient. botanical hiftory of the 
Ozk, he enumerates cleven fvecics which grow in thofe parts wes 
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Olid World, which were known to the writers of antiquity ; and 
obferves, that any fort of oak mentioned by the ancients, muft; of 
courfe, be referred to one or another of thofe fpecies. won, the oak 
celebrated in the Old Teftament, as growing on the hills of Bafhan, 
is hete fhewn by. Mr. Sprengelius, to have been the Quercus 
Pedungulata ‘{the. True. Br:itifh-Oak.) The des of the Greeks, 
fametimes, according to him, fignifies, in books of the  greateft 
antiquity, any treein general. Its moft common ufe is, however, 
to denote either the Quercus Robur, (the Sefile-fruited Oak of Englith 
botany) or the Quercus Pedunculata, When the dvs is mentioned as 
exceflively hard wood, as tall and ftately in its growth, as flourifhing 
in low fituations by fprings or rivers; the Quercus Pedunculata is 
then indicated. When it is diftinguifhed’as growing in mountainous 
fituations, it isthe Quercus Robur.. The @yyds of the Greeks, and 
the Efculus of the Latins, denote the fame tree, namely, that which 
is known to modern botanifts, as the Quercus Efculus or Italian Oak. 
The axproies of Theophraftus, is the Quercus Cerris or Burgundian 
Oak of modern botany. The aiyiaw} of the Greek authors, is in the 
judgment: of Mr. Sprengelius, the Quercus Aegilops or Velanida, 
known to the moderns as a tree common in the South of Europe, and 
{till more in Afia,—the oak which furnithes our Aleppo galls. The 
mpivos Of the Greeks, the Hex of the Latins, is the Quercus Ilex of 
modern botany, comprehending both the holm oak and the holly. The 
Qercus Coccifera or oak which affords the kermes-infe€&t tor dying 
{carlet, was known to the ancient Greeks by the name of agi, 

Ina very ingenious difguifition concerning the Cytisus, Mr. 
Sprengelius feems to afcertain fatisfactorily, that it is no other than 
than Medicago Arborea, a beautiful fhrub plant common in the fouth 
of Europe. 7 

But, we cannot conveniently follow the author in detail, through 
the re{t of thefe difquifitions. They are all equally rich in valuable 
and rare erudition, in exquifite proofs of cae and accurate bota- 
nical knowledge, and in a happy ingenuity of reafoning fuch as may 
be judged to exalt the cJaflical (cholar to the level of the philofopher 
who. deals only in the diftinétions of abftract fcience. 





Dannemark’s Stadte und Schloffer; in Kupfern, von Brun: hiftorifch 
topographifch tefchreiben und heraufgegeben von Sander Nyerup und 
Lahde, Fc. The Towns and Caftles of Denmark; the Engravings by 
Brun; edited, with topographical and biftorical Deferiptions, by 
Alexander Nyerup and Lahde. Number 1. in Folio, containing 
6 Copper-plates, with 4 Pages of Letter-prefs to cach Plate, delcrib- 
ing it Subje&t in German and Danifh, 1800. Copenhagen, 


HE publifher of this work is Mr. Lampe, a printfeller in Co- 
penhagen. It is to be completed in 10 Numbers, and is pub- 
lifhed by fubfcription. Each Number is to exhibit 1eprefentations 
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S12 oo Foreign Publicationt, : 
bf two. Royal Caftles, two remarkable ‘parts. of thé metropolis,: ahd 


two towns or villages fituate in other ‘parts of the’ kingdom. This 


firft Number; accordingly reprefents ‘the caltles of Frederickiburgh 


and Hirfthholm ; the houfe of correfion, and the channel of Fre-. 


derickfhalm at Copenhagen 3 with the towns of Helfingor and Kal- 


lundburg: ‘The ‘engravings are ¢ather corredt and faithful than in an | 


able ftyle of execution.’ The defcriptions are brief, clear, and ¢om- 
municate thofe facts which it is ‘natura! to’ex pect to find in them. 
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Romantifih Dichtang, von Ludwig Tieck, Jena; Frammann, Pp. 492 


vo. Romantic Poems, &c. .1799- b anos 


THE firlt of thefe poems is intituled Prince Zetbing, or Travels 


in Search of Good Tafte 3,4 Drama, in fix Acts, Quy readers may, 
probably, be entertained with the following analyfis of it. 


It opens with a Prologue,.in which a huntiman entering with a 


French-horn in his hand, winds it, and then fings a hinting fong. 
Inthe Firft A&, Prince Zerdigo is reptefented as having become 
difordered in his underftanding by. exceflive applicatiom to ftudy, 
hile the Dodtor whe attends him \isymuttering oaths againit certain 
Courtiers; that important perfonage-fack Foe enters, and thus ac- 
colts him :-— ily bard ae | 1D i 

«¢ Jack Fool, Mater Do&or! Mafter Doktor ! 

* Dofor. Waat would you ? | 

“ ‘Yack Fool. The Prince is following them: he'wiil cettainly die. 

‘¢ Dodter (ade). Odds’bodikins! 1 fhould be there! 

‘‘ Curio, ‘Che Prince die ! 

“+ Fack Fool. O! Yes! My Lord! He will be gone ina few moments, 
And we, poor fouls, and the empire, fhal! be left behind, helplefs orphans, 
No, no! We fhall never ice his like again! OQhon! Ohon! 

“ Sclinus. HowfloP * 

© Yack Fool. Worthy Mr. Selinus! He miftook me for the moft wor- 
fhipful and learned Mr. Leander; ond that was ho good fign.. And then 
he coughed, and talked fomething about the eternity of the world, and the 
incorruptibilisy of matter which I did not well underftand. ¥ was terri- 
fied to hear him fpeak fo wildly 5 but, neverthelefs, made the beft anfwer I 
could, to divert his mind from fuch bad thoughts. But, then, he told 
me, that Mount tna had proved itfelf able to digeit the philofopher Em- 
pedocles, And, to that {peech; I had no reply to make.” 

(The remainder of the analyfis of this fne fatire on the pedantries and follies 
which now infect German hterature, hall be given in a future Number.) 
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MISCELLANIES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, 


S the fubje& of fending part of the Holy Scriptures to China hag 
AX lately caufed fome converiation and is recommended by high autho- 


rity, 











Obfervations on.a Prapoful for fending the Gafpel to China. $43 


rity, the following remarks refped fully iolicit a vacant page in 
4 iol: our entér- 
taining and ufefu! Mulcellany, jrem Abe 


Nov. 27th, 1801. A Conflant Reader., 
Olfervations on a Propofal for fending the Gosrsn to China. , 


CHRISTIANITY is a focial Religion. It withes to impart the good it 
polleffes, to diffule the light which it enjoys, It is the beft of Heaven's 
Gifts to man. It does not feek a folitary fatisfaction ; it would not fit down 
with a felfith good, but it endeavours to communicate to others the good 
it poffeiles, and is never weary in well-doing. 

Atting on this benevolent principie, it is natural to with to enlarge the 
kingdom of the Metliah, to dittule the light of truth, to call the heathén, 
and the uttermoft parts of the earth to be his acknowledged ‘* [nheritance’’ 
and his obedient fubjeéts. 

Yet the beit deligns mult be condufted with wifdom, or they will feon 
Fail. Zeal mult be guided by knowledge}; or it will evaporate in ufelefs 
{moke. 

Sometimes there is the fafhion of the day, and all out 2cal is to be di- 
réfted to one objett : the more remote, and the more difficult fo much the 
more {plendid ; the imagination expands in a boundlefs field ; at once it over- 
look$ the difficulties to be encountered, andthe dilappointments it may meet 
with. The age of chivalry is not over in the plan of fome religious miffions, 
if we view the extent of the defign, the inadequacy of the means, the re- 
falt of the experiments, and almoft the univerfal difappointments which 
have attended them. A romantic fpirit has pofleffed many to attempt do- 
ing great. good abroad, while much at home, or nearer home, is facly nee 
glected. 

We have now fix or feven different mjMionary focieties in England 
which aim at the converfion of the Arabs, the Gentoos, the Hindoos, the 
Otaheitans, the Africans, the inhabitants of New South Wales; and now 
the Chinefe and Tartars. 

Several miflions have difappointed the eager expectations of their friends. 
It is much more ealy to fit in aclofet, to turn round a globe and to project 
a mniflion, than. to find adequate in{truments to accomplifh it. A good mif- 
fionary is no Common charatter. He mutt combine an ardemt zeal with 
great felf-command; his knowledge of the Gofpel muft continually be il- 
luitrated by the purity of his life; while he preferves an irreproachable 
conduct he wiil give no needlels offence. With the pureft regard for 
his fellow-creatures he quits his country, parents, relauves, ant friends, to 
offer good to tholfe who may rejeét all his labours, deeply ienfible of the 
advantages of locial worfhip, he embarks in a voyage where he tay ntver 
again enter a place of worth»p, and {carcely can collett a few to joifi with 
him. The facrifices he makes sre great; his labour certdin, afid the fruit 
of all his anxiety very precaridus, Some few iach chara@ters thete have 
been ; and they have perievered to the end, but few fuch are ta be found. 
i {carcely know one from our own country, This eminent merit mult be 
claimed bythe Germans. The generality of mifionariesare of a different cha- 
rater. For many having loft af! refpeét at home, they withed to live abroad. 
To others the emolument, though imall, was an objett, and they were wil- 
ling to enter into the prieft’s ofhce for a morfel of bread. Some who fave 
gone out have been ignorant, immoral, felf-prefuming men, Mypotrily 
hes not been wanting to complete their chara€ters, or to impofe on their 
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trons. Is it then furprifing that the work of the Lord did not profper 
a their hands? -Were they ft heralds of his divine wiidom? : 
It is obvious that »!moft all the miffionary plans have-been attended with 
‘difappointments if not with difgrace. = 2 
Astothe charréter of the Chinele in general, J conceive it to be misitated. 
The enemi-: of Chriftianity have deferibed them as highly rational, refined, 
‘humane and pure; evideatly with a defign to depreciate the efiecis of Re- 
4wekation.. The friends of Chriftianity have reprefented them as molt a--)- 
“doned, idolaters, cruel, murderers, but do fuch reprejentations accord 
* with the truth of facts? The largefl empire in the world ,. more than three 
“hundred millions of inhabitants, uncer one monarch ; their goverument 
“Foundéd on parental authority, and paying the. greatelt refpett to old age ;— 
‘*Is it tikely then that they are fo vicious and corrupted ag they have been 
réfented ; but whatever their moral ftate may be, to their own Matter 
_ they Stand or fall. Where He has given but one talent, He only expetts 
“the improvement of that one. For when the Gentiles “ which have not 
‘sthe law, do by nature the things contained in the law, thefe not having the 
* law, are z law unto themielves.”” Every one will be meafured by his own 
; ftandard ; and not by that-of another. No doubt bnt the Chinefe, as well as 
* other Gentiles are comprehended in the great plan of Chriftian Redemption, 
*, although to many of them the Gotpel has not yet keen preached, When 
wtheir time is come Providence will open an effectual, door ; and proper n- 
* ftruments will not be wanting; but till that period it appears to be Jabour 
“‘in-vain. Men run before they are femt; and thus may excite, obftacles to 
the accomplifhment of their wifhes, and even delay the end they labour to 
attain. 


CLERICUS, 
PEACE, 


The four ellowing Letters were tranfmitted to us by the Proprietor of The 

ORCUPINE, tn the Month of November, when that Paper was transferred 

into other Hands, whofe Sentiments of the Peace perfeéily accord with thofe of 

the prefent Miniflers.— Deeming them worthy of being refcued from Oblivion, 
we chearfully give them a Place in our Work, 


TO THE EDITOR: 
SIR, Briftol, Nov. 6, 1801. 

I KNOW that I am but an indifferent penman, and that a good cafe may 
fuffer by being hadly told, yet as you are too well gifted yourlelf to de- 
{pile another for Reine lefs fo, I venture to trouble you with the grievances 

of a plain man, in plain terins. 3 
You muft underftand then, fir, that I ama working tradefman with a 
. large family, and a fmall capital, but as we are all induflrious, and love 
.. home more than the pyblic-houle, we contrive to live comfortably enough, 
and though we cannot boaft of being fo rich as many of our neighbours, 


t :aweare as honeft and loyal as the beft of them.—Now as it feemed to me : 


that an humble habitation of one’s own was better than no habitation at 
. all, and that a decent livelihood got in quiet and credit, was better than 


Sho, Marving to day, cutting off one another’s heads to-morrow, and turning Old : 
yh England 
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England into a den of rebels and murderers, I never could relifh the new 

doftrines, and haye hated the French, and approved the war, with all m 
heart.—Accordingly I have for feyeral years palt belonged to the Loyal 
Club, which is a fociety of tradelmen, who uled to meet once a week at 
the Royal Oak, to fmoke our pipes, hear the True Briton, and drink the 
king’s healthe-And { can te]l you, Mr. Porcupine, we wete_mayhap ag 
{fnug, and as happy, aye, and as loyal too, as your great folks that we read 
of at your Brooks’s, and Shakfpeare’s, and fuch places.-—To be fure I can’t 
fay, but we did doze now and then while we liftened to our paper, though 
neighbour Braywell the cleik’s (on reads in a {mart {prightly tone snpueh 4 
however, that’s no matter; you know one ought not to mind trifles for 
the good of our country, we liked the title of True Briton, and we learned 
to argue with our acquaintance, and talk again{t peace with France: bee 
fides if the paper made us a little drowzy, we often had a glorious Gazette 

in it, which put us in life and {pirits again, 
Having been laid up by an illnefs for (ome weeks this autumn, I could 

not frequent our club as pfual, fo knew no great deal how things were 

ing on, but as I was ftanding at my door fora little air the fecond of Jaft 
month (ah! I fhall never forget it, and God fend we may'nt all of us have 
too much reafon to remember it), who fhould [ {ee coming along, but 
Blacklacks, and Pantaloon, (two members of the Old Correfponding Soe 
ciety) laughing, and {kipping, rejoicing like. mad,—Aye, aye, thinks. J, 
this betokens no good, and I began to be afraid our army in Egygt had met 
with fome difafter, or that the combined fleets -had {ncaked out and efcaped 
us: I did not care, however, to afk the news, being that 1 was on. ill 
terms with Blacklocks for beating my little boy, when he cryed, ‘ Nelfon 
for ever,”’ juft after the battle of the Nile; and as to Pantaloon, we had an 
old grudge, becaufe he would’nt drink his Majefty’s health at a Chriftens 
ing where we happened ta meet,—But | had not long to wait before my 
curiofity was fatished, and J found that one of your great men had wrote 
in a great hurry (to make good the proverb, ill news comes a pace) to one 
of our great men, that we had made peace with the Great Nation.—.Yet 
fomehow, notwithitanding all thele great tidings, my mind milgave me, 
and Iwas not at eafe till 1 hobbled next day ta the Royal Oak to hear farther 
particulars.—Guels then, Sir, how I was aftound, when landlord told me 
’Lwas all true, and that Mafter’True Briton faid the peace with France was 
a fine thing, and Buonaparte a very worthy gentleman.—* This is a change 
indeed,” quoth I, “but our great folks know belt, and, I warrant landlord, 
we have got a mort of iflands and places beyond fea to make us amends, 
shoagh I fhall never like thefe French regicides and robbers for all that,”— 
Well, about a week after this, down comes the news, of that French ge- 
neral, in the gilt boots, and red and yellow feathers, being drawn in tri- 
umph under his Majefty’s windows, anc that Buonaparte was not only ta 
keep all his Sooty, but that we had generoufly given him, what wag not 
ours to give, into the bargain.—Not underftanding how a man could be an 
ufurper one day, and a lawful fovereign the next; or why we fhoul#’ buy 
ace {o dear this autumn, When only lalt {pring we were affured peace was 
ad for us, I determined | would not illuminate ; and the more on #Ceount 
of my having no back rooms and that my wife was lying in on the fecond 
floor, and my thop (for you mult know, fir, lam a joiner) on the other full 
ef goods, which made it every way inconvenient and dangerous. —TI «muft 
add, alfo fir, that as I never grumbled at thé burthens, occafiontd by the 
L1lg we, 
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war, I thought J had 2 right. to have an opinion on the peace, as well as 
my betters; but T had no fooner made up my mind, than I fiw juft op- 
hte ourdoor, an advertifement fignifying, that all thofe perfons whofe 
Trigious notions prevented their illuminating, were “taken under the 
fpecial proteétion of the corporation.”— Now, what was this leis then giv. 
ng the mob a licence to break every ciher window in the town; fa in con- 
sequence, 1 was obliged to be at an expence I could not afford, to rifk kil- 
ing my wife, and fetting fire to my houfe, for the fake of rejoicing ina 
Rab which made my blood boil, and my heart ach; while tome of the 


broad-brims about me, who had been conftantly groouing egainft the 
war, were now forfooth to be {pecially protefted in not celebrating the 
Perse Ths, however, is not the only fubye& of my complaint, for fince 
¢ Frenchman’s triumphal entry, our club ts quite difheartened ; —we ufed 
t0 think our loyalty a coat of arms ; our hatred of the new-fangled princi- 
ples, as good as a title, and we could hold our heads higher than tho'e, who 
ada hundred times our property, if they had the name of being difafiecied 
towards their King and country. But now it feems our notions are out of 
fafhion, andthe Jecobins {neer at us, and talk of the glories of Buonaparte, 
as though they werealready backed by their grand Conful’s guards.—Do 
prays therefore, Mr. Porcupine, in the firft place, teach our corporation 
hat one man has as much right to the proteftion of the law as another, 
and that my going to my own parifh church, inftead of a meeting, does 
fot authorife the mob to break my windows,—Seenndly, pleafe, fir, to give 
us a word of encouragement, and ler us know if we may {till call a robber, 
a robber; a murderer, a murderer: and a regicide, a regicide; without dil- 
obliging the friends of the Great Nation. 
I remain with due refpe&, 
Sir, your admirer, and humble fervant, 
Humphrey Oakfiock. 


P..S. As I have got Sim Braywell our clerk’s fon to copy this, and mend 
the fpelling a bit, i hope you will be able to make it out, 


THE TREATY OF UTRECHY?®. 


TO FRE EDIFOR. 
SIR, 

ie is fingular enough to heor the partizans of the Downing-ftreet peace, 
quote the Treaty of Utrecht, which they cannot but recolle& was fol- 
lowed by the impcachment of its authors. [t was on this occafion that 
Prior, being troubled with a deafnefs, is faid, when his friends urged him 
@ have recourle to medical advice, to have replied, that * he fhould not 
br folicitous about his ears, till he knew whether his head was {afe.?’—This 
has been recorded by Dr. Johnion and other writers, but whether the pla- 
giarifm is to be attributed to Prior, or to his biographers, it is certain the 
original claimant of the bon mot was the Marquis de Pomenars, who, be- 
ing wdicted for coining, appeared before the court at Rennes, with a very, 
long beard, and when afked, why he did not get fhaved ? anfwered, that 
che, fhould be a great fool to take fo much trouble with his head before he 
knew to whom it was to belong,” ‘at prefent,”” added he, * the King 
and I are difputing the property of it; if it remains with me, I fhall then 
take care of it.” There was little doubt of Pomenar’s guilt, but he found 
ipcans to get acquiticd, and then paid the feos of his trial with ousee 
ath | is 





alworth an thé Treaty of Utrecht. 2 $17 


his own coimege. Madam de Sevigné was at Rennes when-this happemed 

and relates it imaletter, dated as early as July, 1671,* and Prior was rot 
impeached till 3714,# fo that in claiming ‘the pleafantry in queftion, the 
manufacturer, of bad coin bas decidedly the advantage over the maker of 
bad treaties, - 1 thal] be glad, ‘fir, if-yau favour the above with a corner in 
the Porcupine, as it will not-only correét a miftake in Prior's biography, 
but alfo remind our Modern Negociators, that our anceftoes were leis'com- 
plaifant than we are, and that the imputation of difgracing or endangering 
‘the country was attended with a: jitthe: more hazard a century ago, than’ it 
is at-prctents: Perhaps, it might be as well if certain ftatefmen, inflead pf 
pleading the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, were to remember the danger 
and odium incurred by the parties caricerned, and fay to themielves: not 
with exultation, but humility and apprehention, ‘ wealfo aye negociators. t’' 

Jam, fir, with eftcem, your fincere admirer, 


WALWORTH, 
THE CONSULAR TITLE, 


TQ THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 
As many perfons are in doubt with regard to the ftile and title by which 
the Grand Confyl will be addrefled by the other fovereigns of Europe, 
I beg leave through the channel of your truly Britifh Paper, to inform 
them, that it will moft probably be in the ufual form of, our well-beloved 
brother, or coufin ; particularly, as the following inftance may be pleaded 
as a precedent in point. 
Louis the eleventh of France, being one day in a very ill humour, was 
importuned by Philip de Comines to name fome perfon for the chancellor- 
fhip, they vacant, The king at firft took no notice, till at length de Co- 
mines growing more urgent, he a ** you may give it to the D-v-l.’" 
§*- As you pleafe fire,” quoth the favourite, ‘* J prelume the appointment 
muft be made. in the ujual form,” fo accordingly he began writing, ‘to 
our well-beloved coufin the D-y-l,"---Why not then to our well-beloved 
brother the Grand Cont{ul ? 
Lam, fir, with the refpe& due to yaur principles, 
And the admiration claimed by your talgnts,* ° 
Your moft obedient fervant,' ’ 


ETIQUETTE, 





TQ THE, ENITQR. 

SIR, | 
ge prefent peace is certainly a,meafure moft detrimental to this nar 

tion, and calculated to lower the honourable chapakter of the country. 
It reduces it to a fecondary ftate, even inferior to France itfelf, If France 
has not the inclination to injure us, we are ftijl in her power, The war 
ought not certainly to have been carried on for the purpole of acquiring 
wealth or territory ; but let me afk, ought not the fatety and preiervatien 
of our national charaGer to have been confylted? We ought to comfider 
¥ See allo Memoires d’Amelot de la Houpie. + Prior was bora in 1664. 
+ s Anch’ jo fon Pittore.”" Lag 
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the changes which may happen. to France; the changes which may occur ; 
_ the infurre€tions which may/take place ; and even the probable death of 
Buonaparte himfelf. In:the terms of peace, it was not, perhaps, of the firft 
importance to confider. either the value of the poffeflions gained or loft-by 
_ French, but the charaéter of the country mult be confidered, and the na- 
_ tional {pirit taken into confideration. ‘Lhe firlt obje@ of the)French will 
be to jubvert.our morality, our religion, and our conftitution ; and what, 
Jet it be afked; will be:the difference: between the expences of a defenfive 
war, and fuch a peace eftablifhment as is now propofed? We fee too 
. much indeed, ito lament as to the fcale in which the enormous power of 
- France is placed. By the acquifitions of France Great Britain is degraded , 
her national {pirit is lowered in the eftimation of Europe. Where, wilh i 
be afked,is.our indemnity for the pafl, amd our fecurity for the future? It 
is a peace which every fincere friend to his country muft undoubtedly con- 
demn, in the ftrongeft terms, and which alone can be approved by thofe 
who neither revere their character, nor love their country. 

Nov. 6th, 1801. A true Friend to his Country. 





' G..2-+ April 90, 1800. 
A Letter to a Friend on the Subjeft of Schifm—Uncharitadlene{si—and 
Eptfcopacy. 


* Ampliflime Domine, audio efle Deo feditionum genere, qux adverfus 
Regem et Regni ftatum, caput extulerunt; Alii vero in fuperftitionibus 
Anti-Chrifti ita Obduruerunt ; ut earum revulfionem ferre non poflfint ; 
ac merentur quidem tuo hi, tuo illi, gladio ultore coercert ; quem tibi tra- 
didit Dominus ; Cum non in rege tantum infurgunt, fed in Deum ipfum, 

bj et Regem in Regia fede conftituit, et te Proteétorem inftituit,”’ 
alvin: Epiftola ad Dominum, Proteéoxem Anglia, fol. 88. 





N converfation the other day at N ’s, you objefted to this pofition» 
as uncharitable and injurious in its confequences, that our Diffenters 
are not within the Chriftian Covenant, but are to be confidered as objeéts 
of the uncovenanted mercies of God :—I profefs mytfelf at prefent entirely 
of this opinion, to which vou objeét ; and according to my promile | fend 
you my reafons : If theie have not fufficient weight to alter your mind upon 
the fubje&, I am perfuaded it muft be becaule you have ftronger reafons 
againft it, than [have for it. If this be the eafe, I {hall be obliged to you for 
them ; for I fhall be as happy to be convinced by your fuperior weight of 
argument, as I ihould have been flattered to convince you by mine.— What 
would you havea man do, who is real!y perfuaded that the Diflenters place 
- themfelves in fo unhappy’a fituation, that the bare mention of it excites 
your feelings? Shall he be filent and let them ge on in their fin, and perifh 
‘eternally, rather than endeavour to convince them of their error if he can ? 
or rather run the hazard of difpleafing them, and the reproaches of uncha- 
ritablenefs? would not fuch a filence be highly criminal, and decidedly 
prove him guilty of the greateft breach of char:ty ? This would be really 
to few pillows.under their arms ; to flatter them in their error; and to hunt 
their fouls. This would be to ftrengihen the hands of the wicked, that he 
fhould not turn from his wicked way that God fhould fave his life— 
(Ezek. 19).. aes sea 2 
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The liberal: minded men of thefe moft enlightened days, ‘are much aver{c 
to-difturb poor finners from their pillows, but furely it ill becomes the man 
of God to fmooth over their fins, which he kwows are finking them into de- 


 ftru€tion, He is bound to {peak whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear ; and the more rebellious the houfe of Hrael becomes, the more 


diligent and hold fhould thes prophet be, to cry aloud, and {pare not, to 
lift up his voice like a trumpet, and thew the people their fins (Is, 58). I 
fee a ~ before thefe men, which they either cannot, or will not fee. * I 
fee likewife a place of perfeé fafety, which they either cannot fee or will 
not acknowledge :—fhall it be called uncharitablenels to declare their danger, 
‘and how they may be faved? and fhall it be deemed charity to make them 


‘ eafy and comfortable in their error and footh them in their fins ? God for- 


‘bid. In a cafe of ‘fuch infinite importance, where {alvation by the Gofpet 
covenant is either to be loft or gained, filence, doubtlels, is extreme uncha- 
ritablenels ; for he who will not rebuke his neighbour, but fuffers fins upon 
him, hateth his brother in his heart ; (Lev. 49.) I know that many objec- 
tions to this doérine will naturally arife in the minds of men who would 
certainly defire, that the terms of {alvation might be as open and compre- 
henfive as poffible ; who perhaps may with the gate were not fo ftrait, arid 
‘the way unto life fo narrow, as our blefled Lord has deferibed it.—Such 
unpleafant truths are not likeiy to be popnlar.—The notion of uncharita- 
blenefs operates fo ftrongly in the minds of fome, that they think it needlefs 
to enquire what evidence there is for the truth of the doétrine, which to me 
appears to be only the application of what our Lord advanced in his fermon 
on the Mount. But furely it would be more to the purpole, to enquire 
whether the doftrine he true, than firit to give it an ill name and fo to dims 
it. Now I conceive that nothing can be called uneharitable, uniefs there be 
in it an evil intention: to give it as_ my opinion that ce: tain men are not 
within the Chriftian covenant, can in itfelf have nothing uncharitable, un- 
lefs I give it with intention of injury. Why is it more uncharitable to give 
it as my opinion, that the Diffenters are not within the Chriflian covenant, 
than to fay the fame of the Jews or Mahometans? | am aware of the dif- 
ference of their refpe&ive fituations, but | {peak of the alledge@ unchar- 
tablene(s of differing with them in their own opinion. But unlefs you admit 
that it is uncharitable to contradi& the Jew or Mahometan in his ideas of 
future happinefs, you cannot, | conceive, deem it uncharitable co contradict 
the Ditlenter ; andi youare perfuaded that the one, as well as the other, is 
without the fold of Chrift, what can charity do but tell them the truth, and 
endeavour to bring them back again? For after all, it ts not I who place 
them in that pitiable fituation ; if it depended upon me, it wogld be un- 
charitable indeed. It is the a@ of God, and of bim alone. 1 have no part 
in the bufinefs: but that of declating what | underttand the will of God 
to be, and what the manner of his ditpenfation towards men. If this 
I do with fincetity and an adherence to what | judge to be the truth, it is 
untrue and very uncharitable, to deny that fo far f practice the duty of cha- 
rity in perfection. 
But the obje@tion of uncharitablenefs appears to be urged upon the fup- 
fition that he who holds this opinion mutt neceifarily fit in judgment 
upon his brother. Now dere there is really an atof uncharitablene(s in ac- 
“cufing a man of cenforioufnefs, who is engaged in what he is perfuaded is 
the higheft a& of chatify. I never heard the lawyer aceufed of wncha- 
-titablenefs for declaring to the bet o ..!s judgment- what was the law of 
his country: nor the phy.ician for ttating the truc cafe of his patient, Nor 
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can I poflibly difcover any uncharitablenefs in the divine, who, to the beft 
of his judgment, fhall declare what is the will of.God and the law of 
Chiiftians.. On the contrary, we thank .nd commend the man learned 
in the law, who, with ability and exacineis, declares the privileges of citi+ 
zens, and fhews us who are entitled to them,and who are not; who are 
within the protection of the law, and who are not. Why then muft the 
able Divine, Jcarned in the f{criptures, be charged with an un-chriftigu 
fin, when, fivictly inthe line of his profeffional duty, he fhews yau, with 
the greateit cancern for their fituation, who. they are that have com- 
muitied an aéi of {chifm, “ have made themfelves aliens trom the cam- 
mon- swale of livael, and ftrangers from the covenant of promifes” 
(Eph. ii. 12.) 

You admit,fehifm to be a fin; 3 and the holy fcriptares prove it to bea 
great one, trom the bittory of Corah to the Epifile of St, Jude. Itis clearly 
then the duty of the Chrutian Clergy to declare it to be fa, and to fhew 
who are guilty of it, and to reprove them, 

The prevailing loofe opinions of the times (which have miferably rent 
the Church of Chyitt, that like his feamlefs coat ought to be without.a 
divifion) Jead us alas! to forget the guilt and danger of f{chifm, and to 
varnifhit with fome ipecious name, or to give the he to the facred. writer, 
and to reprefent it as vo fin at all; but the opinions of men can never 
change the truth, or alter the countel of God. Ii tehifm be a fin, it is as 
much an act of charity to thew that itis fo, and to endeayour to find its re- 
medy, as it is to fhew the guilt of perjury, fornication, and blafphem) ; and 
to ftop their progrefs, unleis, in ‘eed, you can thew that fchifm is the only 
fin which the Minitiers of Chrift may not demonftrate to be a fin, and con-+ 
cerning which they may not declare the dupleature of God. Perhaps you 
may admit the truth of all this, but may fay, that the uncharitablenets lays 


_ pot in expofing the fin, and thewing its danger, but in charging it upon 


the Dillenter, To this | antwer, with the obfervation made above :— 
That if lam fincerely perfuaded that they are guilty of this fin, it is not 
an act of uncharitableneis to tell them fo in order to their converfion, al- 
though it may be an error in iny jadgment to think fo. _ Becaute as bene- 
volence is eflential to charity, fo where there is no malevolence there can 
be aouncharitablenels, I cannot tuppote that you are an advocate for that 
inefteGive dittingsion which fome are fond ot making between the fin 
and the finner, allowing the utmott feverity agaialt the fin, but condemning 
it againgt the guilty perfon. For as it is {earcely potlible to conceive the 
one without the other, fo it is abfurd to tpeak of them-as diftinct objects ; 
for we deal not in metapbyfical abtiradtions and fubtle diflincions, but in 
very ferious realities. Were the finner able, indeed, by this nicety to fave 


»himfelf trom futtering, by turning the wrath of God from himfeit, upon fin 
~jn the abitracts, we might pauently hear more of this ufelefs fubtlety. 


But fince it is the.perfon of the fipner that is ebnexious to the divine wrath, 
and therefore as itis the perfon of the finner that the charitable man would 
fave if poilible from the be rath of God ;—fo it is the perfon of the finner 


_that bis.jmimitlers have to deal with, in all their charitable exertions to 


pramote their. falyation, And that this difiu@ion between the fin and 


_finner, is annataral. as,well as inadmifiible, dis plain, from. .this—That 
although we fhould be very well pleafed to thelter ourtelves from reproof 


and. thame, by getting the vice Jafhed and the map fpared,,.y et when .vir- 


tug is the objet wethould nat be quite fatisfied, RaPuYS, ta hgar virtuous 
actions lg 
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adions in the a)/fra‘? praifed, and the virtuous man {pared the trouble of 
accepting the approbation and thanks, and refpeés of his friends, and the 
ineftimable commendation ot his Maker.—* Well done thou good and 
faithful fervant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” May I not then af- 
fert that the charge of uncharitablenets fo conftantly brought by men of a 
very different character from yourfelf againtt thofe who boldly declare the 
whole counfel of God is only fpecious (** ad captandum vulgus,") but pot 
juft, It is to be expected that they thould feel the yoke of Chrifta burden, 
andthe laws of the gofpel an incambrance ; and, indeed, when I confider 
the words of our Lord to the firft Minifters of the Gofpel —“ Woe unto you 
when all men thall fpeak well of you, for fo did their fathers to the 
falfe prophets,” (Luke vi. 26.) Iam very much inclined to fufpe& the 
foundnets.of thofe popular characters, whofe doftrines are fo well received 
snd cried up, and fometimes to feel a defire of farther enquiry into others, 
which | hear centured for feverity and want of charity. Smooth things are 
what the people detire to hear; and what is not fmeoth, they will always 
(when they can) reje@, under fome pretence or other; fo that he who fee!s 
it his duty to preis an unpalatable doftrine upon thofe who have been foothed 
with the liberal divinity of certain popular {cholars and teachers, whofe 
names are better known in the world than their defions, mut expect no 
better treatment than his lord and Saviour received before him. “ Ye 
thall be hated of all men for my name’s fake (fays our Lord to his apoftles) ; 
but the fervant is not above his Lord; itis enough that the fervant be as his 
Lord. Hf they have called the mafter of the houfe Belfebub, how much 
more fhalithey call them of his houfehold ?” (\'etibew x.) 

You objecte ! to the pofition, | think, upon this ground Jikewife—*« Be. 
ecaufe to atlert that our diflenters are not within the Chriftian covenane, 
in fa& un-churches them and the reformed churches abroad, and is there: 
fore injurious and-imi-roper.” Now | apprehend that the fo'idity of your 
wbjections entirely dep nds upon the foundnels of my bin Shae lf my 
affertion be true, it is fo far fram being injurious to any parfof the world, 
that, under God, it may poflibly become the greatet blefting to them. Pur 
fhould ¢/¢y be in error, and /thouid happen to teach the pure will of Gad, 
3 through the means of my teaching they tauld have the grace to forfake 
their error it mutt be confidered as one of the greaictt benefits they can 
enjoy: you cannot therefore, I conceive, urge tle IN) FiONs confequences 
of the aifertion, till you bave firit determined ‘hat it is.a falfe one, unlefS 
you confider the lots of their reputation and rank among Chrittians not to 
be compenfated by any means whatever, not even by the exchange of error 
for the truth. / am moft deeply impreffed with the apoftle’s option, “ TF 
any err from the truth, and one convert him, det him know that he which 
converteth a finner from the error of his way, thall fave a foul from dearth, 
and fhall hide a mulritade of fins.” (Jam-s v.) It onghtto be remembered, 
however, that the reformed churches abroad “are not to be confidered as the 
fame kind of people, as our diffenters here: for their principles are not 
againft epifcopacy, although their circimftance: , they fay, will hot permit 
them to enjoy it: what cur Ditlenters deipife, rhe» with for with earnetinets 
and condemn our Diflenters, and even anathensatize them for“fetting ‘up 
againit epifcopacy, and feparating from our Church. “Calvin Says, these 
were none in his (me who condemned epifcopacy or fach hietarthy as *P 
have in England: but that he ouly oppoftd the popifh hierarchy, Hi 
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“ Talem nobis hierarchiam fi exhibeant in qui emineant epifcopi ut Chritto 
fabetie, non recufant, & ab illo tamquam unico capite pendeant & ad ipfum 
referantur. ‘Tum vcro nullo non anathemate dignos cenfeo, quotquot illi 
hierarchie qux fe domino Jefu fubmittit fubjici nolunt. (Fpiftol. ad 
Cardinal. Jord,) Beza fays thus to the fame purpofe : “ Si qui funt autem 
(quod fane mihi non facile perfuaferis) qui omnem epifcoporum ordinem 
rejiciant, obfit, ut quifquam fatis fanz mentis, furoribus iorum affentiatur.” 
{Ad Tract. ce Minit. |v. grad. ad Adrian. Savavia. Keza, Ch. 1.) And 
{peaking of the hierarchy ot the Church of England, he fays, Fruatur fane 
itia fingulari dei Beneficentia, que utinam fit illi perpetua. (Ibid. B. 18.) 
Naw moft of our inglith Diffenters oppofe epitcopacy upon principle, and 
eall it untcriptural, and an ufurpation, &e. The reformed churches there- 
fore may perhaps plead necefity tor their error; but ‘dey feparate themfelves 
@eliberately and by choice: they have no right therefore to intrude them- 
{elves into that geod company of whofe connection they may well be proud. 
Nor can we admit their claim of kindred with that part of Chritt's family, 
with whom they have but one feature in common, viz. their want of ¢pr/- 
copacy. itisan artful thing that they have often practiced, firft to get into 
refpectable company, and then :o fpeak, as if the refpetability of thofe with 
whom they could with to be feen, were their avn. It has often been de- 
rected and expofed to the world, and muft not now be palmed upon us, as if 
we were govices in the controver y, and unacquainted with the true ftate of 
the queftion. I fay then that the cafe of the retormed Churches are very dif- 
ferent, and muft not be contounded. But to put, the cafe to the utmoft 
eatramity :—Suppote thefe reformed Churches thould, Jike our, Difenters, 
give up the plea of neceffity and ttand it ont againft epifcopacy upon prin- 
ciple as unfcriptural, as an ufurpation, and confequently .as_un-chriftian, 
Pur the cafe thus, and what would be the coniequence? Mauft the demon- 
ftration of epifcopacy from the beg nning fall to the ground, becaule fo many 
had departed from it in the latter days? muft all the churches in the world 
be given up in favour of the Calvinitts ? for that is the caf ;—all others are 
epifcopal, and ever have been to; and what prepertiga do the Calvinift 
churches bear to all the churches in the world? Not fo much as a mole 
hill to a mountain. Which then » uft give place? would you throw down 
2 mountain to meke room for a mofe-hill? would you throw down all ane 
tiquity, to make rooin for a very modern novelty? would you i de the 
exainple of the firft 1500 years, 10 ; ountenance an upftart in the three laft 
centuries? If fo, let us have a care how we can defend the creed, the au- 
thority of the holy fcriptures, or an. article of the cbriftian faith. For do 
we believe them any otherwife than as handed down to us all the way from 
Chri@ and his apoliles, as the do&trine once delivered to the faints? For the 
evidence for epilcopacy, and the faith and doétrine of Chritt is the fame, and 
ja one point {lronger tor epilcepacy, as being matter of government which 
is more obyjous.to the notice of man, and any change and alteration jn it, 
more obfervable, than in doftrines and opinions. Dogtrines may indeed 
become faés, and proveable the fame way: as it is now a matter of fad, 
whether fuch and fuch doftrines are profetfed in the Church of England, 
what bovks are in the canon of the holy {criptures allcwed, &c. and-thus 
the faith and Ch iftian dotrine is proved throughout all ages fince 
-Chrith. We fee what the faith was, which was all along profeffed in the 
Church; and then we dete& the sovel Co8vines of Rome, and of the fi dturies 
ong? us. 
ERNE, Mow 
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Now let me give you my ide’ of the Chriftian Church. and you will fee 
that 1 cannot conclude upon the prefent fubje@ otherwife than I Lave done. 
] define the Church to be that body and fociety of men, for whom it has 
pleafed God to enter into covenant; and to which fociety alone he hath 
promifed falvation. It is a foeiety not inftituted by man, but formed by the 
Almighty and (eparated from the world. | have fometimes confidered it 
as in three different ftates, at three diftin& periods of time, viz. From the 
fall (at which time God was pleafed firit to enter into covenant for us) to 
the birth of Jefus Chrift. 2. fiom that time tohis death; and, 3.) from 
that time to the end of the world. It may be obferved, that, during the firft 
period, God was pleafed immediately, and (as it were) vastomally to take 
the government of the Church upon himfelf. He {pake to his fervant Mo- 
fes face to face, even as a man fipeaketh to his friend, (Ex. xxxiii., 11.) 
giving him directions concerning his Church in the wildernefs, (AAs vii, 
38.) appointing the three orders of the Jewith priefthood, and teaching the 

people by infpired prophets. When our bleffed Lord appeared amongtt us, 
the Church was of courfe under his government: which government he 
carried 0» nearly in the fame order—for with God there is no variablenefs 
or. fhadow of turning. Circumcifion was exchanged for baptifm alone; and 
fince now the time was arrived that all the families of the earth were to be 
bleif d with the knowledge of the Meffiah, and the Church extended to all 
quarters of the globe, the priefthood was no longer contined-to one of the 
tribes of Irae], but defcended and was {pread among al! people by confe- 
cration; but although this reftri@tion to one family was done away, it pleafed 
our Lord to retain the ancient model, and to form the Chrittian prieft- 
hood in threg orders or degrees. When our bleiTed Lord left this world he 

romifed the Church that he would not leave it como. tleis, but would lend 
the Holy Gholt the comforter, to guide it into all truth. The Church may, 
therefore, now be confidered, as under the peculia® care of the third pe fon 
of the Bleiled Trinity ; and it thall continue to the end of the world, fo to 
be governed, and guided into all truth, by the ipirit of Chrilt, from the 
Holy Gholt. In thele days we have littleconce.n, but with the Chrittian 
Church, that is with the age of God’s Church, which began immediately 
after our Saviour’s afcenfion; fo that when we now fpeak of the Church, it is 
the Chriftian age of it, that is intended. Now the Chriftian Church, like 
the Jewith, is not only a sec¢ believing certain divine doctrines, but a Society, 
fubject to a certain divine government, and difcipline, Of its doctrines, 
we are not at prefent (peaking. Gfits diicipline, we have various informa- 
tion. There have been three divinely appointed orders of men to govern 
it, viz. thofe which now are called Bithops, Priefts, and Deacons: Our 
Lord who is the eternal, and jpiritual head of his Chareh, when he ap. 
peared in the flelh, became the vilib:e head allo He was invelted with 
the glory of the Pyicfthood, by an actual contecration, when the Spirit d-- 
fcended upon him, As hig father sent him, fo he tent his apolties, and 
gave them power to fend others; and afterward he ordained /eventy others 
to minifier ia his Church. ff thie tpt, 

Atter our Lord’s aicention, the holy apeftles, who were actuated by the 


immediate inipiration of the Holy Ghoft, fylly -eftablithed the Church g0- 
vernment upon the model of the Jewith priefthoed, with three diltingt or- 
ders of minifters, Thus, we find, that in the three ages of..God’s'Charc: , 
in yyhich it hath pleated Him to govern his peculiar people by three differ- 
ent difpeniations, He has {till retathed: the. triple order -ofiiis mini.ters. 

| Accordingly 
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Accordingly we fitid by hiftorical records, that Timothy was the firft bithep 
of the Ephefians: and Titus of Crete, and in-this fort of regimen was the 
charch continued from the days of the apoftles to the prefent time, with 
hardly any exceptions: the reformed churches abroad, and our Protefiant 
Diffenters at home, bearing to the whole body of Chriftians throughout the 
world, but a very {mall proportion indecd. This I conceive to be a’ general 
view of the church. To this divine plan we cannot add, nor from‘it dini- 
nifh one iota.—We mult receive Has it has been Je‘t-us, and endeavour to 
make a proper ufe of our knowfellge. © And fince God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoft, hath given us both the dottrine and government of his 
church, it is as prefumptuous to think of chinging its’’government and 
difcipline, as itsdoétrme. ‘To this chureh, to this felect foctety of redeemed 
men, the Lord added daily fuch as thall be faved. (Asti. 47.) 

So he hath decreed, aud there ‘is no other ordinary means of falvation, 
therefore wholoever are jultly thrown out of the communion, or unjuiltly 
feparate themfelves, are cut off from the communion of God, and have 
forfeited their right to all the promifes of the Gofpel, which are made to 
the Church, and to no other. How God will deal with fuch, or what al- 
Jowance he will make for ignorance, the prejudice of éducation, or other 
unmalicious caufes of feparation, i his extraerdiaary-and uncovenanted mer- 
cles, we must rot determine *. ‘This would be uncharitable But this ‘is 
plain, that they are out of the covenant, and camvot plead its they may fay 
God ts merciful; but they cannot fay //e ts faiiifal and just to forgive their 
fins: for that can be faid only on account of the covenant; which being 
made only with his church, confequently they who ate out of the churel 
are out of his covenant: believe inc, I look upon the cafe of the Dillenters 
with the deepeft compatlion and concern tor their fouls; which they feém 
to me to hazard upon the greateft uncertainty, and tor no caule upon earth : 
they hazard them without caute, becaute they ‘pretend to be one with‘us 
in doGrine and worthip; and break off for nothing but what themfelves 
call inditfsrent things, and with which they declare they can coinply occas 
fionally, with a good conitcicnce. “ But their feparat ion is upon thé great 
eft uncrrtainiy, it not a certainty againft them, which they ought molt 
feriontly to confider; tor, if Chrit delegated lis power to his apoftles, and 
to others to continue fo the end of the world;-—tt the apoftles did delegate 
bihops under them, in all the Chriflian churches which they planted 
throughout the carth—if epifcopacy was then the known and received 
government of all the churches in the world, im the apoftolical age, and all 
the fuceveding ages for 1500 years—if it was not poflible for churches fo 
AMuperfed in fo many far diltant regions to coniu't all together to alter the 
frame of goverment, which had been lett them by the apoftles—if fuch an 
alteration of government could not be, without great notice to be taken of 
it, as if the government of a nation was changed irom a commonwealth to a 
monarchy ;—arid if no author or hiltorian of thote times make the leaft men- 
tionofany fuch change of government, but all with one voice Dope of epil- 
copacy and the fuccetlion of the bithops in all the churches, from the days 
of the apoftles, and in thofe ages of zeal, when the Chriltians were fo for- 
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* For what have I todo, to judge them that are without? Do we not 
judge them that are within? But thenkthat are without, Ged- judgeth, 
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watd to facrifiee their lives in Oppofition to any deviation from the truth, if 
no one takes any notice of epifcopacy as beiag an encroachment upor the 
right of Prefbyters, or the people, or a deviation from the apoitolical ine 
stitution ;—I fay, if thefe things are not poilible, to any thinking inan, then, 
efiscopacy must be the primitive and apostelical institutions” aud it apoitolical, 
ten like wife a divine inftitution, and as neceilary to be received by us. as 
arly doctrine ot divine Utigin— Now epilcopacy has defcended to us from 
tlic apoftles, by as clear and as eviderit matter of fa as that there were 
I’mperors in Rome, after Ce/far, and Kings in England, after William the 
Conqueror; if then bihops weré conttituted as*governors of churches, he 
that difowns the goverhor of any lociety, difowns the government of it; 
and cannot be called a member of fuch a lociety: and, contequently, bas no 
tifle or right to the privileges of it:—this is evident, both in fact and reafon, 
every day before our eyes; and the Diiienters will allow it in every cafe but 
their own, and in their own too when any break off from them.’—Let them, 
therefore, ferioufly contider their own cafe: but let not the charitable and 
benevolent man (who would, if poffible, open their eyes, to their delufion 
and. danger) be charged with that unchrifiian temper, of which he is proved 
to be perfectly clear, by the very conduct whith is too freqaently ceniured. 
And now, good friend, if T have only not tired your paticnes, t tha | think 
myfelf fortunate. My only excufe for this long detence 1s, the intereit 
which J feel on the {ubject, and my confidence that this wall be ndmitted as 
my apology. 1.5. 
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1% the prefent momentous tines, the Church and State will never bea 
faved, unlets by firmne!s and vigour; by a jolt Jenle of duty, and a 
faithful difcharge of it. If the Church be de!troyed, the is betraved by her 
fricnds; fhe is deferted by her children. Nance est agendum— Al! is at ttake; 
and if we are not true to ourtelves, al! will be loft; the time prefies: many 
enemies are at work: and if we neglect ouriclves now, al! future oppofition 
may prove futile and ineff.ctual. in ipa 
On Sunday, May 5, 18@0, the Rev. Dr. Hawes, Rector of Aldwinckl>, 
opened a new Mcthodiit chapel, in the papfith of [fiington, contrary to tha 
jaw of the realm; contrary to the canons of the charch; contrary to the 
confent of the Vicar of the nariih; aud contrary to the authority of tha 
Bithop of the diacete Are thie things to be allowed fm—els the Chureh of 
England worth preferving or not*—fs the authority of the Bithops eflentiat 
jo it, or not?—Are they of any real ule, or are they a mere vor et firetives 
nihil ?—Is their cenfuré a mere dreten Fulmen ; their power a telam imbe ie 
fine i€tu, only to impofe on the weak and to he defpiled by the artfu.:— 
Are the barriers ot law, of authority, ot jultice and of order, to be vio- 
lated with impunity, or even rewarded with favour? Are intruders to be 
encouraged and no diitinciions to be made between regular aud _irregulat 
thodoxy and {chifm>—obelience and revolt? —I wil! 


lergy—between orth ! | 
—— no names, at nrefent, but my forbearance fhall fona ceafe unle’s the 
evil be corrected. I wifh to pay every fetpect to our feperiors, to give ho- 
nour to whom honour is duc. | aman enemy to periecution, but I would not 
vallively behold the deftruction of all authority, and betray the very Church 
which [ am bound to protect, 1 would not be worle than a wolf — : 
shes _" clothing, 
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clothing. I would not affume the pretence of fuperior ptety and fuperior zeal, 
and, under that cloak, arrogdte praile for open and kncwn violations of duty! 


Ought not our fuperiors to have one rule for all. Justice knows not,of high 
or low, rich or poor; its glorious equality is vifible in the law, when the 
fame prifon confines the peer and the peafant, But {ome men glory in 
their crimes, The more immoral their actions, the more infolent anc ering 
they become ; and if they are rich they fet all authority at defiance. 
truft that no Bifhop of the Church of England ‘vould grant that indu!gence 
to a rick Rector which he would deny to a poor curate, The offence is not 
altered by the difference of perfon or of eltates. 


SAT VERBUM SAPIENTI. 








POETRY. | 





ODE TO A VAGABOND SAVAN.* 


HASTE, homeward hafte, thou peerlets fage ! 
And full, on this benighted age, 
In noon-day {plendour burii! 
Refcued from unmourn’d Savans {lain, 
Shew that thou haft not liv’d in vain; 
With lite and genius curft. 


For us, with Egypt darknefs blind, 

Dare thou to {pan the eterna! mind, 
And unknown {paces trace : 

In profe, be Volney, Mirabeau ; 

In verfe, with all a D****n glow, 
And catch each namelefs grace. 


Talk of efees without a caule, 
Of wild diforder’s general laws; 
Of man, (nor Adam nanic) 
A motley being, much refin’d 
From brutes, the genus of his kind, 
No matter whence he came: 


And thence infer, beyond difpute, 
While admiration paufes, mute, 
That, erea century more, 





aed 


* Les difciples de Freret et de Bailli paroifent attendre, avec beaucoup 
d’impatience, des détails curieux qui vont, leur étre, dilent-ils, apportes 
d’Egypte, Aar an Savan, qui fe propoie de\delefpérer les entans d’Adam, 
et de reculer, & perte de vue, les bornes de |’Hiftoire du monde. On va 
nous donner, ajoute-t-on, de nouvelles preuves de Pantiquité de la terre, 
et mettre la vérité a la place des fables de Mojse. 


Gazette de France. 
Men 
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Men, wiler growing, day by day, 
Will throw dildaintully noi : 
Whate’er they learn’d before. 


Say, that the world fubmits by fate; 
That he knew nothing of its lite. 
Who heard it trom the fky ; 
That, fince his race fime ne’er begun, 
Tine never will his race have run, 
Though men and nature die. 


That (grant the thing) no Providence 
Could with tieceffity dilpenfe, 
Bound by its own decrees ; 
That, therectore, miracles, which feem 
Exceptions from the general {cheme, 
Thofe truft whom fables pleate. 


Oh, come! and, equal to thy fame, 

Quench in each breaft the generous flame 
That glows with lite-divine ; 

Eclipie the light religion gave ; 

And, helplefs, hopele!s, to the grave 
Our breathing duit refign. 


So fhalt thou fpare the Conful’s bard 

The labour of his fam’d church-yard, 
Where trees o’erfhadow round *. 

For, why fhould groans our ears ailail? 

Why love, or friendthip, {till bewail 
The tenants of the ground? 


If facts like thefe thou canft disclofe ; 
How trivial, then, are all the woes 
Of Francs, on Egypt’s plain! 
Was not the {cene for Savans plann’d? 
A dire inquifitorial band, 
Nor have they {fail’d in vain. 





Then hatte, by painful knowledge taught, 
O! hafte, with hieroglyphics fraught, 
Which thou alone can’it read ; 
Tell much of things by thee unfeen, 
Tell only where thou haft net been, 
Till Europe cries—indeed ! 


a 





* This refers to the fcheme of the orator of the French Government, 
who propoies to the legiflature, the incloting of a large piece of ground, as 
a church-yard in the centre of Paris, to be planted with trees, &.; fo 
that the friends of the deceafed may there give a loole to contemplation and 
melancholy. I call him a bard, becaufe there is fomething highly poetical 
in his propofal, and becaute French critics have always maintained that a 


poem may be written in profe.—C. 
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Tell all but truth ; and then devife 

Ten thou-and antiquarian lies, 
Tis jutt the fame to thee! 

Tell, why the pyramids were built ? 

Not, why fuch {treams of blood were fpilt 
Thotfe pyramids to fee! 


Of Mameloucs, .all mounted bold, 
Each rider worth his weight in gold, 
That gold thy country’s prize, 
Still tell ;—thofe Ri acashaiien are dead: 
Thofe, too, who on their fpoilage ied, 
Clean vanith’d from our eyes. 


But not, great Savan! not a word 
Of him who news from Paris heard, 
At which, in fore affright, 
His fhip with chofen followers ftored, 
He glidly got himfelf on board, 
And toon was out of fight! 
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Page $67, line 19, for war, read way. 
7 15, dele yet. 
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—— 373 —— 11, for we are, read are we, placing the 7? at the énd of the 
fentence. 
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